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ARTICLE I. 


THE TRUE STORY OF JOHN SMYTH, THE 
SE-BAPTIST.* 


BY PROFESSOR J. C. LONG, D. D. 


Tuis little book of Dr. Dexter’s has been some time 
before the public, but only recently came into our hands. 
It was called forth by certain criticisms made by Baptists on 
his ‘‘ Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred Years,” 
etc. It might form an appropriate appendix to that work, 
or the matter of it might be used in a preface to it. But 
whether it shall continue in its present shape, or hereafter 
take some other, it is a very creditable and noteworthy 
little affair. We seldom see work of the kind more labo- 
riously done. There are Baptists who will not agree with 
him in his conclusions; and there are other Baptists who 
have reached substantially the same conclusions before him; 
but no intelligent Baptist, to whichever of these classes he 
may belong, will withhold from him the praise due to dili- 
gent historical investigation. 

Dr. Dexter discusses three questions. The first has ref- 
erence to John Smyth; the second is, whether ‘‘ Dipping 
was a new mode of baptism in England, in or about 1641 ;” 
the third inquires into the genuineness of certain ‘* Ancient 

*The true story of John Smyth, the Se-Baptist, as told by himself and 
his contemporaries, etc. By Henry Martyn Dexter. Boston: Lee & 


Shepard. 1881. 
VoL. V, No. 17—1 
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Records” of the Baptist Church of Epworth. We are con- 
cerned only with the first two. 

The name John Smyth, standing by itself, is of no certain 
import. This is not the celebrated John Smith, the founder 
of the colony of Virginia; but the celebrated John Smyth, 
the ‘English Baptist. Barclay, in his history of the ‘‘Inner 
Life,” etc., gives him the honorable distinction of being 
the first Englishman who taught the full doctrine of relig- 
ious liberty. The ‘‘true story” of this John Smyth, com- 
plete in scope and accurate in detail, is not easily found or 
told. He was first a minister of the English Church, and 
then pastor of an English Separatist Church at Gains- 
borough. After suffering much annoyance and persecution 
in England, he fled with his Church to Amsterdam, prob- 
ably in 1606. He only changed one place of vexation, 
trouble, and annoyance for another. He found the English 
exiles, who had preceded him, engaged in disputes among 
themselves, and he soon got into disputes with them, that 
lasted as long as he lived. 

It has heretofore been universally supposed that he and 
his party became members of the original English Church 
at Amsterdam, and that he was expelled from that Church 
on account of his Anabaptist opinions. This view is appar- 
ently based on a passage in a book by Francis Johnson, in 
which he says: ‘‘About thirteen years since, this Church, 
through persecution in England, was driven to come into 
these countries. Awhile after they came hither divers of 
them fell into the heresies of the: Anabaptists—which are 
too common in these countries—and so persisting, were 
excommunicated by the rest.”* As Johnson wrote in 
1606, the very year that Smyth went to Amsterdam, and 
as he refers to what had taken place some time before, his 
reference can not be to Smyth, but to some unknown party 
of Anabaptists. 

* «« Historical Memorials,” Hanbury, Vol. I, page 110. Skeats, ‘ His- 


tory of the Free Churches of England,” page 4o, in giving the grounds of 
Smyth’s excommunication, refers to this passage, 
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Dr. Dexter has a theory of his own: 1. That Smyth 
never was a member of the ancient Church, but formed a 
second Church—or rather that his Church retained its origi- 
nal organization, and formed a second Church in close 
fellowship with the first. 2. That the disruption of com- 
munion between Smyth and the first Church had no refer- 
ence to the question of baptism; and, indeed, that Smyth 
was not a Baptist until after the separation. In proof of 
his first position he quotes from Governor Bradford: ‘‘He 
(Smyth) was some time pastor to a company of honest and 
godly men who came with him out of England and pitched 
at Amsterdam.” He also mentions the fact that Smyth 
calls his Church ‘‘the Brethren of the Separation of the 
Second Church at Amsterdam.” These quotations prove 
that there was a second Church, that Smyth was pastor of 
it, and that it was composed of honest, godly men. They 
do not prove that Smyth and his party were not at first 
members of the ancient Church. Bradford was in Amster- 
dam in 1608; Smyth’s words were printed in 1609, after the 
disputes between him and the old Church. The fact that 
there was a second Church in 1608 is by no means conclu- 
sive that there was a second Church in 1606. Dr. Dexter’s 
quotations, therefore, do not prove his point. On the other 
hand, Ainsworth says (in 1608): ‘‘Mr. Smyth, Crud, and 
some others, which were never officers, much less pillars in 
our Church, did, indeed, forsake their first faith and died 
soon after.”* This passage is very loosely written. We 
do not learn from it whether all forsook their first faith, 
and all died soon after, or whether all forsook their faith 
and only some died soon after. If the meaning is that all 
died, there must have been some other Smyth, as John 
Smyth was then living. There might have been more 
Smyths than one; but it is probably safe to suppose that 
John Smyth is referred to, and that Ainsworth means to 
say that although he was not an officer or a pillar, he was 
a member of the ancient Church. That he did mean this, 
*,Hanbury, Vol. I, page 172. 
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is made almost certain by his saying (in 1609) of Smyth, 
that ‘‘he not long since professed himself to be a member 
with us.”* We respectfully submit that Ainsworth’s posi- 
tive, contemporaneous statement is of greater weight than 
Dr. Dexter's inference. We, therefore, conclude that Smyth 
and his party were members of the ancient Church. 
Granting that Smyth was a member of Johnson’s Church, 
we may inquire what led to his exclusion. or withdrawal. 
These inquiries, as they refer to the beginning of a great 
movement, are not mere antiquarian piddling. They lead 
us to trace out the successive stages of an interesting and 
important development. When the parties first began to 
quarrel, Ainsworth tells us that there was ‘‘one only differ- 
ence” between them. ‘‘He and his followers breaking off 
communion with us, charged us with sin for using our 
English Bibles in the worship of God; and he thought that 
the teachers should bring the originals (the Hebrew and 
Greek) and out of them translate by voice.” Let us not 
misunderstand Smyth’s position. He did not object to the 
reading of the Bible; he held that it is the ultimate authority 
in doctrine and morals;{ but that worship is a ‘‘spiritual 
exercise,” in which thoughts and feelings are awakened and 
directed by the Spirit. Therefore, ‘‘to bind a regenerate 
man to a book in praying, preaching, or singing, is to set 
the Holy Ghost to school.” Remains of this same feeling 
are seen at the present day in contempt for written sermons 
and read prayers. It is not simply that extemporaneous 


* Hanbury, Vol. I, page 179. 
t+ Hanbury, Vol. I, page 180, Smyth thus states his own case: ‘1. Wee 


hould that the worship of the New Testament, properly so-called, is spir- 
ituall, proceeding originally from the hart; and that reading out of a Locke 
(though a lawful ecclesiastical action) is no part of spirituall worship, but 
rather the invention of the man of synne, it being substituted for a parte of 
spirituall worship. 2. Wee hould that, seeing prophesiing is a parte of 
spirituall worship, therefore in-time of prophesiing it is unlawfull to have 
a booke as help before the eye. 3. Wee hould that, seeing singing a psalme 
is a parte of spirituall worship, therefore it is unlawfull to have a booke 
before the eye in the time of singing a psalme.” 

tSee Articles LX-LXIII of his ‘* Confession.” 
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sermons are more interesting and effective, but the notion is 
that a true. preacher is inspired, and that his thoughts and 
words are given him from above as occasion may require. 

. Ainsworth says: ‘‘If we would have laid aside our trans- 
lated Bibles, communion (say they) should have been kept 
with us.”” We see no reason for going behind this state- 
ment. The difference was enough to produce irritation, 
distrust, contention. It was seen and felt every time the 
Church met for worship; and the parties were perpetually 
reminded that they were not one, but two. Dr. Dexter’s 
second point seems, therefore, to have been well taken, 
namely: That the question of baptism was not the moving 
cause of the division in the old Church. Ainsworth’s state- 
ment might lead us to infer that Smyth was the active agent 
in producing the separation; but such an inference is not 
necessary; and, as at present informed, we know not 
whether he was expelled by the Church or voluntarily with- 
drew from it. His connection with it, in either case, was 
of no long duration. 

Thus far Smyth’s Baptist views do not appear, but his 
peculiar doctrines developed very rapidly. In 1606, towards 
the close of the year, he went to Amsterdam, and was 
received into the fellowship of the ancient Church. In 
1609 Ainsworth publishes a book in which he says that 
Smyth had been given ‘‘over to the abomination of Ana- 
baptism.” More than this, Smyth finished writing his 
‘Character of the Beast” the 24th of March, 1608. He 
was then already a Baptist. His own writings help us very 
little in determining the order of events, for, while they 
were written at intervals longer or shorter, they were all 
published the same year (1609). The course of the history 
seems to be something like this: When Smyth reached 
Amsterdam he at once joined the ancient Chutck. That 
Church had maintained substantially the views they had when 
they moved to Holland thirteen years before. Smyth’s 
congregation gathered later, and in the full current of relig- 
ious development in England had gone forward. This 
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unequal development had produced differences of opinion 
in the two Churches called by the same name, and sup- 
posed to hold the same doctrines. As soon as these two 
bodies united their differences began to emerge; and a sep- 
aration soon followed. When the separation took place the 
seceding or expelled party were still Brownists. But the 
new Church having cut itself loose from its ancient moor- 
ings was in a position to receive new light and to follow 
new promptings. The position of the Separatists was a sost 
of half-way station, logically weak and untenable. There 
was always a twofold tendency among them, one to go 
back to the English Church, and the other to go forward to 
the Baptists. A true Independent was logically,a Baptist. 
Smyth, helped it may be by the influence of Anabaptists 
around him, soon saw this, and gave up infant baptism. 
Possibly he opposed infant baptism before he became a 
convert to Anabaptism. These two things are not the 
same. There are thousands of anti-Pedobaptists who are 
not Anabaptists; but having discarded infant baptism, un- 
less the development is illogically arrested (a frequent case), 
the next thing is progress to the Baptist position. Smyth 
and his party went forward, as we may gather from the 
writings against them, by an interesting process. Of course, 
they saw that, if infant baptism is unauthorized, they had not 
been properly baptized. But, besides this, they reached the 
conclusion that their baptism was invalid in another way. 
They argued that if the Church they had left was polluted, 
all its acts and ordinances were polluted. Their baptism, 
their ordination, every thing that constituted them ministers 
or members of the Church, was polluted, and, therefore, 
they were no Church at all.* Having reached this view, 
he next thing was that the Church should disband, all be 
baptized and make a new beginning. 


*This view is precisely that of Cyprian in the middle of the third cen- 
tury, and of the Donatists in the century following. It is worth while to 
notice that itis only because of their agreement with the Donatists on this 
point that the early Baptists are sometimes spoken of as Donatists. The 
Donatists were not less Pedobaptists than their Catholic opponents. 
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It was no easy matter to determine how the new begin- 
ning should be made. As the validity of the ordinances 
was supposed to rest on the purity and orthodoxy of the 
administrator, where could a proper administrator be found ? 
As they knew of none, the only thing to do was to origi- 
nate or re-establish a proper baptism among themselves. 
They did not doubt that they had a right to do this. They 
indignantly repudiated (as did all the Separatists) the doc- 
trine of Church succession.* They felt that there was no 
pure Church in all the world. But how should they go 
about restoring baptism and establishing a true Church? 
They were all unbaptized believers, and no one had more 
right than all the rest to baptize. Smyth and Helwise, who 
had been ministers, had vacated their office, and were on a 
level with the humblest of the party. Smyth might bap- 
tize Helwise and Helwise then baptize Smyth, and then 
they baptize the others. This is what we would expect 
them to do; and this was Jong thought to be what was 
done. But it was not so. The beginning was made by 
Smyth’s baptizing himself. This is a thing so improbable 
that we would not believe it without strong proof. The 
] proof that Dr. Dexter adduces is ample and conclusive. 
It had convinced Barclay and Evans before it convinced 
him, and ought to convince every body else. It is a sim- 
ple matter of fact. We could not deny it if we would; and 
there is no reason in the world why we should wish to 
deny it. Let it be admitted, cheerfully and without hesita- 
tion, that John Smyth baptized himself, and was, there- 
fore, in the most literal and unequivocal sense, a Se- 
Baptist. What of it? Nothing—except that it is a great 
pity that the corruptions of the Church of Christ and 
his own crude-notions should have driven him to that 
extremity. 


* Article LXXXI of Smyth’s ‘*Confession,” says: ‘‘There is no suc- 
cession in the outward Church, but that all the succession is from heaven, 
and that the new creature only hath the thing signified, and substance 
whereof the outward Church and ordinances are shadows,”’ etc. 
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The question as to the mode in which Smyth baptized 
himself is a difficult one. Half of Dr. Dexter’s first paper is 
taken up with the attempt to answer it, and at last he has 
virtually to confess that his answer is unsatisfactory. He 
says (page 30): ‘‘I think of Smyth and his company, now 
meeting a short distance outside the fortifications, on the 
bank of this river (the Amstel) or some little affluent, for 
the performance of their solemn service. . . . Thus 
gathered together, after quietly waiting until all, with one 
consent, had laid the duty of beginning upon himself, I 
conceive of Mr. Smyth—disrobed sufficiently to allow of 
the easy washing of the upper portion of his body by him- 
self—as walking into the stream, lifting handfuls of water 
‘and pouring them liberally upon his own head, shoulders, 
and chest, until clean and white they glistened under the 
purifying streams, solemnly repeating, as he did so, that 
formula which the Savior bequeathed to his people to the 
end of time.” This is not given as history, but as con- 
jecture. It is as purely a matter of imagination as Cer- 
vantes’ description of the knighting of Don Quixote. Dr. 
Dexter calls it ‘‘fancy which may be truth.” As fancy let 
it stand. But not content with a verbal description Dr. 
Dexter summons the wood-engraver’s skill to his aid. In 
this he is not happy. The picture he gives to ‘‘represent 
the services performed by Mr. Smyth upon himself’’ is a 
picture of the ‘‘self-baptism in earlier days of a Heme- 
robaptist.” History tells us very little indeed about the 
Hemerobaptists, but as little as we know it is reasonably 
certain that they daily plunged themselves beneath the 
water, as any one may see by consulting Epiphanius,* or 
by looking at the picture! 

We wish we could say positively what were the services 
that Mr. Smyth performed on himself. That Dr. Dexter 
gives us no real infgrmation on the subject is no fault of his. 
He has labored zealously and, we believe, honestly, to ascer- 
tain the facts in the case. The trouble is that those who 
**«*Patrologia Greeca,” Vol. XLI, Col. 255. 
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saw Mr. Smyth baptize himself speak of baptism with pro- 
voking indefiniteness. They simply call it the ‘‘ washing of 
baptism,”’ and ‘‘the mode,”’ in the controversy with Smyth, 
does not come in question. Hanbury gives us one passage 
that goes a little way, a very little way, towards helping us. 
Speaking of Francis Johnson, the passage says: ‘‘ And he 
took water and washed the faces of them that were bap- 
tized.”* As the children baptized were ‘‘of several years 
of age,” we hardly know whether Mr. Johnson was acting 
in his office as minister or simply performing a service 
which properly belonged to the children’s mothers. It is 
really not certain whether this washing was before the bap- 
tism, or in the baptism, or whether the statement made 
in reference to it was made in good faith or half in scorn. 
But we heartily agree with Dr. Dexter that the question as 
to how Mr. Smyth was baptized is only a question of his- 
toric (or antiquarian) interest. So far as it bears upon the 
question as to how we ought to be baptized, it does not 
make a particle of difference whether Mr. Smyth immersed 
himself or simply ‘‘ poured handfuls of water over his head, 
shoulders, and chest, until clean and white they glistened 
under the purifying streams.” We are not baptized after 
the example of John Smyth. 

No man of generous impulses can look much into the 
history of a good man without a feeling of kindness for 
him; and we doubt not that Dr. Dexter is conscious of 
inward dissatisfaction when he remembers that about the 
only fact in the life of John Smyth that he has brought 
distinctly before the public is the fact that he baptized him- 
self. The excuse which he would make to himself is that 
he was not writing Smyth’s life; but only proving one fact 
in it. The excuse is valid. When we began this article 
we felt that it would be a grateful task to tell our readers all 
that we knew or might find out about Smyth and his work, 
instead of hunting diligently, and not entirely successfully, 
for some small facts about him; and we almost regret that 
* Hanbury, Vol. I, page 85. 
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we did not follow our first impulse. Smyth was a man 
worthy of our entire respect. His learning, ability, and 
purity of character made him to be honored by all his con- 
temporaries. He was accused of being fickle and unsteady 
in his beliefs. But it must be remembered that he lived in 
a time when no true searcher after truth, however con- 
servative he might be, felt that he had reached a finality. 
The Separatists, especially, convinced that the Church of 
England was corrupt, had withdrawn from her, and with 
Bible in hand, like sailors with only a compass in an unex- 
plored sea, were seeking for some sure resting place. All 
of them believed things at last which they did not believe at 
first. ‘‘I am verily persuaded the Lord hath more truth 
yet to break forth out of his holy Word,” said John Rob- 
inson in his farewell address to the Pilgrim Fathers. In the 
same spirit, and in words scarcely less noble, John Smyth 
says in answer to the charge of inconstancy, ‘‘I profess I have 
changed, and shall be ready still to change for the better.” 
His ‘‘Confession of Faith,” consisting of one hundred arti- 
cles, lies open before us. What a chasm there is between 
his doctrines and the doctrines of the Church he had left! 
How clear and steady are his conceptions of the great fun- 
damental truths of Christianity, and how broad and catholic 
is his spirit. It is the eighty-fourth Article of his creed 
that says: ‘‘The magistrate is not, by virtue of his office to 
meddle with religion or matters of conscience, to force and 
compel men to this or that form of religion, but to leave 
Christian religion free to every man’s conscience, and to han- 
dle only civil transgressions, injuries, and wrongs of man 
against man, in murder, adultery, theft, etc., for Christ only is 
king and lawgiver of the Church and conscience.” The man 
who wrote these words died in Amsterdam in 1612, after a 
life of hardship, self-denial, and devotion to God’s truth. 
In some things he made mistakes, but he died as he had 
lived, with his face towards the light. 

In his second paper Dr. Dexter inquires whether ‘‘dip- 
ping were a new mode of baptism in England in or about 
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1641." His manner of stating the question is ambiguous. 
We are at a loss to know whether the word ew is to be 
taken in an absolute or in a restricted sense. If it is to be 
taken absolutely, the question would be easily and shortly 
answered in the negative. Indeed, we think that so schol- 
arly a man as we take Dr. Dexter to be never would have 
thought of asking it. It would be an imputation on his 
scholarship to suppose that his knowledge of Church his- 
tory is confined to the post-Reformation period; or that his 
special investigations have not gone further back than the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. We are not dis- 
posed to make any such imputation, but shall take it for 
granted that he is acquainted with the whole subject, and 
that he did not, could not, and would not suppose that im- 
mersion was an absolutely new mode of baptism in England 
in 1641. We take it that he uses the word mew in a restricted 
sense. He no doubt means that dipping was new in Eng- 
land in 1641, in the same sense in which a Congregation- 
alist or a Presbyterian would admit that Congregational- 
ism or Presbyterianism was then new; that is, that although 
they had existed in apostolic times, and had the sanction of 
apostolic authority, they had given place to a hierarchical 
system, and were now revived and restored. The question 
that Dr. Dexter asks is not whether immersion had ever 
been practiced in England, but whether, having become vir- 
tually disused in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
it was then newly introduced by the Baptists. This is the 
proper way of stating the question, and puts Baptists in 
the same position towards immersion that Presbyterians 
are in towards Presbyterianism, and Congregationalists 
towards Congregationalism. 

All Protestants confess that the Church had departed 
from the truth. The papacy was a thousand years old; prel- 
acy was older still. But papacy and prelacy were not, 
therefore, true. Congregationalism had had no real place 
in the Church since the third century; but it was not, there- 
fore, false. Mere age, or continuity of existence through a 
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long stretch of time, is not the test of the truth of a Chris. 
tian doctrine, or the sanction of an ecclesiastical custom. 
Why should we not allow this fact tq have its legitimate 
effect on our thinking and feeling? If Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, and Baptists should free themselves from a 
lingering attachment to tradition and ecclesiastical authority 
and plant themselves firmly on the sole authority of the 
Word of God, they would act more consistently, and be 
more likely at last to get to the truth. Baptists have 
greatly embarrassed themselves, as have also Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists, by seeking to trace out a regular 
ecclesiastical succession. How eagerly all these parties have 
scrambled over Waldenses, Albigenses, Paulicians, and 
others! Let us all together, as did the early English Bap- 
tists, cast aside the notion of Church succession and Church 
infallibility. For ourselves, we do not intend to be weighted 
by any such popish baggage. We do not care how John 
Smyth, Menno Simon, or any one else baptized; our only 
care is to know what is baptism as Christ instituted it and 
intended it to be observed. We are not concerned, there- 
fore, whether Dr. Dexter’s conclusions are true or not. 
His inquiry has no bearing on the general, vital question 
between immersionists and non-immersionists, but only on 
the incidental and very subordinate one of the mode of 
baptism used by the English Baptists before 1641. 

The English Church has for centuries had a liturgical 
form of worship. The liturgies she has used are well known 
and easily accessible. It is no difficult task, therefore, to 
ascertain, for any given time, what was the normal, author- 
ized mode of baptism in England. We have now before 
us the ‘‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer, being a his- 
torical, ritual, and theological commentary on the devo- 
tional system of the Church of England, edited by John 
Henry Blunt, M. A., F. S. A.,” etc. We turn to the ‘‘Of- 
fices for Holy Baptism.” From 1085 to 1549 what is 
known as the ‘‘Salisbury Use” was the accepted form in 
the Church. Our purpose does not require that we should 
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go further back than this. What does this ‘Salisbury 
Use”’ tell us about the mode of baptism? It tells us that 
the priest was required to take the child by the sides in his 
hands and baptize it by trine immersion. He was to say, 
‘‘T baptize thee in the name of the Father;” and then he 
was to immerse the child once, its face turned towards the 
north and its head towards the east. He was to add, ‘‘and 
of the Son,” and again immerse the child once, its face be- 
ing towards the South. He was to conclude the formula, 
“and the Holy Spirit. MAmen;” and a third time immerse 
the child, this time its face turned towards the water.* 
Nothing could be more explicit than this. There is no 
room for quibble or evasion or ambiguity in it. We may 
unhesitatingly believe that what is here described was the 
mode of baptism in England in the eleventh century. It 
would not at all alter the case if, for special reasons, affu- 
sion should be occasionally tolerated. When the people of 
that day thought or spoke of baptism the picture in their 
minds was of trine immersion, as the ritual enjoined it. 

The baptismal office in the ‘‘Salisbury Use” held its 
place in the English Church four hundred and fifty years. 
That almost down to the close of that time it represented 
the practice of the people as well as the law of the Church 
is witnessed by a passage from the writings of William Tyn- 
dale, quoted by Dr. Dexter. Tyndale says: ‘‘ Behold how 
narrowly the people look on the ceremony. If aught be 
left out, or if the child be not altogether dipped in the 
water, or if because the child is sick the priest dare not 
plunge him into the water, but pour water on his head, 
how tremble they! how quake they! ‘‘How say ye, Sir 
John (say they), is this child christened enough? Hath it 
full christendom ?’’t But is Tyndale here simply exposing 
the superstition of the people, and not representing his own 


*Et ego baptizo te in nomine Patris (et mergat eum semel versa facie 
ad aquilonem, et capite versus Orientem). Et Filii (et iterum mergat semel 
versa facie ad meridiem). Et SpiritusSancti. Amen (et mergat tertio recta 
facie versus aquam). 

Tt Works, Vol. I, page 277. 
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views of the mode of baptism? He answers this question 
when he says, ‘‘There is no other means to be saved from 
this damnation than through repentance towards the law 
and faith in Christ’s blood, which are the very inward bap- 
tism of our souls, and the washing and the dipping of our 
bodies in the water is the outward sign. The plunging of 
the body under the water signifieth,’’* etc. This William 
Tyndale died at the stake October 6, 1536, crying with his 
latest breath, ‘‘ Lord, open the king of England’s eyes.” 

Having before us the ‘‘ Salisbury Use,” the works of 
Tyndale, all the works published by the Parker Society, and 
‘‘being of a sound mind,”’ we can not believe that Dr. 
Dexter could, would, should, or did intend to intimate that 
dipping was an absolutely new mode of baptism in England 
in or about the year 1641. 

In 1549 the ‘‘Salisbury Use” gives place to the Prayer 
Book of Edward VI, and now, for the first time, the En- 
glish Church authoritatively recognizes affusion, or pouring, 
as an alternative mode of baptism. If the child to be 
baptized may well endure it, the priest is discreetly and 
warily to dip it in water; but if it is weak, it may suffice to 
pour water upon it. Immersion still holds the place of 
honor, and the Church authorities still speak of it as if it 
were the only mode of baptism. Bishop Horn, for exam- 
ple, writing to Henry Bullinger (between 1563 and 1565) 
says that the priest examines the godfathers and godmoth- 
ers ‘‘concerning their faith, and afterwards dips the infant 
in water.”’*+ He says nothing of pouring, but it is evident 
that pouring was fast pressing forward to the first place in 
the practice of the English Church. When the new Prayer 
Book was issued Tyndale had been only thirteen years 
dead; but the king’s eyes had been opened, he had broken 
with Rome, and England had become subject, as she had 
not been for years, to religious influences from the Conti- 
nent. Distinguished scholars from abroad, chosen mostly 


* Works, Vol. I, page 26. We quote the Parker Society’s edition. 
t Zurich Letters, Vol. I, page 356. 
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from the Reformed rather than the Lutheran party, held 
professorships in the English universities. During the reign © 
of Mary many Englishmen, having to flee for their lives, 
sought refuge in France, Holland, and Switzerland. When 
these returned they brought back Continental notions with 
them. How far this was the case we may gather when we 
remember that this was the period of the rise of the great’ 
Puritan or Presbyterian party, of John Knox and the Refor- 
mation in Scotland. 

What effect did this close connection with the Reformed 
Churches have on the mode of baptism in England? What 
did the Reformed Church teach in reference to it? No 
man in Europe probably had more influence on English 
ecclesiastical matters than Henry Bullinger, the successor 
of Zwingle at Zurich. Describing baptism, he says: ‘‘It is 
an institution of God, and consisteth of the Word of God 
and the holy rite or ceremony whereby the people of God 
are dipped in the water in the name of the Lord.”* But 
after this formal definition of the rite, he says that it is 
‘*free either to sprinkle or to dip,” and that ‘‘sprinkling 
doth as much as dipping.” Calvin also taught that the 
mode of baptism ‘‘is not of the least consequence, and that 
Churches should be at liberty to adopt either immersion or 
sprinkling, according to the diversity of climate.” The 
influence of all the Reformed Symbols is in the same direc- 
tion. In theory the mode was regarded as of no conse- 
quence; in practice the Continental Churches almost exclu- 
sively sprinkled or poured. Before this time the English 
Church, owing to her insulated position, had been largely 
unaffected by the changes going on in the rest of Europe. 
But now, coming into closer contact with the Reformed 
Churches, the tendency was that she should assimilate her 
practice to theirs. This tendency was quickened by pecul- 
iar circumstances. The English Church, true to her con- 
servative character, had retained certain ancient ceremonies 
in her office for baptism, such as the blessing of the font, 


* Decades, Vol. IV, page 352. 
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signing with the cross, etc. The whole Puritan party, and 
many among the Episcopalians, regarded these as popish 
and idolatrous. Because they were associated with fonts, 
they removed the fonts from churches and substituted basins 
for them. This practice was so frequent as to call forth 
special laws against it. Many who would not go so far 
to avoid the hated ceremonies would keep away from the 
font and have their children baptized by ministers of their 
own way of thinking; that is, by ministers who were spe- 
cially under Continental influences. 

We think there can be no doubt that the example and 
teaching of the Continental Churches and the favoring con- 
ditions in England furnish a sufficient explanation of the 
change of the font to a basin, and of dipping to pouring in 
the English Church. We have no means of determining 
the extent of this change in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. We are safe in saying that the more con- 
servative part of the Episcopalians still clung to the old 
custom. When the child could endure it they still discreetly 
and warily dipped it; when it was weak, they poured the 
water upon it. The English Church has never sanctioned 
sprinkling.* As to the Presbyterian element in England we 
can speak with more definiteness, and yet not with absolute 
accuracy. It is likely that among the Puritans sprinkling 
or pouring was almost universal. This must be said with 
caution, for we can not, in those times of rapid change, 
judge of what was done at one time by what was done at 
a subsequent time. We know what the Westminster Assem- 
bly of Divirres did in 1644. On Wednesday, the seventh 
day of August, of that year, they decided by a vote of 
twenty-five to twenty-four that ‘‘the minister shall take water 
and sprinkle or pour it with his hand upon the face or fore- 
head of the child.”” The next day, Thursday, the eighth 
day of August, 1644, it was further debated ‘‘about dipping 
in baptism.”” The day before there had been ‘‘a large and 
long discourse whether dipping were essential or used in 
*See ‘*An. Book of Common Prayer,” page 226. 
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the first institution.”” Now the question is whether it might 
have a place in the Directory. It was decided to exclude 
it, and, ‘‘as for the dispute itself about dipping, it was 
thought fit and most safe to let it alone.”"* This is what 
the Assembly of Divines did on Thursday, the 8th of 
August, 1644, annulling what Christ commanded sixteen 
hundred years before. But it is not certain that that Assem- 
bly would have ventured so far if its meetings had taken 
place forty years earlier; and it is almost certain that their 
decision now was largely influenced by the discussions with 
Baptists on the mode of baptism, which discussions were 
then first beginning to arise in the Church, both among the 
Episcopalians and the Dissenters. 

There were Baptists in England during the sixteenth 
century. We now and then read of obscure and hunted 
congregations of them. They are usually spoken of as 
foreigners fleeing from persecution in Germany or Holland; 
but occasionally natives of England are mentioned as hold- 
ing Anabaptist views, and as ‘‘meeting together to talk 
about the Bible.”” The controversial literature of the time 
furnishes proof that anti-Pedobaptist views were beginning 
to excite serious attention, and to call forth labored arguments 
in favor of infant baptism. There may have been Baptist 
churches hidden away and eluding the search of bishop and 
magistrate ; but of them we have no knowledge. The his- 
tory of the English Baptists does not begin until the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, since which time there 
have been organized Baptist churches in England. These 
churches were few and weak, and their history is obscure 
up to the time of the meeting of the Long Parliament and 
the beginning of the struggle between the king and the 
people. Then they suddenly burst into prominence. In 
1646 there were no less than forty-six Baptist churches in 
and about London alone; and Baptists are numbered by 
thousands.¢ From that time they have never ceased to be 


*See Lightfoot’s Works, xiii, pp. 298-301. 
TSt. Mary’s Norwich Chapel Case, page 114. 
Vout. V, No. 17—2 
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an important factor in the religious and civil history of 
England and America. 

Were these English Baptists immersionists before 1641 ? 
Did they, in the beginning of their existence have peculiar 
views as to the mode of baptism? We must frankly say 
that although we have found somewhat frequent allusions 
to them in the sixteenth century we have nowhere found 
any intimation that they did not baptize just as other people 
baptized. There is no allusion to their mode of baptism. 
It is proper to say that while our search has been extensive 
it has not been completely exhaustive; and it may possibly 
be ascertained hereafter that at least some of the English 
Anabaptists of the sixteenth century were professedly and 
exclusively immersionists. It is also proper to say that 
the silence of their opponents on the subject may be ac. 
counted for by the fact that immersion was so common at 
that time as not to excite attention; or by the other fact 
that the mode of baptism, owing to the influence of the 
Continental Reformers, had early begun to be looked upon 
as a matter of supreme indifference. But again it must be 
noticed, that if Baptists regarded a particular mode essen- 
tial, while all others regarded all modes equally allowable, 
this of itself would constitute a peculiarity which could 
hardly fail to attract attention. The fact that it did not 
attract attention must be taken as negative proof that it did 
not exist. 

When we come to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, although Baptists themselves come out into a 
clearer light, we ‘have still difficulty in deciding what was 
their mode of baptism. We have already noticed the indefi- 
nite way in which baptism is spoken of by the refugees at 
Amsterdam. It, like the mode of John Smyth’s bap- 
tism, is a difficult problem, and Dr. Dexter has labored very 
faithfully on it. He came to his work with advantages not 
enjoyed by former investigators. He had the privilege of 
examining certain contemporaneous, or nearly contempo- 
raneous tracts in the British Museum, which have not here- 
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tofore been so thoroughly looked into. Unfortunately these 
tracts do not ‘go back quite far enough.. They are all in- 
cluded between the years 1641 and 1662. But the point 
that Dr. Dexter makes is that, while these tracts do not 
cover the exact time in dispute, they speak of dipping as a 
new mode of baptism, and as something but recently intro- 
duced by the Baptists. They use such expressions as 
‘these new dippers,” ‘‘the new ordinance of dipping,” 
‘the new mode of dipping,” ‘‘the new inventions of the 
late Anabaptists,”” and many more. 

We repeat what we have already said, that it does not 
make a particle of difference to us whether the English 
Baptists first began to immerse in 1641, or had always done 
so. We cheerfully admit the force of Dr. Dexter's quota- 
tions. We do not wonder that they should seem to him 
perfectly conclusive. But before we decide that the ques- 
tion is closed, we must take into the account two things. 
The first is the ambiguity of the word zew; the second is 
the animus of. those who use it. In some cases the new- 
ness of the thing consists in the fact that it is.exclusive of 
every thing else. Thus Baillie says: ‘‘Among the new 
inventions of the late [recent] Anabaptists, there is none 
which, with greater animosity, they set on foot than the 
necessity of dipping over head and ears, than the nullity 
of affusion and sprinkling in the administration of baptism.”’ 
To the same end Pagitt says: ‘‘At this day they have a 
new crotchet come into their heads, that all that have not 
been plunged nor dipped under water are not truly baptized, 
and these also they rebaptize.” In some cases the new 
baptism seems to be spoken of in contrast with the old or 
first baptism. In other cases, however, the newness is 
certainly referred to the mode. One writer says, emphatic- 
ally, ‘‘ Dipping was and is, as I have said, a new business, 
and a very novelty.” Mr. Praise-God Barbon, who has by 
many been considered an excellent Baptist, writing in 1643, 
allows to the ‘‘total dippers” an antiquity of only ‘‘two or 
three years, or some such short time.” With Mr. “Barbon 
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the word ‘‘new”’ seemed actually to mean new: but others 
used it as Dr. Primrose used the word ‘‘ colt,” with large lati- 
tude. The authors already quoted spoke of a new baptism 
in 1643, and twenty-six years afterward Richard Baxter was 
still speaking of ‘‘a new sort of baptism.”” We can hardly 
think that any of Dr. Dexter’s authorities speak of dipping 
as something that never had been practiced before. But in 
whatever sense they use the term they use it as a term of 
reproach, with the evident feeling that to prove the novelty 
is the same as to prove the invalidity of the Baptist posi- 
tion. It must be admitted, however, that so far as the 
extracts given show, the charge of newness is not met by 
a positive denial, but only by the claim that a new doctrine 
might be a true doctrine, as is witnessed by the case of 
Paul’s. new doctrine of Jesus and the resurrection. 

It has been our aim to state the case exactly as Dr. 
Dexter has presented it. In showing wherein it fails of per- 
fect conclusiveness our only object has been to give it a full 
and well-rounded statement. But that our readers may 
understand the full force of the point he makes we must 
put them in possession of all the known facts as to the 
practice of the English Baptists. We may begin with the 
year 1644. In that year seven Churches in and about Lon- 
don publish a ‘‘ Confession of Faith.” In the fortieth Ar- 
ticle of that ‘‘ Confession” they say of baptism: ‘‘The way 
and manner of dispensing this ordinance is dipping or plung- 
ing the body under water.’’ There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the great body of English Baptists were at this 
time immersionists. By Baptists we mean those who were 
now joined together in separate Church organizations. This 
explanation is given because of the fact that there were 
many anti-Pedobaptists at that time in other Churches. 
Cotton Mather mentions some such in his day, ‘‘who 
turned their backs when infants were brought forth to be 
baptized in the congregation.”* In 1641 Eward Barber 
published a treatise in which he ‘‘clearly showed that the 

*Crosby, ‘‘ History of Baptists,”’ Vol. I, page 113. 
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Lord Christ ordained dipping.”* In 1640 Richard Blunt 
withdrew from Henry Jessy’s Church, and went over to 
Holland to seek immersion at the hands of an immersed 
person. In the same year it is said that John Canne 
preached at Westerleigh ; and it is said of him that he ‘‘ was 
baptized man, by them called an Anabaptist, which was to 
some a sufficient cause of prejudice; because the truth of 
believers’ baptism had been for a long time buried, yea, for 
a long time by popish inventions, and their sprinkling 
brought in the room thereof.’’+ We need not here go into 
the history of John Canne any further than to say that we 
do not know when or where he was baptized. The record 
is not contemporaneous, but is by a man who was personally 
cognizant of the facts he records, and may therefore be con- 
sidered competent testimony. But when we have reached 
1640 our records refuse to go further with us. We may 
feel certain that immersion was practiced by the Baptists 
before this time, but we have no positive proof of it. It 
has generally been believed that Spilbury’s Church, founded 
September 12, 1633, practiced immersion from the first. It 
was strictly anti-Pedobaptist; not, certainly strictly Ana- 
baptist, and if we were asked whether it practiced immer- 
sion, with the light we now have we should answer, We 
do not know. In pressing back into the past, when we 
reach the year 1640 we are compelled to pause, and as from 
some cape or promontory we look out on a sea covered 
with mists and clouds, amid which we see nothing clearly. 

The belief that the English Baptists were not at first 
immersionists is not new. It was held by Thomas Crosby, 
the first Baptist historian, a hundred and fifty years ago. 
If Baptists have almost uniformly believed otherwise it is 
simply because they have not made themselves acquainted 
with their early history. As Crosby represents it, in 
attempting to enforce the practice of immersion the Baptists 
were seeking to restore a rite ‘‘which had for some time 

*Featly’s ‘‘Dipper’s Dept.,” page 36. 
t Broadmead Records, page 19. 
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been disused.” The bitterness of the controversy which 
their attempt awakened shows how needful that attempt was. 
Suppose we grant that in 1641 immersion had already been 
so generally and so long disused that men saw it with won- 
der, and regarded it as a very novelty. It then follows that 
baptism, both in significance and form, was about to cease 
on the earth. The baptism of infants had changed and 
perverted its meaning, and sprinkling and pouring—the one 
borrowed from Judaism, the other adopted as a sort of half- 
way measure—had taken the place of the body, the visible 
form, from which the true spirit had long been expelled. 
The more completely this had taken place, the more dis- 
tinct, emphatic, and peculiarly their own was the work of 
the Baptists. They come before the world with no partners or 
rivals or abettors or sympathizers, as the restorers and preserv- 
ers of Christian baptism. If Dr. Dexter has made his point, 
this is the position in which he has placed us, and we are 
not in the least ashamed of it. 

We have briefly indicated the causes which led to the. 
abandonment of immersion in England. We had contem- 
plated a full and detailed statement of the causes which had 
previously led to the same thing in the rest of Europe; but 
that must be reserved for another time. We now close as 
we began, by acknowledging our indebtedness to Dr. Dexter 
for the work he has done for us. We are more pleased 
with it because we regard it as symptomatic of a rising dis- 
gust with the loose way in which historical statements have 
been made. If he, or some one equally qualified, would 
pursue the same method with other sections of history we 
might hope for the happiest results. If, for example, any 
one should patiently go over the many treatises written 
in the time of Charlemagne on baptism, some of them by 
his order, we might know beyond a doubt what was the 
conception of baptism at that time. And then, too, if Dr. 
Dexter’s method should be pursued it would not be long be- 
fore the more discreet and learned of our Pedobaptist friends 
would relegate huge tomes of anti-immersionist literature to 
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some receptacle for antiquated rubbish, and order some of 
their most forward champions to take their place in the 
rear with sutlers and camp-followers. If Baptists should 
feel that we have admitted too much, in admitting that the 
early English Baptists may not have uniformly practiced 
immersion, it will be because they do not realize how per- 
fectly secure the position of immersionists is. The time 
must come when Christian scholars will unanimously and 
unhesitatingly acknowledge that sprinkling and pouring 
in baptism are ecclesiastical innovations. And if Dr. Dex- 
ter, when he inquires whether ‘‘dipping were a new mode 
of baptism in England in 1641,” meant to inquire whether 
it was new in the sense that it never had been practiced 
before, we should take back all the kind things we have 
said about his candor and diligence, and be compelled to 
class him, not as we now do, with those true men to whom 
the world should patigntly listen, but with the tribe of ordi- 
nary controversialists, 
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ArTICLE II. 
THE SUBJECTION OF CHRIST. 


BY PHILIP S. MOXOM. 


‘‘Tus is fanaticism, to get too near any thing; as the 
boy with a marble held close to his eye shuts out the sun.” 
This definition of fanaticism serves also as an explanation 
of the rise of innumerable errors in conceiving the truths 
of divine revelation. A too close proximity to a doctrine, 
and an exclusive concentration of the thought upon it, 
results in the exaggeration of that doctrine at the expense 
of others equally important. As Antinomianism arises 
from an exclusive contemplation of the doctrine of divine 
sovereignty to the neglect of its true correlate, the doctrine 
of human free agency; and, on the other hand, Armin- 
ianism results from an exactly similar process, only with 
the relative position of these doctrines reversed; so, false 
views of the person and nature of Christ have arisen from 
an exclusive contemplation of his human aspects on the 
one hand, or of his divine aspects on the other. Unita- 
rianism is a revolt against those views of Christ which 
so entirely subordinated his humanity to his divinity, as 
practically to lose sight of the former altogether. In 
the reaction of evangelical Christians from the evil, yet 
logical, results of Unitarian Christology they have fre- 
quently been led back to the other extreme, and have 
so exalted the deity of Christ as to lift him, for the 
most part, out of the range of human sympathy and 
experience. 

No truth is more evidently set forth in the Scriptures 
than the proper deity of Christ. Apart from all express 
statements of this truth in the New Testament, it is over- 
whelmingly attested by the,very spirit and substance of the 
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Gospel. Divine revelation as a system is inexplicable with- 
out it. Christianity is the great world-power that it is only 
by virtue of it. The character of Christ refuses to con- 
form itself to any merely human measurements. Napoleon 
Bonaparte never spoke more wisely than when he said: 
‘*] think I understand somewhat of human nature, and I 
tell you all these [the heroes of antiquity] were men, and I 
am a man; but not one is like him: Jesus Christ was more 
than man.’’* The teachings of Christ, aside from his ex- 
plicit claims, can be rationally interpreted on no other 
hypothesis than that of his essential oneness with God. 

The deity of Christ, moreover, is a truth that is neces- 
sary to a genuine revelation of God to men, and to a true 
doctrine of atonement. The incarnation of the God-nature, 
both as a physical and a psychological fact, is the basis 
of all rational hope of redemption for sinners. We can 
apprehend God as a Savior only as he comes within 
our range, and, in some real sense, put himself on a 
level with us. 

While the foregoing is. true and vastly important, it is 
also true, and equally important, that Christ was man. 
As we could apprehend God in the attitude and relations 
of Savior only as he descended into our human condition, 
so, we may say, God could get a real and saving hold upon 
men only as he united himself with them in the person of 
Christ. Christ is thus the God-man, the mysterious link 
by which God and man are brought into vital union. He 
furnishes the point of contact between deity and humanity. 

In our representations of Christ, both to ourselves and 
to others, we are apt, through a false fear of dishonoring 
him, to talk of his humanity in a timid, gingerly way. 
We fear to speak of Jesus as human, having all the essen- 
tial characteristics and sensibilities of our own nature. Yet 
he was human, as truly and tenderly human as John or 
Paul or Mary. There is great comfort for us in the fact 
that Christ was man. It is by virtue of this fact that ‘we 


* Napoleon to Count Montholon, Bertrand’s ‘* Memoirs.” 
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can draw near to him, enter into his deepest sympathies, 
and feel a kinship with him that sanctifies and ennobles our 
lives. We are attracted and lifted up by the mighty magnet- 
ism which has its source in his essentially human nature. 

It is to be observed, further, that Christ, while he is 
the revealer of God to man, and by his propitiatory 
and mediating work, the reconciler of man to God, is also 
man’s great teacher and exemplar, declaring to men, and 
illustrating for them, the true way of life. It is only as 
man that Christ can be our exemplar; not as a man, but 
man, ¢4e man, who stands forth to the world as the embodi- 
ment and representative of perfected manhood. 

In various passages of Scripture Christ is set before us 
as the exemplification of the ideal Christian life in respect 
of his complete, voluntary subjection to the Father. It is 
this aspect of his life that I purpose now to treat. 


I. Curist’s SUBJECTION TO THE FATHER WAS COMPLETE. 


Throughout the whole range of his life the will of the 
Father was his law—not law in the sense of arbitrary de- 
cree, but law as furnishing the lines of direction along 
which flowed all his activities. 

When the Jews came to John baptizing in the Jordan 
with their inquiries as to his name and the source of his 
authority, his answer was: ‘‘I am the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” It 
was as if he denied his own personality. ‘‘I am but a 
voice,” he says. His conception of his mission was such 
that he seemed utterly to have sunk his individuality, and 
become but the instrument or medium through which the 
divine message was delivered. It was inevitable from his 
nature, that Christ's individuality should be peculiarly prom- 
inent, and should impress itself upon all who came within 
the circle of his influence, yet his subjection to the Father 
was not less, but more, complete than John’s. 

This subjection was complete: 

1. In the sphere of action. ‘‘I do nothing from myself,” 
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are his words. His deeds were the expressions of a will 
above his own individual human will. He says: ‘‘I can of 
mine own self do nothing. . . . I seek not mine own 
will, but the will of the Father who hath sent me.” Again, 
‘* Verily, verily, I say unto you, The Son of man can do 
nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do: for 
what things soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son 
likewise.” 

The key-note of his life is struck in his own saying: 
‘‘My meat is to do the will of him who sent me, and to 
finish his work.” Christ came into the world under a com- 
mission. That commission is expressed in the words: 
‘God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ Whatever he did, from the 
cradle to the tomb, was in harmony with that commission. 
The activity of his boyhood and youth was as much under 
the direction of the Father’s will as the activity of his pub- 
lic life. He was ‘‘obedient unto death.” Not unto death 
merely, as if to die were the one obligation of his life, but 
up to death. The obedience was synchronous with his life. 
His dying on the cross was but the culminating act of 
obedience in a life-long subjection of himself to the Fa- 
ther’s will. His childhood and education in the seclusion 
of home; his work in the humble shop at Nazareth; his 
labors among the benighted multitudes of Judea and Galilee ; 
his deeds of mercy and healing on behalf of the sick and 
the weary,and the oppressed who surrounded him; all that 
he did in the seclusion of the desert or the lonely mount- 
ain, or in the crowded streets of Galilean towns or the 
thronged area of the great temple, was wrought with an eye 
single to the realizing of the supreme will. 

We never read of his working a miracle for himself, yet 
his ability to perform miracles was not a delegated power. 
He had immortal life and irresistible potency within his 
own breast. He never appears as a mere instrument or 
medium through which divine force is transmitted; yet 
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always power is put forth in the execution of a will which 
he ever recognizes as supremely authoritative. 

Christ might have founded an empire. His intellect 
was surpassingly clear and penetrating; his comprehension 
was wide as the race; his knowledge of men and his power 
over them were unlimited. He might have organized them 
into pliant and irresistible instruments of his will. He was 
able to lay his hand controllingly upon all the complex ele- 
ments of the Jewish nation. He had behind him the in- 
fluence of great traditions. With a slight effort he could 
have kindled the inflammable enthusiasm of his country- 
men to such a pitch that they would have swept the legions 
of Rome from Palestine as a tempest sweeps the dead 
leaves of the forest from the branches. More than once, as 
it was, the impulse rose in the hearts of the masses like a 
tidal wave, threatening to lift him upon a throne even 
against his will; yet by no act of his life did he seek to 
avail himself of the opportunity, thus thrust upon him, of 
establishing an earthly kingdom. With high and unfalter- 
ing purpose he checked all the wild up-leapings of popular 
enthusiasm. A kingly personage, he yet abjured a crown. 
‘*My kingdom is not of this world,” are his own calm, 


significant words. ‘‘I do nothing from myself.” My 
mission is not to found an empire, to elaborate a state, to 
promulgate edicts, to marshal armies. ‘‘I seek not mine 


own will, but the will of the Father who sent me.”’ 

Thus, steadfast in his devotion to the one great aim of 
his life—the execution of the Father’s will on behalf of 
men—he did his work, and the cry that broke from his 
lips as the final pang shot through his suffering frame while 
he hung upon the cross, ‘‘# 7s finished,” testified to the 
perfection of his obedience, the completeness of his sub- 
jection to the will of God. 

We shall fail to get an adequate idea of Christ’s entire 
self-devotion throughout the whole sphere of his activity, 
unless we realize how great and unceasing his activity was. 
Some one has spoken of him as ‘‘the toiling Christ.” 
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There seems to have been scarcely a lull in his activity from 
the baptism to the crucifixion. So vast was his labor of 
love that even an inspired writer could give a just summary 
of it only in the startling hyperbole: ‘‘ And there are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they 
should be written every one, I suppose that even the world 
itself could not contain the books that should be written.” 

All these ‘‘things which Jesus did,’’ the humblest as 
well as the most conspicuous, were performed in unwaver- 
ing fidelity to the Father’s will. 

2. Not only was Jesus entirely subject to the Father in 
the sphere of action, in activities which are patent to the 
eyes of the world, he carried his subjection zuto the more 
occult sphere of feeling also. His sensibility, equally with 
his outward activity, was consecrated to the accomplishment 
of his great vicarious mission. All the appetites of his 
physical organism, all the natural desires of his profoundly 
human heart, all his capacities for pleasure or pain, all those 
shrinkings and apprehensions in the face of suffering or 
peril which are so characteristic of our human nature, were 
constantly held by him in entire subordination to the same 
will whose behests he executed in his deeds. 

The subjection by Christ of all appetites and desires to 
the one dominant purpose of his life, is illustrated with 
particular clearness by the manner in which he met and over- 
came the threefold temptation that Satan brought to bear 
upon him at the very outset of his public ministry. All 
natural appetites are, in themselves, sinless. Indeed, they 
have no moral quality, considered as the mere spontaneous 
affections of the physical nature. It is only when we con- 
template the fact that man is a moral being, and as such, 
under moral obligation; that he is thus bound to keep a 
control over all his appetites and give them a right direc- 
tion; that they are to be subjected to the spiritual instincts 
and faculties, and through these, to God—it is only when 
we contemplate this fact that the natural appetites become 
moral or immoral. Man, being sinful, may have appetites 
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that are essentially evil, because they are not natural, but 
factitious, and are expressions of the eccentricities of sin. 
His natural appetites, also, may be perverted so as to take 
on a radically evil character. The natural appetites, when 
unperverted, are thus sinless. Yet, while sinless, they are 
possible occasions of sin. As, for example, circumstances 
may arise when, to gratify an appetite legitimate in itself, 
involves a failure to obey some higher impulse, or some 
injunction of duty. The physical appetites are to be serv- 
ants of the moral nature. This truth lies at the base, and 
is the occasion, of that self-denial which is at once an ex- 
pression and a constitutive element of moral character. 

Jesus, being sinless, had no factitious or perverted appe- 
tites; yet he had all the natural, legitimate appetites of 
human nature. His control over these was complete. One 
great element of his moral grandeur was his constant and 
entire subordination of these appetites to the behests of 
the Father’s will. The first temptation which Satan pre- 
sented to Christ was in the form of a solicitation to gratify 
one of the most common and most evidently legitimate 
appetites of man—namely, the desire for food. Jesus was 
made by his long fast extremely susceptible to the temp- 
tation couched in the words: ‘‘ Command that these stones be 
made bread.” The appetite appealed to was not evil; it was 
legitimate, and its gratification pure. The possible evil con- 
nected with it lay in the fact that the gratification of this 
appetite according to Satan’s suggestion could not be accom- 
plished except by the temporary devotion to self-service 
of that power which Christ, as the Redeemer of men, might 
exercise only in the execution of the Father’s will. The 
suggestion of the tempter was, that Christ should subordi- 
nate the spiritual to the physical, should make the will of 
God secondary to the desires of the flesh. 

The Savior’s answer reveals his unexampled moral ele- 
vation, and, at the same time, the truth that the highest 
requisites of life are not material, but spiritual. ‘‘It is 
written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
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word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Thus, in 
the first stage of his contest with evil Christ subjected even 
his physical appetites entirely to the Father’s will. 

The two succeeding temptations, while not addressed 
to mere physical cravings, were yet addressed to desires 
which, with proper definition and limitation, are fundamental 
in human nature, and, of themselves, pure and innocent. 
The temptation was, in every case, really a suggestion that 
self be ministered to at the expense of moral obligation. 
The Savior’s victory over the enticements of the evil one 
was, in every step, an unfolding illustration of his complete 
subjection to God. Throughout his entire life righteous- 
ness was supreme, and each successive event in that life 
brings out into clearer view the luminous purity and flawless 
perfection of his character. 

Again, there are incident to human nature certain 

instinctive shrinkings from apprehended danger or suffering. 
These revulsions of feeling at the prospect of that which 
is painful are not evil. It is right, in the abstract, to 
_avoid pain and ward off peril. Especially is it right to 
avoid death. The instinctive fear which every one expe- 
riences at the proximity of pain or death is our natural 
guardian from the threatened evil, leading us to take such 
measures as lie in our power to protect the life that God 
has given us. 

Yet it is easy to conceive of circumstances in which 
suffering can be avoided or death escaped, only by a viola- 
tion of the highest obligations which God has imposed upon 
us. Under such circumstances there can be no question as 
to the duty of sacrificing comfort, and even life. John 
Huss did not wish to die, yet, to escape death, he must 
blacken his soul with a foul falsehood. Life, purchased at 
such a cost, would be too dear, and he went with noble 
heroism to the stake. The victims of Torquemada and the 
Inquisition contemplated the rack and the thumb-screw, the 
red-hot pincers and the iron boot with the acutest anticipa- 
tory pain. Yet truth was more precious to them than com- 
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fort and peace secured at its expense, and they groaned out 
their long days of agony in the hands of their tormentors. 

Jesus had all the natural human shrinkings from pain 
and death. We are justified by the extreme delicacy and 
sensitiveness of a nature so utterly free from the debasing 
and callousing influences of sin as was his, in supposing 
that suffering and death were even more repugnant to him 
than they could be to mere men. We have, in the Gos- 
pels, occasional glimpses given us of the strong recoil of 
his nature from anticipated pain. At one time he said: 
‘‘IT have a baptism to be baptized with; and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished.’”’ His prophetic eye 
already saw the billows of sorrow rolling up their dark mass 
in which he was erelong to be overwhelmed, and the sight 
filled his soul with anguish. When he met the Greeks on 
the day of the last great feast before his death, the deep 
gloom of his coming conflict seemed to settle pall-like 
upon him, and his oppressed heart finds utterance in the 
cry: ‘‘Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I say? 
Father, save me from this hour?” It was as if the antici- 
pated suffering had raised a great debate in his soul, and 
for a moment he questions: Shall I say this? ‘‘ Father, 
save me from this hour?” But the question is scarcely 
suggested before his soul, set in brief oscillation, springs to 
its true’ poise, and the question is answered. ‘‘For this 
cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name.” 
Once more, when he is in the garden alone, for his disci- 
ples have fallen asleep, the awful trial, toward which the 
flying hours hurry him on, flings forward its black shadow 
upon him. A nameless dread, a great darkness of brood- 
ing horror envelops him, and his soul wrestles in an agony 
so poignant that the wailing prayer is wrung from his lips, 
while his body is bedewed with a bloody sweat: ‘‘O my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” Yet, 
not for a moment is he driven from his steadfast purpose. 
Three times the anguished cry thrills up to heaven, and 
three times his deathless loyalty speaks out in triumph over 
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his pain: ‘‘O my Father, if this cup pass not away from 
me, except I drink it, tay will be done.” 

How complete was the subjection of our Lord and 
Savior to the will of God! Every desire, every affection, 
every sensibility, was brought with unswerving hand into 
subordination to the one purpose which filled his heart, the 
one will which he owned as supreme. 

3. In the third place, Christ’s subjection of himself to 
the Father was complete, zz the sphere of thought and utter- 
ance. His. intellect as well as his sensibility acquiesced in 
that obedience to the supreme will which he, as man’s rep- 
resentative, had assumed. 

We not infrequently hear it said of this or of that man, 
that his heart is better than his head. There are those 
who, in the realm of practical piety, are very devoted and 
loving servants of God, who yet, in the realm of speculative 
theology, hold to doctrines which, if carried out to their 
logical results in daily conduct, would lead to any thing but 
genuine godliness. There are some distinguished exam- 
ples of those whose lives are better than their creed; while, 
on the other hand, in every community, there are those 
whose religious conduct is at marked and reprehensible 
variance with their avowed doctrines. Such anomalies 
could not exist if men were sinless; and one of the 
most characteristic results and evidences of human sin- 
fulness is the antagonism between feeling and thought, or 
between theory and practice, which is so often exemplified 
in men. 

In Christ there was no trace of this antagonism. In him 
was no sin, and, consequently, in him 

“Mind and soul according well, 
Did make one music.” 

The loyalty to the Father’s will which was manifested 
by his deeds, and which was carried out with such fine 
fidelity in the complete subordination of every appetite and 
desire and impulse, was exhibited in the workings of his 


intellect and the utterances of his lips. 
Vo. V, No. 17—3 
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Christ did not come into the world as a peripatetic phil- 
osopher, laying down a system of morals. He came with 
no merely personal theory of life. He did not expound a 
series of doctrines which he alone had elaborated. All his 
words he stamps with this declaration: ‘‘ According as the 
Father taught me, these things I speak.” There was in his 
teachings a constant allusion to the Father as the source 
of all that he taught. . All of those strong asseverations 
which he uses, as: ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, if a 
man keep my saying, he shall never see death,” are to be 
interpreted in the light of such utterances as the following: 
‘*T seek not mine own will, but the will of the Father who 
sent me.” ‘‘My doctrine [or teaching] is not mine, but his 
that sent me.” Says Godet: ‘‘Just as Christ’s holiness 
consisted in the care with which he kept his will free from 
every influence proceeding from himself only, in order to 
keep it ever open to the impulses of the divine will, so, in 
his teaching, his whole art consisted in allowing no thought 
originating in self to rule his intelligence, and in keeping 
that faculty in a state of absolute dependence upon the di- 
vine mind. . . . He listened with the inward ear, and 
did not open his lips to give expression to his thoughts till 
he had received the answer of the Father to the silent 
questioning which his heart had addressed to him.’”’* 

But will not some say, in view of this entire subordina- 
tion by Christ of conduct, feeling, thought, and speech to 
the Father’s will, that Christ thereby shows an essential 
inferiority of nature to the Father? And will they not 
say, further, that therefore Christ was something less than 
really and properly divine? Not if they rightly read God’s 
Word, and rightly interpret Christ’s nature and office. 
While he says: ‘‘I seek not mine own will, but the will 
of the Father who sent me,” and, ‘‘From myself I do 
nothing ;” he says also: ‘‘I and my Father are one;” ‘‘He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” We can not 
mistake the significance of these words. Christ’s oneness 


* ««New Testament Studies,” page 105. 
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with the Father is not like the union of any mere creature 
with God, however exalted that creature may be. Christ’s 
oneness with the Father is unique. No other teacher has 
taught as Christ taught. No other penetrated so deeply into 
the arcana of God’s purpose, and manifested such familiarity 
with those purposes. It was no strange and mystic burden 
like that which oppressed the heart and compelled to utter- 
ance the lips of the old prophet, that Christ delivered. He 
alone, of all who have articulated to men the thought of 
God, spake in his own vernacular. He alone grasped the 
whole scope of divine revelation, and unfolded it as they 
were able to bear it to his hearers, as one to whom the 
thoughts that come out of the Infinite and the Eternal were 
familiar. He stands aloof from all other teachers, the one 
matchless being of whom alone it has been said, or could 
be said: ‘‘ And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father), full of grace and truth.” One 
with the Father in his essential nature, he was yet, in his 
work of revealing God to the world and making atonement 
for human sin, subject in all the exercises of hand and 
heart and mind to that will which is at once man’s highest 
law, and the source of man’s greatest good. 


II. Curist’s SUBJECTION TO THE FATHER WAS VOLUNTARY. 


To appreciate justly the significance of this, we need 
continually to keep in mind the fact of Christ’s essentially 
divine nature. His subjection was not the subjection of a 
mere creature. All creatures are, by their very nature, 
forever subject to God; even the evil and rebellious being 
is compelled, often unwittingly, to accomplish the divine 
purpose. In becoming incarnate the Son of God assumed 
the subject condition of the creature, yet he was always 
more than a creature. He became dependent upon God, 
yet his dependence was not the necessary dependence of a 
purely human being. In his person deity yielded to the 
humble and straightened conditions of the creature-life. 
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Though the Word was equal with God, and was Gop, 
yet he ‘‘made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself.” Christ’s subjection was not necessary, 
then, as is man’s; for, if we say that, by virtue of his be- 
coming incarnate, he necessarily became subject, we must 
still remember that the incarnation itself was not intrinsically 
necessary. There was no inherent necessity upon the Word 
that he should be ‘‘made flesh.’”’ This is the crowning 
point of God’s condescension, that he chose to assume the 
nature and lot of man in order that he might be man’s Savior. 

Having become man, Christ’s subjection to the Father 
was, as we have seen, complete. Conduct, feeling, thought, 
all the faculties and affections of his nature, were ever held 
in constant and sweet accord with the divine will. 

Christ’s subjection was voluntary, in the fact that: 

1. lt was not the result of compulsion. Christ was under 
no constraint imposed from without. He did not yield him- 
self to God's will as to an iron fate from which there was 
no escape. His assumption of human nature was not a 
stepping out into a resistless current of forces which bore 
him along upon its surface, as a river bears onward a leaf 
that has fallen upon its tide. He was not subject to God as, 
sometimes, man is subject to a despot. His obedience was 
not wrought out under the stress of an Omnipotent will. 
True to his self-elected course as a planet is true to its 
orbit, he was not, like the planet, moved by the mighty 
propulsion of inevitable external force. The Father's will 
was no fiat-power, disobedience to which was intrinsically 
impossible. That Christ should disobey the Father is 
inconceivable. On the contrary, his obedience was abso- 
lutely perfect; yet it was so, not because he could not dis- 
obey, but because he would not. Upon him was no com- 
pulsion, within him was no resistance. His obedience to 
God’s will followed any expression of that will as the echo 
follows the stroke. 
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2. Christ's subjection to the Father was not a merely nega- 
tive suljection—that 1s, a passtve acquiescence in his will. 


‘As Christ was put under no external constraint by the will 


of God, and experienced in his heart no impulse of oppo- 
sition, neither, on the other hand, was he passively plastic, 
as is the clay in the hands of the potter. He never sank 
into a mere instrument upon which the power of God fell 
as the fingers of a Thalberg fall upon a piano, bringing 
thence such harmonies as he will. Nothing in the Gospels 
is more striking than Christ’s marked, positive individuality, 
his calm self-possession, his judicial intellect, his perfect 
poise. He is never swept away by any ebullient enthusi- 
asm. Every act and every word manifests the most per- 
fect self-control and the freest self-direction. An authority 
reposed in his person and revealed itself in his manner 
and speech, that now drew men to forsake all and fol- 
low him; then to flee from his presence as from an aveng- 
ing judge. 

3. Christ's subjection was the result of a free choice. He 
was not void of will, nor was his will under compulsion. 
Freely and perfectly it assimilated itself to the will of 
the Father. The mission on which his Father sent him into 
the world was also the mission of his own election. He 
did not abdicate his deity when he assumed humanity. As 
he freely chose to undertake the salvation of men, and for 
that purpose became incarnate, so, also, he freely chose the 
humble lot which he filled, and every act of his life, from 
the most trivial (if any act in such a life could be called 
trivial) to the most momentous, even the dying on the 
cross, was the result of an uncompelled and spontaneous 
volition. One of his sayings, as recorded by John, is sig- 
nificant on this point: ‘‘For this the Father loves me, be- 
cause I lay down my life, that I may take it again. No 
one takes it from me, but I lay it down of myself.” Yet, 
as if to show that in his choosing to die for men, he would 
not make even that choice of himself only, but in humble 
obedience to the will of the Father, he continues: ‘‘I have 
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authority to lay it down, and I have authority to take it 
again. This commandment I received from my Father.” 

The perfectness of Christ’s subjection, then, consisted 
not in the abdication of his will, or the holding of his will 
in abeyance, but in the free, constant, and glad directing 
of his will to the same great end toward which was directed 
the will of the Father. Thus the voluntariness of Christ's 
subjection adds a grace and a glory to its completeness 
that make it forever the grand and luminous exposition and 
vindication of the absolute holiness and blessedness of the 
will of God. In this complete, voluntary subjection to the 
Father, Christ gives to the world a concrete realization of 
the ideal human life. It is the one only ideal. It has never 
. been paralleled, nor even approached except to such degree 
as shows all the more clearly the absolute singularity in 
beauty and grace of that life which, for our comfort, ap- 
peared in Palestine eighteen hundred years ago. Thus 
Christ, and Christ alone, is the sole flawless exemplar of all 
highest ethics, and the eminent theme of all purest teaching. 
He is the supreme embodiment of God’s idea of the per- 
fect man. 
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THOMAS AQUINAS. 


ARTICLE III. 


THOMAS AQUINAS. 
BY THE LATE REV. RICHARD M. NOTT. 
ARTICLE SECOND... 


WE closed our account of the life and times of Thomas 
Aquinas, printed in the last number of the Review, with 
the intimation that his ‘‘Summa Theologiz”’ is the great- 
est of his productions, and that it illustrates most thor- 
oughly his own method and that of the Scholastic Philosophy 
in general. To the consideration of this great work we 
now proceed. The ‘‘Summa Theologiz, or Complete 
Treatise upon Theology,” contains more than twenty-five 
hundred pages. The work consists of three parts or great 
divisions. In the Prologue the author, first quoting the 
text, ‘‘As babes in Christ, I have fed you with milk and 
not with strong meat,” states his purpose to write with sim- 
plicity, for the benefit of beginners. How exactly this 
is carried out let those who try to read determine. He 
animadverts gently on the practice in some theological writ- 
ings of*perplexing the simple by ‘‘the multiplication of 
useless questions, articles, and arguments,’’ and we con- 
clude that he intends, certainly to avoid this. Let the 
students of his discussions concerning angels judge! One 
pledge to which he binds himself is undeniably fulfilled, 
that he will not be guilty of that want of system in the 
treatment of theology which had been the grievous fault 
of many. 

The first part of the work, Pars Prima, may be described 
in general language as containing Theology proper, or the 
doctrine of God; Pars Secunda, Anthropology; Pars Tertia, 
Christology, including Soteriology and whatever the author 
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discusses of Eschatology. Pars Prima‘ treats, then, of the 
existence, essence, and attributes of God; of the Trinity— 
most elaborately and minutely discussed ; of the works and 
government of God, including,a full treatment of the sub- 
ject of creation, and leading to a discussion of the nature, 
substance, qualities, and powers of angels, and next of 
men, involving questions, some of which are curiously fan- 
ciful, but which, for the most part, are truly profound and 
fundamental. 

Pars Secunda is divided into two principal portions, the 
first of which treats of the final end of man (which is 
placed in happiness, but happiness so carefully defined that 
it is identical with the knowledge and possession of God) ; 
then, since man is made actively to seek his final end, of the 
faculties, propensities, passions, and affections, good and 
bad, by the use of which he is either aided or obstructed in 
the pursuit of that end—such as, first, the will; afterwards, 
love and its opposite, hatred; hope and fear, and all the 
rest of that list; then the habits; then the ‘‘virtues,”’ in- 
tellectual, moral and ‘‘theological” (for such distinctions 
are made); ‘‘ gifts” and the fruits of the Spirit (which it 
would seem, on some accounts, ought to have been re- 
served for the subject of soteriology), and then the nature, 
causes, and evil cf sin, in the abstract and in particulars 
(conceived of as the cause of man’s failure to seek properly 
and reach his final end). Under the last head, thé subject 
of the origin of evil, together with that of original sin, 
and of the guilt and effects of sin, comes up for survey. 
Then the topic of law, divine and human—including the 
Mosaic law, moral and ceremonial, and the evangelical law— 
is introduced, because law, in general, is regarded as a great 
system of restraint against man’s failing to secure his true 
final end. Finally, the subject of grace as the indispens- 
able help in securing the right final end is treated of, with 
reference, however, only to its primal source, God, and to 
its effects. 

The second division of Pars Secunda treats of the actual 
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moral exercises and acts and conduct, good and bad, of 
men (the preceding discussion having related to the innate 
and acquired propensities and dispositions)—that is, this 
division, which occupies seven hundred pages, contains the 
ethics of Aquinas. It is true, such matters as faith and 
unbelief are included, but because they are viewed ethically 
the same must be said of such subjects as schism and heresy, 
devotion and prayer, tithes, vows, idolatry, piety, martyr- 
dom, virginity, the contemplative and the active life com- 
pared, and ‘‘the religious state’”’—that is, the monastic pro- 
fession and life. These, and even the subject of prophecy, 
are found intermingled with the topics of charity, pru- 
dence, justice, truth, fortitude, temperance, modesty, etc., 
and their opposites, for the reason that all these alike are 
viewed on their ethical side. It must be noticed also, in 
order to appreciate the complete symmetry of the work, 
that in this ethical portion of Pars Secunda the same subor- 
dination of the entire subject-matter to the general concep- 
tion of man’s final end and his relation to that end, is 
sustained as in the first division. 

Pars Tertia, on Christology, discusses with characteristic 
minute fullness the incarnation of the Savior; his attributes 
and qualities as the God-man—(for example, his ‘‘grace,”’ 
or gracious qualities, his knowledge, the unity of his per- 
son, his subjection to the Father, the ‘‘defects of his human 
nature,” corporeal and spiritual, under which point there 
seems to be a discriminating and judicious demonstration 
that Christ took a true human nature with all its intrinsic 
limitations and weaknesses, yet without depravity); then 
his priesthood and mediatorship regarded as offices; then 
his history, from his conception and birth (where the Cati:- 
olic doctrines regarding the Virgin are included, that of the 
Immaculate Conception, however, being definitely rejected), 
to his death, resurrection, ascension, and exaltation—includ- 
ing here the author’s theory of the atonement; and, finally, 
the application of salvation, illustrated under the general head 
of the ‘‘Sacraments,” under which, of course, such subjects 
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as transubstantiation, baptismal regeneration, etc., find their 
place. Pars Terita was left incomplete at the death of the 
author, but in his published works it is found supplemented 
by a collection of material gathered from his other writings, 
especially from his Commentary on the ‘‘Sentences’’—his 
opinion on the state of the dead and eschatology being here 
included. 

It will be perceived that this work may justly be charac- 
terized as magnificently systematic. Some of the most 
striking peculiarities of its method of discussion must now 
be noticed. The construction of each particular portion is 
artificial in the extreme. Every leading topic is stated in 
the form of a so-called ‘‘Question.”” For instance, begin- 
ning at the introduction of Pars Prima we have, as Questio 
Prima, the following: ‘‘Sacred doctrine, what it includes.” 
Then, under this head, ‘‘ Articulus Primus: Whether it is 
necessary, besides philosophical learning to have also a 
doctrine ;”’ ‘‘ Articulus Secundus: Whether sacred doctrine is 
science ;” again, ‘‘Whether sacred doctrine has unity as 
a science;” again, ‘‘Whether it is a practical science;” 
‘whether it is nobler than other sciences ;” ‘‘ whether God 
is the subject of this science,” etc. 

Then we come to ‘‘ Questio Secundus : Concerning God, 
whether God is.’ ‘‘ Articulus Primus: Whether the exist- 
ence of God is known, fer se’’—that is, intuitively by us (a 
question decided by the author in the negative; an ontological 
argument in the affirmative, substantially identical with that 
of Anselm, which is so celebrated, being first stated only 
to be refuted). ‘‘ Article second: Whether the existence 
of God is demonstrable.” Article third: ‘‘ Whether God 
is’”—(that is, the demonstration, which is made to rest 
mainly on the cosmological argument forcibly presented). 

Each ‘‘ Article’? having been stated, as we have seen, 
in the form of a problem or query, is then always inva- 
riably treated first'in the negative—that is, the negative 
answer is supposed, and such arguments are stated in favor 
of it, always with the calmest candor, as might be urged 
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by an earnest supporter of that opinion. Then always fol- 
lows the formal citation of some short text of Scripture, 
or more frequently an assertion of some Father, or of the 
‘‘Philosopher’’ (a term always meaning Aristotle), which is 
regarded as essentially settling the question the other way 
on the ground of authority. It will remain, then, for the 
author to develop his own reasonings in maintenance of that 
conclusion. This he does always with great conciseness, 
and then concludes with the particular refutation of each 
of the objections that had been stated at the outset. 

To give a clearer idea of this method an example— 
selected almost at random—is subjoined. It is taken from 
Question XLIV of Part First: ‘‘On the procession of crea- 
tures” (that is, the derivation of created things), ‘‘from 
God.”” The substance of Article I will be given, the topic 
of which is stated thus: ‘‘Whether every exzs” (being or 
thing) ‘‘must necessarily have been created by God.” The 
author proceeds with his argument in the following man- 
ner: ‘‘ First, it seems that it is zof necessary that every ens 
should have been created by God. For, in the first place, 
a thing certainly may be found existing wthout a quality 
not belonging to its essential nature, as a man without 
whiteness. But the quality or condition of being caused does 
not seem to belong to the essential nature of things, because 
some entities can be conceived of without this” (God ?). 
‘*Wherefore, without this they can de. Secondly, what- 
ever can not dut be does not seem to need an efficient cause. 
But every thing necessary can not but be. Since, then, 
many things exist by necessity, it seems that not all things 
are from God. Besides, thirdly, of whatever things there 
is a cause, in regard to these a demonstration can be made 
through that cause” (the meaning seeming to be, that what- 
ever is caused might be projected a priori by any thinker, 
by a consideration of that cause; the cause being given, 
you might demonstrate the effect. ‘‘But in mathematics 
a demonstration is not made through an acting cause” 
(that is, the method of demonstration in mathematics is not 
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by reasoning from cause to effect), as appears through 
the Philosopher in III Metaph., etc., therefore not all enti- 
ties are from God as an acting cause.” 

‘* But, on the other hand, is the text in Romans xi, 36: 
‘From him and through him and in him are all things.’ 

‘I reply, then, it is necessary to say that every thing 
which is in any way, is from God.” (The argument fol- 
lowing is a striking example of subtle, metaphysical, scho- 
lastic argumentation). ‘‘ For, if.a quality is found in some 
thing by participation” (that is, not essential to it, but in it 
by communication), ‘‘it is necessary that that quality should 
have been caused by that to which it does essentially be- 
long; as, for example, iron becomes heated” (receives the 
quality of heat) ‘‘from fire. Apply this in the case of the 
quality of deing. It has been shown in the discussion” (in 
a preceding article) ‘‘on the simplicity of the divine nature, 
that God is pure being, subsisting independently; and, 
again, it has been shown that independent being can not be 
unless having wnzty”’ (that is, there can be but one absolute 
being). . . . ‘‘It follows, then, that all things other 
than God are not pure being, but only participate in the 
quality of being” (have their being dependently). ‘‘And 
all things which have being only as a quality and in de- 
gree—that is, more or less perfectly—are caused by one first 
being, who has being ferfectly.”” (This seems good enough 
reasoning, except against pantheism.) ‘‘Whence, also, 
Plato says that it is necessary before all that is multiplex to 
posit unity; and Aristotle says, that that which is in the 
highest sewse being, and in the highest sense truth, is the 
cause of all being and of all truth; as that which is in the 
highest degree hot is the cause of all heat.” 

‘*To the first point, then” (as previously urged in the 
negative), ‘‘it is to be said, that although relation to cause 
does not enter zuto the definition of being which is caused, 
yet it is necessarily connected with the very nature of such 
being, because from this fact, that something is being 
through participation, it follows that it has been caused by 
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something else. . . . But, on the other hand, because 
to be caused does not belong to the nature of being jer se, 
therefore on this very account there is found some being 
not caused”’ (that is, God). 

‘*To the second point it is to be answered ’’—but it is 
needless to pursue the course of argument farther. 

Besides the artificial formality of the arrangement, a 
reader will be struck with the highly syllogistic style of the 
reasoning. Scarcely can an argument be found in any one 
of the articles, the statement of which might not, by some 
slight alterations of structure, be cast into the exact shape 
of a syllogism—according to the Aristotelian rules. 

Another peculiar characteristic of this vast theological 
treatise which will soon draw the attention of the reader is the 
predominantly metaphysical quality of the reasoning through- 
out. It is proposed, for example, to discover and to state in 
positive terms the truth upon some theological topic. 
What course, in such a case, will modern discussion, at 
least in the hands of an evangelical investigator, invariably 
and instructively pursue? A reverential, careful, systematic 
appeal to Scripture will in every case be made. Various 
portions of the Bible will be compared, if needful, and texts 
penetratingly scrutinized in the light of the best resources 
of Biblical criticism, to obtain their exact meaning and 
their bearing. That is, modern theology is eminently exe- 
getical in its methods. Exegesis and interpretation are 
the sure means of proof and decision upon which it chiefly 
relies. But in the whole course of the ‘‘Summa Theolo- 
giz’”’ it is questionable whether there is a single illustration 
of what would now be termed, ina full sense, exegesis. The 
Scriptures are not unfrequently quoted, though not more 
than once or twice, ordinarily, in any one article. But the 
Vulgate is uniformly the only textual authority ; no attempt 
is made to search back into the original tongues; neither is 
there any such thinggs the judicial comparison of text with 
text; the most obvious import of the Latin phraseology, 
so frequently incorrect, is followed without even the faintest 
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effort at a deeper penetration; except that in the case of 
citations from the Old Testament, a far-fetched, allegoriz- 
ing method of interpretation seems to prevail. 

But in cases where modern theology steps outside of 
the Scriptures for the principles or considerations by which 
to substantiate or defend the truth of her doctrines, in what 
arena is she generally found? In the arena of discussion 
concerning sctentific facts and theories. Physical science has 
come to occupy the place once held exclusively by meta- 
physics, as proudly insisting on supplying the criteria by 
which theological dogma, if questioned in the court of 
reason at all, shall be tested. In the times of Aquinas, 
however, it is needless to remark, physical science, in the 
modern sense, had almost literally no being. Reasoning 
from the Platonic theory of ‘‘ideas,’’ the conclusion was 
reached and acted upon that psychology was a real basis for 
the discovery of laws and facts in external nature ; because 
investigation of mind would lead to the detection of the 
archetypal ‘‘ideas’’ or patterns, of which the natural world 
was only the copy. The natural science of the Middle 
Ages was ‘‘a description, as it were,”” says Hampden, ‘‘of 
the lands and seas of the visible world by an untraveled 
eye, from a study of the map of the human mind.’’ Besides, 
the study of the mind was an indispensable means in the 
estimation of these scholastic philosophers, of at least verz- 
Jying the discoveries, made through divine revelation, of 
God’s nature and attributes, for the human mind, they said, 
having been formed in God’s image, is a mirror in which 
the very qualities of his being and character may be plainly 
discerned. The capacity and power of the human intellect 
were greatly over-estimated by the schoolmen. The intel- 
lect, they seem to have believed, is capable of demonstrat- 
ing by the use of purely a@ priori principles, every truth, or 
nearly every truth, in revelation. Not only is the ground- 
plan of the whole system of truth in te human mind itself, 
but the instruments for evolving the knowledge of it are in 
the mind’s independent possession. An egregious fallacy 
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into which these writers were betrayed in the vast trains of 
reasoning built up, as they sincerely professed, on an @ 
priort method, will presently be pointed out. A reader, 
however, who undertakes the study of any one of these 
huge works, will find himself immediately plunged into an 
endless sea of purely abstract speculation. It would prob- 
ably be discovered by one who had time and patience to 
go through the entire ‘‘Summa Theologiz,” that there is 
scarcely an argument except of a metaphysical nature. 

As a striking example of this method, let the exclusively 
and profoundly metaphysical treatment of the subject of 
creation by Aquinas be compared with the Biblical—or, if 
not exclusively Biblical, then sczentific, grounds on which 
the discussion will be made to rest in the hands of a mod- 
ern inquirer. Then, abstract reasoning settled every theo- 
logical question, so far as it was allowed to be tested by 
reason; now, either the Scriptures of God, or the hammer, 
the scalpel, and the microscope of the naturalist. 

Closely connected with this feature is the bold and unre- 
strained range of the inquiries which these schoolmen per- 
mit themselves to state and argue. The spirit of speculative 
inquisitiveness seems, in their writings, to be checked by no 
consciousness of limits imposed in consequence of the mys- 
terious sacredness, the unapproachableness, or the frivolous- 
ness of any topic whatever that could be regarded as relig- 
ious. As Trench states the fact, ‘‘Every question, actual 
or imaginable, must pass their mill.”” ‘‘They intrude not 
only into things not seen, but into things that never can be 
seen.”’ Glance through the long list of ‘‘Questions”’ relat- 
ing to the subject of the Trinity, in the ‘‘Summa Theo- 
logiz,’”’ and reflect whether it would be possible to start 
any new metaphysical problem not discussed and solved 
there, touching the mysteries of ‘‘Triune Godhead.’’ Pos- 
sibly you would be pleased to be assured whether or not 
there may conceivably be a greater number than ¢hree per- 
sons in the godhead. You will find that question settled by 
Aquinas. The negative is demonstrated by irrefragable 
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metaphysical arguments. Have you ever asked whether 
there may not be discovered in human nature—since man is 
made in God’s image—some distinct traces of the Trinity? 
The query is decided here—as it had previously been by Peter 
Lombard, and long before that, indeed, by Augustine— 
affirmatively ; and Aquinas’s explanation of the nature of the 
personal distinctions in Deity—for he must needs explain 
this—is deduced from the characteristics of that essential tri- 
unity, which he believes he has detected in the human soul. 
Have you ever been curious as to whether God cou/d do things 
that he never did, nor does, nor conceivably we// do, and 
to what exact extent? Would this be a good question for 
a minister’s conference? Aquinas will answer you fully and 
precisely. Suppose you should become agitated over the 
problem, Whether woman—the question being looked at 
a priori—ought to have been formed from the rib of man; 
whether this, out of all possible ways, was the best; or 
whether children, born in a state of innocence, would have 
had perfect control over their limbs; or whether female 
children would then have been born at all. Suppose that, 
in some mood of lofty and adventurous speculation, your 
soul should clamor for light upon the question, whether an 
angel can be in more than one place at the same moment; 
or whether many angels can occupy the same point in space 
at the same moment; or whether an angel has two distinct 
kinds of knowledge, a morning knowledge and an evening 
knowledge; or whether the luminaries of heaven are ani- 
mate. For the solution of every doubt and difficulty read 
the ‘‘Summa Theologie.” The answer to one very prac- 
tical question may here be confided at once to the reader: 
At what age—what apparent age of human life—will the 


‘ bodies of all the dead come forth from their graves at the 


resurrection? Answer: All when they rise will be at the 
age of between thirty-five and forty. This answer will be 
found, not stated as something surmised, but conclusively 
demonstrated in the ‘‘Summa.”’ 

One topic must now briefly be considered before dis- 
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missing the ‘‘Angelical Doctor,” the ‘‘Summa Theologiz,”’ 
and the scholastic theology. What were the leading azms 
of that theology—called philosophy, especially as repre- 
sented in its greatest master, Aquinas? This discussion of 
the aims follows naturally upon the consideration of the 
method of the ‘‘Summa.” 

The predominant aims were two. As its first object, 
this philosophy undertook the gigantic and then new attempt 
of arranging and systematizing theology; or, as it is ex- 
pressed by Trench, ‘‘to organize the vast, often unhappy, 
mass of materials which lay before it into one shapely 
whole; adjust the relations of the several parts to one 
another; atone, or put in the way of atonement, appar- 
ent, or it might be real, contradictions; . . . a work 
which,” as a whole, ‘‘ was still waiting to be done; . . . 
the organizing, that is, after a true scientific method, of 
the rude, undigested mass that existed” of theological 
decisions and dicta. 

Its second great aim, as has, in fact, been incidentally 
indicated, was to recommend sacred truth to the reason by 
processes of metaphysical proof. It has already been seen 
how this purpose molds the construction of every article, 
from the opening to the final one in the ‘‘Summa Theo- 
logiz.’’ But the causes in the intellectual state of society 
which led to such an effort, and, indeed, rendered such an 
effort at that time indispensable, deserve our attention. 
Free thought had, in the twelfth century, risen in revolt to 
a large extent against dogmatic authority. The heresies 
that distinguish the history of both the twelfth and the 
thirteenth centuries were, with only few exceptions—that 
of the Waldenses, which began to exist in the latter half 
of the twelfth century, being the chief exception—not of 
the nature of evangelical protest and insurrection against 
the detestable errors of Romanism, but were speculative 
and rationalistic. The extensive Albigensian heresy—the 
bloody extermination of which ‘‘terrible pestilence” (to 


quote the expression of Vaughan), by the sword and 
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fagot has condemned its cruel authors and perpetrators to 
everlasting infamy—included extreme Manichean doctrines, 
so that its victorious prevalence would have been a great 
calamity to Europe. A rank form of infidelity, however, 
was the most aggressive and dangerous enemy of the 
Church. In Italy, in Spain, in France, it presented the 
boldest possible front against Christianity. It laid hold 
vaingloriously on the lately imported philosophy and dialec- 
tics of Aristotle—imported mainly through the medium 
of Arabian and Spanish sources; it reveled delightedly in 
those crude, but startling and fascinating, speculations which 
had been circulated more than a century earlier by the writ- 
ings of Averrhoes, that Mohammedan philosopher, whose 
‘*portentous shade’’—to quote some writer—was hovering 
balefully over Europe in the times of the great schoolmen; 
it welcomed with zest the half-rationalistic principles brill- 
iantly insinuated by the popular Abelard, and audaciously 
pushed these to radical and dangerous results never con- 
templated by him. Abelard having reversed the motto of 
Anselm, and declared, ‘‘I will understand in order to 
believe”’ (although he then undertook to show that the 
substance of Christianity could really be demonstrated on 
principles of reason), these reckless disciples of his cried, 
‘*The doctrines of Christianity can not be understood, 
therefore they shall be rejected.’”” The emperor, Frederick 
II, was a professed materialist, and adorned his splendid 
court at Naples not only with poets and scholars, but with 
the able defenders of rationalistic philosophies. At Flor- 
ence, and in certain other cities, flourished secret societies, 
the object of whose existence was the artful propagation of 
atheism, or the resuscitation, should it be possible, of along 
overthrown paganism. At the University of Paris scholarly 
and popular professors of theology were found, who incul- 
cated, without restraint, from their chairs principles utterly 
subversive of Christianity. The Church, therefore (the 
Church of Rome), perceived that she must, of necessity, 
throw down the gage of battle to free thought in the form 
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of a speculative rationalism. An author (Dr. Newman, 
quoted by Vaughan) says of that period: ‘‘If ever there 
was a time when the intellect went wild and had a licen- 
tious revel, it was then. When was there a more curious, 
more meddling, bolder, keener, more penetrating, more 
rationalistic exercise of the reason than at that time? What 
class of questions did that subtle, metaphysical spirit not 
scrutinize?’ He continues, describing the policy of Rome 
in a way bearing precisely on that aim of scholasticism 
which is now under. contemplation. ‘‘It was a time when 
the Church had temporal power, and could have exter- 
minated the spirit of inquiry with fire and sword; but she 
determined to put it down by argument. She sent her con- 
troversialists into the philosophical arena. It was the Do- 
minican and Franciscan Doctors, the greatest of these being 
St. Thomas, who, in those medizval universities, fought the 
battle of revelation with the weapons of heathenism.”’ 

We are here led, then, to perceive the real meaning 
of the term ‘‘the Scholastic Philosophy.”” Whoever should 
suppose that by this name some school distinguished by 
peculiar fundamental doctrines in metaphysics is meant, as 
when we speak of the ‘‘ Platonic Philosophy,” or the ‘‘ He- 
gelian Philosophy,” or the ‘‘Scottish School of Philoso- 
phy,” and who, with this hypothesis in mind, should go out 
to search for the relative place of scholasticism among such 
philosophical systems, would find himself entirely astray, 
and soon utterly bewildered. The name merely denotes 
that mighty system which prevailed in the Church in the 
Middle Ages, the aim of which was to organize theology, 
and to reconcile Christianity with reason through a meta- 
physical mode of justifying its principles. This latter aim 
did not, in itself, essentially differ from that which is con- 
spicuously professed and undertaken by Mr. Joseph Cook 
in his discussions of theological subjects. It is a legitimate 
and noble aim, provided that in pursuing it two principles 
are not neglected. The first is, that the entire body of 
Christian truth is authoritatively revealed through divine 
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inspiration, and ought to be, and is rationally received upon 
faith ; and that the philosophical justification of its doctrines 
rationally follows, not precedes, the acceptance of it by 
faith (the principle which, no doubt, Anselm substantially 
intended by his celebrated maxim, ‘‘ Credo ut intelligam’’). 
The second is, that the limitation of the human faculties, 
especially as obscured and enfeebled by depravity, will 
probably render forever impracticable on earth the entire 
accomplishment of the task of Christian philosophy; that 
is, to vindicate every religious doctrine at the tribunal of 
independent reason. The former principle the scholastic 
philosophy not simply accepted, but uncompromisingly 
urged and insisted on. But in the application of this prin- 
. ciple, this philosophy being Roman Catholic, fell into cer- 
tain egregious and unhappy errors. In answer to the 
question, What is the range of the contents of that divine 
revelation which must be received implicitly upon faith? 
scholasticism said, It includes the Bible and tradition. The 
scholastic theologian, hence, felt as much bound to make 
the popish doctrines of purgatory, absolution by priests, the 
intercession of saints, and transubstantiation appear reason- 
able by some metaphysical plan of vindicating them, as to 
show the rationality of the doctrine of the divine existence. 
Not Scriptural theology, but ecclesiastical theology was that 
which must be accepted, unconditionally, by all men as’ 
true, and which. must afterwards be proved by theological 
doctors to be philosophically true. 

The latter of the principles named above, that of the 
limitation of the human faculties, scholasticism, as has been 
hinted, seems hardly ever to have even perceived. Hence, 
the undertaking to explain every thing rationally, and the 
entire confidence that this could be done. But it was just 
here scholasticism was betrayed into that all-pervading fal- 
lacy to which indirect allusion has been made. The purely 
a priort method of demonstrating divine truth professed by 
that system, could not be, as a general thing, in a true sense 
a priori. Because the issue of every course of reasoning 
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was always held to have been absolutely settled previously. 
Belief in the doctrine was despotically imposed by the 
principle of authority ; it was, therefore, a fallacy to profess 
that this doctrine was about to be investigated by real @ 
priori processes. The terminus ad quem having been abso- 
lutely determined beforehand, what was the force of saying 
to the reader, Let us now start at an a@ priort terminus a 
quo? These writers, however, undoubtedly imposed upon 
themselves, by their own fallacy, and were not guilty of 
intentionally attempting to delude their readers. 

Closely related to the causes which involved the school- 
men in so radical an inconsistency, was another error, the 
undue dependence placed by them on the power of logic. 
Logic they held to be a real means of discovering truth, 
and they thought they used it as such. Whatever problem 
was undertaken to be solved by them, some metaphysical 
premises could be discovered somewhere, and then a defen- 
sible conclusion was only a matter of spinning out logic to 
a greater or less degree of tenuity. Many of the reason- 
ings of these scholastics appear to us like interminable 
stairways from the earth up into the clouds; ladders on 
which no angels, so far as we can discern, come down 
from heaven, but on which these philosophers evidently be- 
lieve that they, and we, if we will follow them, can climb 
up into heaven; or like pile upon pile of trellis-work, one 
story upon another, each successive tier becoming more 
slender and unsubstantial, the builders, however, plainly 
cherishing implicit confidence that the process may be con- 
tinued up into indefinite heights, and that the airiest and 
giddiest stages of the spindling fabric will be found as firm 
and trustworthy as the foundation tier. 

It is an appropriate and almost unavoidable inquiry to 
raise once more as we come to our conclusion—the inquiry, 
indeed, with which this essay began—Of what significance 
has Aquinas been as an instrument in the hands of the 
Divine Architect of the kingdom of heaven on earth? For 
every man, good or evil, and whatever the intrinsic nature 
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and external characteristics of his work, is, of course, an 
instrument which Christ will in some way use for positively 
advancing the interests of his cause. Indeed, the somewhat 
paradoxical assertion lately met my eye, that the revela- 
tions of eternity will show sore good to have been brought 
about by the combined agencies of the servants of Satan 
on earth, than by the entire numbers of the servants of 
Jesus, simply from the fact that the former are greatly in 
the majority. But it evidently would be unjust to say with 
respect to Aquinas that his influence as a man, a thinker, 
and a theological writer has been, and will in the end have 
been, only overruled by an all-controlling Providence for good. 
Though he zealously defended serious errors; though he jus- 
tified theoretically the murder of heretics; though through 
certain speculations, in themselves comparatively innocent, 
he laid the foundations for the theoretical maintenance of 
the doctrine of indulgences ; though he advanced in a specu- 
lative way some principles which might, perhaps, justly be 
termed Jesuitical; though in our own day he is relied upon 
as one of the strongest buttresses of Romish theology, 
with all its gigantic falsehoods; yet he deserves to be reck- 
oned among good men, and among men whose voluntary 
and positive influence has been, in a large degree, upon the 
side of good. His personal character was saintly. His 
spirit was Christ-like. His poleniical productions—and all 
his works have a strong polemical element interwoven in their 
very structure—did much in the day when they appeared 
to expose and overthrow the rationalism and materialism 
which, by many insidious and threatening methods, were 
attacking the essential principles of Christianity; principles 
which, though intermixed with so much of shameful error 
were, after all, firmly grasped and maintained in the creed 
of the Catholic Church. His influence must have been 
prodigious in defeating the powerful agencies of active 
rationalism. The Reformation of the fifteenth century had 
a sufficiently tremendous work; its work would have been 
more difficult, perhaps a hopeless work, except for the 
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conserving influence in doctrine, which, in partial coun- 
teraction of the powerful degenerating tendencies at work, 
were operating during the whole of the two preceding cent- 
uries as an effect of the theological writings of such men as 
Thomas Aquinas, and pre-eminently of Aquinas himself. 
Looking down through later centuries, and coming to our 
day, we have, as lovers of the cause of Christ, reason for 
common congratulation that these conserving influences 
ever have been and yet are, in no unimportant degree, still 
at work. The theology of the Catholic Church is ss thor- 
oughly corrupt, her apostasy in doctrine is /ss radical and 
destructive, than would have been the fact had the school 
of the Scotists, for instance, on the whole gained the final 
victory in that Church rather than the school of the Tho- 
mists, whose theology was that of Aquinas. Among the 
multitudes of souls that have found salvation within the 
pale of the Catholic Church, in spite of her many damning, 
false teachings during the last six hundred years, many now 
in heaven have, no doubt, reason to thank God that Thomas 
Aquinas wrote and organized into his massive ‘‘Summa 
Theologiz’’ the substance, upon the whole, of the Athana- 
sian and Augustinian doctrines in theology, and made them 
a portion of the permanent confession of Catholics. 

The ‘‘Summa Theologiz” has more than once by theo- 
logical and historical writers been compared, for its sym- 
metry, comprehensiveness, and unity, to a grand cathedral. 
Many of the great cathedrals in various portions of Europe 
embodying, as the Gothic style of architecture appears 
to do, the artistic conception of an aspiration after a sub- 
lime unity in harmonious combination with a vast multi- 
plicity of detail, were in process of erection in the age 
of Aquinas. It was in the very century, too, in which he 
flourished that the magnificently comprehensive, though 
so selfish and anti-Christian scheme of Rome to erect a 
structure of ecclesiastical power which should embrace 
every thing of social, every thing of political, every thing 
of religious life on earth, to the last fact, the last person, 
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the last influence, under one immense, symmetrical, tower- 
ing organization, arrived—under the papacy of Innocent 
III—at the most complete stage of development which it 
has ever attained. 

But Christ Jesus, the architect and master-builder in the 
history of the true Christian Church, is working with a 
similar, though incalculably more sublime conception. The 
Church is called both his body and his temple, and, in 
either sense, a process of gradual aggregation and growing 
development up towards a conception of complete sym- 
metry and all-comprehending perfect organization is implied. 
The ‘‘body” becoming more and more fitly, and more and 
more absolutely ‘‘joined together” and perpetually expand- 
ing, ‘‘groweth unto a holy temple in the Lord.” The archi- 
tectural thought comprehends the ultimate incorporation 
into this temple of every thing good, which has been pro- 
duced during the history of time. Every holy act, every 
holy influence, will be built solidly into the glorious struc- 
ture. Every holy person will become a living stone for- 
ever in this completed, eternal ‘‘ habitation of the Spirit.” 
Among these stones of beauty which will adorn the walls, 
support the arches, or crown the soaring towers of the heav- 
enly edifice in its state of finished and everlasting glory, will 
be not a few who on earth were built, as Thomas Aquinas 
was, into the ecclesiastical temples of a partially false and 
even partially apostate Christianity. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
DR. SEARS AS A THEOLOGICAL PROFESSOR, 
BY PROFESSOR O. S. STEARNS, D. D. 


AT the way-stations of life none crowds so much thought 
into a short time, as when the life of a friend passes rap- 
idly before us, and we see the whole by the concentrated 
lights of its several parts. Sunday, July 11, 1880, was to me 
one of those way-stations, and among the most memorable 
of my life. I wasin Dresden, Germany. I had been crowd- 
ing the work of weeks into a few days. Wearied with travel 
and tired with sight-seeing, I had resolved to devote the day 
to absolute rest. My steps were turned towards home, and I 
was eager for news from my native land. I had searched 
the newspapers, but the head line ‘‘ America” was nowhere 
to be found. The London 7zmcs, the American traveler’s 
vade mecum, 1 had looked over repeatedly, each time with 
disappointment, and once or twice with a feeling of vexa- 
tion that events in my beloved country seemed to be of so 
little worth in the mother-land. As I was retiring for the 
night I took it up once more, and was about to fling it 
aside, when in a corner, at the bottom of the page, among 
a number of miscellaneous items, my eyes caught an 
announcement which startled me with surprise, and thrilled 
me with pain. It read thus: ‘‘ Barnas Sears, of the Peabody 
Fund, died in Saratoga, New York, July 6th.” 

It is easier to imagine my emotions than to describe 
them. Somehow, I had never associated death with that 
name. Somehow, I had felt that he, of all men, was the 
man who could not die. That tall, sinewy, commanding 
frame had seemed to defy decay. Though, when I last 
saw him, he might have been classed among the old men, 
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his mind was as vigorous and his heart as warm as in his 
palmiest days. He had been to me what no other man 
everwas. He had comforted me in my sorrows and had aided 
me in my needs. He had opened for me avenues of useful- 
ness and had encouraged me in the execution of my plans. 
He had stimulated my ambition for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and had placed the means for gratifying it in my 
hands. He had started me upon fresh and profitable paths 
of thought, had removed many of their obstacles, and had 
strengthened my faith in them by the assurance that the 
true goal was ahead. He had made the work of the min- 
istry of our Lord Jesus Christ appear to me so grand, so 
holy, so divine, at the same time furnishing me with the 
materials needful to comprehend and develop it, that while 
I bow with reverence to my other teachers, and gratefully 
acknowledge my indebtedness to their Christian and far- 
seeing influence over me, to Barnas Sears more than to 
any other man must I ascribe the molding power of my 
official life. 

He had gone. Familiar as I had been with his public 
life, instantly it all flashed upon me; his life in Hamilton as 
a teacher; his life in Newton as a teacher, and as secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education; his life in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, as president of Brown University ; 
and his life as general agent of the Peabody Education 
Fund. But, very naturally for me, his life in Newton, as a 
teacher in the institution possessed a peculiar charm, and 
around it clustered my most tender and filial recollections. 

Doubtless his friends may differ in their estimate of his 
life-work. Some will remember him chiefly as a preacher, 
others as a teacher, others as the executive of Brown Uni- 
versity, and others as the agent of the Peabody Education 
Fund; yet few will hesitate to agree with me, that it was 
on yonder hill he secured the eminence which won for him 
the calls to other spheres of activity, in which he became 
so conspicuous, and with which his subsequent life was so 
emphatically identified. 
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My purpose is a sketch of his professorship at Newton, 
mainly drawn from personal reminiscences. In order, how- 
ever, to see this part of his life in its true light, I must first 
call your attention to his preparation for this specific work, 
glancing briefly at the most important eras which are to be 
associated with it. 

Barnas Sears, son of Paul and Rachel Granger Sears, 
was born in Sandisfield, Berkshire County, Massachucetts, 
November I9, 1802. Referring to his ancestry, he says: 
‘*My grandfather, whom I remember well, was one of the 
earlier settlers in the New Boston district of Sandisfield. 
He came from Chatham, Connecticut, and was born in 
Harwich, Massachusetts, on the cape. He was so pious 
and prayerful a man that young Christians of all denomina- 
tions used to visit him, and gave him the name .of ‘the 
saint of New Boston.’” This grandfather, Paul Sears, had 
been connected with the ‘‘Standing Order,” so-called; but 
during the ‘‘ great awakening” he becamea “Separatist,” and 
subsequently, following out his convictions, he became one of 
the original members of the First Baptist Church in Sandis- 
field. Concerning the father of the subject of this sketch I 
have learned little more than that he was a well-to-do farmer, 
of gentlemanly bearing, uniformly esteemed by his neighbors, 
an active member of the same Church with his father, and 
in all respects a genuine scion of the original stock. Of 
his mother, it is said, that she was a very intelligent woman 
for those days, sometimes making her Christian influence 
felt publicly, by ‘‘improving her talent” on Lord’s-day, 
after sermon, as was then the custom in Baptist churches. 
They were Christian parents, and they educated their chil- 
dren in ‘‘the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Of 
the boy Barnas we know little. A schoolmate speaks of 
him as very thoughtful and exemplary, vigorous, fond 
of fun, full of jokes, a ‘‘smart scholar,” and, like himself 
ever afterward, an unconscious leader. When seven or eight 
years of age, an English lord, passing through the town, 
was attracted by the appearance of the ruddy, laughing- 
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eyed boy, and offered to take him and educate him as his 
own; but the father replied with Yankee dignity: ‘‘ Yes, I 
am rather poor in money, but sch, my lord, in my ten 
children!” At the age of fifteen, desiring to be no longer 
burdensome to his parents, and exemplifying his character- 
istic independence, he asked for his time, and entered upon 
a life of self-support. This permission was the more will- 
ingly granted, it is said, because his uncle, then living with 
his father, and a watchful disciplinarian of his nephews, 
remarked ‘‘that his father might as well let the boy go, as 
he was nothing but a book-boy anyhow, and never seemed 
to care about work.’”’ It seems that the boy would spend 
his noonings in reading, and sometimes encroached upon the 
work-hour of the farm. He was a lover of books, he 
thirsted for knowledge, and he was then planning, with the 
approval and stimulus of his mother, to reach, through 
physical toil, the goal of his wishes, a liberal education. 
The business in which he engaged was not of a very poet- 
ical character, but it was healthy and honest. He con- 
tracted with a neighbor to build for him a handsome stone 
wall, employing a Presbyterian elder with his team, and 
another man to assist him. Tradition says that in this form 
of manual labor he attained eminence and fame, being in 
constant demand for his skill. At any rate, of this first 
contract he was wont to say, ‘‘ They made a good job of it.” 
And it was here, I think, he illustrated the maxim so often 
on his lips when spurring an indolent student to do his best, 
that ‘‘whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 
Possibly, here too he developed that wonderful topograph- 
ical power which became so helpful to him in the study 
of history. He once said to me, that failing to locate an 
event which occurred in Constantinople, he secured all the 
books and maps concerning that city he could find, and 
made himself so familiar with its streets and lanes, he be- 
lieved that were he to visit it he should be as much at home 
as in the city of Boston. Here, more than all, his life and 
work were symbolic of his future; a wall-builder, laying 
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deep and solid foundations, and determining the boundaries 
of philosophical and Christian thought. 

Two years before this assumption of self-dependence, he 
had met and passed the crisis of his life. At the age of 
thirteen, during a revival under the ministration of his pas- 
tor, the Rev. Jesse Hartwell, he ‘‘passed out of death into 
life,”” and became ‘‘in Christ a new creature.”” He soon 
united with the church of his father, and became active in 
the service of his new Master. He is spoken of as noted 
for the fervency of his prayers and the thoughtfulness of his 

eremarks in the social meetings. ‘‘ Whenever he rose to 
speak,” says one, ‘‘there was asilent silence.” This change 
in his heart changed the entire current of his life. ‘‘The 
all things new which were of God who reconciled him 
to himself*through Christ’”’ contained within themselves the 
ministry of reconciliation, and the boy’s aspirations for 
knowledge as a consecrated knowledge date, in reality, 
from this critical event. His labor on the farm and in 
building stone walls was merely a means to that end. En- 
couraged by his mother, and stimulated by his pastor, he 
kept the main end, the Christian ministry, ever in view. 
He wrought hard in the Summer and worked hard during 
the eight weeks’ schooling of Winter. At the age of sixteen 
we find him teaching the Winter school himself, little imag- 
ining that a half century of similar work awaited him. 
And thus he continued, accumulating the means for a col- 
legiate course of study, and availing himself of the instruc- 
tion of Rev. Timothy Mather Cooley, of Granville, or Par- 
son Cooley as he was familiarly called, then famous for his 
skill in preparing young men for college, until, at the age 
of nineteen, he put himself under the tuition of Jesse Hart- 
well, the son of his pastor, then principal of the well-known 
University Grammar School in Providence, and afterwards 
eminent as a preacher and a teacher in the South, and now 
pastor in San Francisco. Thus prepared he entered Brown 
University, and graduated with honor in the class of 1825. 
Of his course in college, writing to a friend, he says ‘‘ that 
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it was his ambition at the outset of his college career to 
stand at the head of his class, but subsequently he pre- 
ferred a broader scholarship without ‘cramming,’ and there- 
fore he devoted himself to a wider range of study than that 
which was prescribed in the ordinary curriculum.” Before 
entering college he had been licensed to preach, and while 
in college he occasionally improved his gift in that direc- 
tion—his preaching, as judged by himself, ‘‘ remarkable 
both for successes and failures.” Tradition affirms that 
on one occasion, when preaching in Providence, he con- 
cluded his sermon in ten minutes, and that he was unaware 
of the brevity of the service until reminded of the fact. 
When so reminded he replied, ‘‘I thought I preached an 
hour. At any rate, I said all I had to say.” Tradition 
adds that the next time hé.was asked to preach in the 
same pulpit no fault was found with the brevity of the dis- 
course. As is well known his practice then and afterwards 
was to preach extemporaneously. The secret of extem- 
poraneous preaching, he once said to me, is ‘‘to keep 
it a-going.” 

Soon after his graduation he entered the Theological 
Institution, in Newton, and graduated with the class of 
1828, a class of four, the second class which completed 
the prescribed course. His classmates were George Leon- 
ard, Thomas Ward Merrill, and Scott S. Whitman, each 
of whom, like himself, devoted more or less of their lives 
to the work of teaching. Newton, at that time, was in 
its germ. But as Dr. Hovey has said: ‘‘There was not 
then in the whole country a Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary of the grade contemplated by the founders of New- 
ton.’”’ When Barnas Sears entered it there was but one 
professor, Professor Chase; but of him it has been said 
truthfully, that ‘‘he was the central mover in the enterprise, 
and around him the friendly elements crystallized and coal- 
esced. The plan of the institution was essentially his; and 
scarcely a principal feature in its organization has since been 
changed.” Yet it was a day of beginnings. Soon after Bar- 
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nas Sears entered it Professor Ripley was added to the corps 
of instruction, and in him Professor Chase found a coad- 
jutor faithful and true to the noblest designs of the institu- 
tion. Yet, as I have said, it was a day of beginnings. 
There were few text-books, and hardly any thing which 
could be called a library. Even as late as 1831 there were 
but eight hundred books in the library, and many of these 
were text-books and duplicates. To a lover of books, like 
Barnas Sears, this was a grave deficiency. The instruction, 
of course, was mainly oral or by dictation—verifying was an 
impossibility. Yet those brave teachers toiled on, supply- 
ing deficiencies, so far as possible, by the aid of their own 
libraries, and by such an arrangement of the materials in 
hand as they could devise. How thoroughly and method- 
ically they drilled the students in the elements of the orig- 
inal language of the Scriptures can be seen by looking at 
the Hebrew note-book of Professor Sears, now in the 
library, where, in beautiful Hebrew, he recorded the daily 
task assigned by Professor Chase, requiring the memorizing 
of from fifty to one hundred Hebrew words. 

It would be suggestive to compare the Newton of those 
days with the Newton of the present, and to imagine the 
students gathering daily, at first at the house of Professor 
Chase, and afterwards in the Mansion House, to talk over 
the work done and the work needed to be done. Where 
were the tools to mine the thoughts? What could an om- 
niverous reader like Barnas Sears do but work on, bide his 
time, and think? Perhaps, however, thought, compulsory 
thought, did more for him than many gain by the mere 
reading of books. All honor to those teachers for their 
self-sacrificing fidelity, and to those students for their con- 
scientious assiduity. 

In 1827, while a student, he received and accepted a 
call to become the pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Hartford, Connecticut. To preach had been the aim of his 
life; and his success as preacher and pastor is affectionately 
remembered by the few surviving members of the flock 
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over which the Holy Spirit made him the overseer. But 
before he had been in Hartford two years he was attacked 
with a ‘‘pulmonary hemorrhage,’’ from which he suffered 
more or less during the remainder of his life, and in conse- 
quence of which he was willing to accept the professorship 
of ancient languages in Hamilton Literary and Theological 
Institution, now Madison University. This chair he filled 
with brilliancy. He was passionately fond of the Latin and 
Greek classics, and this work gratified a long cultivated 
taste. But in 1832, largely due to his suggestions, the 
course of theological instruction was extended, and he was 
transferred to the chair of Biblical theology. On account 
of this change there was no class ready for his department 
of instruction, and as his health began again to decline, he 
decided to employ the interim in study at the German uni- 
versities. A new sphere of labor had been assigned to him. 
Plato and Demosthenes were to yield to the demands of 
Isaiah and Paul. He saw that there was ‘‘much land yet 
to be possessed,” and though it seemed ‘‘afar off,” he 
determined to enter and occupy it. Biblical theology de- 
manded vast resources, and he determined that he would 
not be a novice. 

Accordingly, committing his wife and their first-born son 
to the care of her parents, then residing in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, he sailed from New York for Hamburg, July 
12, 1833. A tedious voyage of five weeks awaited him— 
weeks undoubtedly of loneliness and anxiety. A life among 
strangers; a foreign language to be learned; his own lan- 
guage, musical to his ears by its associations with home, to 
be ignored, except as the rare continental traveler might 
call it into requisition; straitened pecuniary circumstances, 
requiring a rigid adjustment of the means to the end— 
these were a few of the trials and discomforts which the 
professor of a firm purpose, but of a tender heart, was to 
endure and overcome. 

On his arrival in Hamburg, August 24th, he found 
‘several pious friends having Baptist sentiments,’’ who 
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desired baptism and to be organized into a Baptist Church. 
Fearing, however, that they would be as sheep without a 
shepherd, easily scattered and easily destroyed in those 
perilous times, he postponed their request until April 27th 
of the following year, when he baptized seven persons in 
the Elbe, and ordained Mr. J. G. Oncken as their pastor. 
Thus was formed the first Baptist Church in Germany. 
There was sown the seed from which have grown ‘‘ more than 
one hundred and twenty churches, with over thirteen thou- 
sand preaching stations, and more than twenty-five thousand 
members.”’ It was thus he became associated ‘‘with the 
beginnings of the most efficient and successful mission that 
Europe has witnessed in any age since the first century.” 
Had his visit abroad resulted in nothing else, the labor, 
time, and expense would have received ample compensa- 
tion. But this was merely an incident by the way of his 
sojourning abroad, in which the good hand of the Lord 
prospered him. 

Previous to this event he had been in Halle several 
months, forming a life-long friendship with Tholuck and 
Gesenius, and feeling the inspiration of their instructions. 
Gesenius advised him ‘‘to read Arabic after reading Syriac ;” 
Tholuck advised ‘‘ Rabbinical Hebrew.” He followed the 
advice of both. He was ready for any thing and every 
thing which might help his future. He felt the spur of new 
methods of study, and expresses himself with the ardor of 
youth. ‘‘I am transported into a new world,” he writes, 
‘‘and in study have commenced a new life. I feel as if I 
had been seven or eight years slowly waking up out of 
sleep, and am just beginning to be wide awake.” ‘‘It is not 
talk, talk, t-a-l-k with such men as Tholuck and Von Ger- 
lach, but the flash of intellect and the fathoming of deep 
philosophy.” ‘‘If I succeed, as I now hope, I shall bring 
home a cart-load of notes, and have matter enough to digest 
all the remainder of my life.” ‘‘I am projecting plans to 
publish many grammars, lexicons, and critical works, and 
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mate) ‘‘is going to review them in the Bzblical Repertory, 
and expose what I steal from the lectures I hear.” 

Excuse the episode. But would it not have been a 
rare hour, to hear those two encyclopedists fadge facts and 
dates and events, and cause the stream of time to run clearly 
from Eden to the nineteenth century? Marvelous men 
were the two; marvelous for the fullness of their learning 
and for the minuteness of their learning. If Dr. Hodge 
could say of Alexander that ‘‘he was incomparably the 
greatest man he ever knew;” ‘‘incomparably the greatest 
man the Presbyterian Church has ever produced ;” it is no 
mock modesty to say of Professor Sears, that in the combi- 
nation of wonderful gifts he was Alexander’s peer. Let it 
not be imagined, however, that these aspirations of Pro- 
fessor Sears, to which I have referred, were mere aspira- 
tions. They were the indexes to hard work. In Halle he 
had Hebrew syntax twice a week, Hebrew exegesis five 
times a week, Christian ethics five times, Sanskrit three 
times, and Latin once—in all seventeen exercises each week, 
for which special preparation was a requisite. No wonder 
he was perplexed with the multitude of studies to which he 
was invited! No wonder he was often at his wit's end to 
know what to omit and what to select!. But this fact is to 
be borne in mind, he had a single aim,—that aim was to 
qualify himself as a teacher of Biblical theology by a care- 
ful study of the languages in which that theology was im- 
bedded. ‘‘I hope,’’ he writes, ‘‘to return better grounded 
in ancient languages, and better prepared for original and 
independent investigation of theological subjects.” 

From Halle he went to Leipzig, and came under the 
influence of Winer, Rosenmiiller and Hermann, ‘‘stimu- 
lated,” as he says, ‘‘by their genius and learning.”” Here 
we find the old love for classical studies once more coming 
to the front. ‘‘I am drinking,” he says, ‘‘at the fountain 
of Greek and Roman literature, and could easily make this 
the pursuit of my life.’’ ‘‘ English is becoming a dead lan- 
guage to me, and Latin a living one.” 
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From Leipzig he went to Berlin. Here, to use his own 
language, he came into more or less relationship with 
‘* Miiller (with whom no living philologist can dispute the 
palm); Bopp, the founder and richest ornament of the 
Sanskrit school of comparative philology ; Béckh, the great- 
est living master of Grecian antiquity; Bekker, the greatest 
editor of the Greek classics from manuscript authorities ; 
Zumpt, the Latin grammarian; Grimm, the greatest Ger- 
man lexicographer and antiquary ; Charles Ritter, the prince 
of geographers; Ranke, the historian, with no rival but 
Guizot; Neander, the reformer, and almost the creator of 
philosophical Church history; and Tieck, the poet, until 
recently the pride of the court of Dresden.” Here, too, 
he felt the power of Hengstenberg, then in the van of the 
battle for an evangelical reformation in the methods and 
study of the Old Testament Scriptures, a man loving the 
battle regardless of the wounds he inflicted; a man born to 
be a fighter, and seemingly never so happy as when in the 
thickest of the fight, yet a man whose heart was warm and 
catholic to every lover of the truth for truth’s sake. 

In these three universities, Halle, Leipzig, and Berlin, 
the stone-wall builder laid the foundations, and marked the 
boundaries for the department of Biblical theology in Ham- 
ilton. Halle had been his inspiration, Leipzig had been his 
foundation, and Berlin his outlook. Methods of study and 
sources of study had occupied him. If to any one study 
he showed special partiality, it was to the ancient languages. 
Systematizing the doctrines of the Bible and the history of 
the Church as having its source in the teachings of the Bible, 
to which in his teachings he exclusively and absorbingly 
devoted himself, does not seem to have commanded much 
time or special attention. If in any particular his letters to 
his wife reveal a passion for a special line of theological 
investigation, it was what is now termed in Germany Bib- 
lical Theology, a department of study very unlike what we 
associate with the title. Its purpose is to study the Bible as 
a whole and in its parts, to arrange the books of the Bible 
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both chronologically and as to authorship, and to give special 
attention to the vital question of canonicity—in a word, to 
have the professor in this department a Biblical encyclo- 
pedist. It is a department imperatively demanded at the 
present time. None is more needed, and none will be such 
an absolute necessity in the century to come in our land; 
yet, unfortunately, it is a department as yet scarcely known 
in our best theological seminaries. In this passion for 
thorough theological learning Professor Sears was in advance 
of his time, yet in his devotion to it, and absorption in it, 
he was qualifying himself for the work before him. He 
was reaching out and taking in all knowledge within his 
grasp, and arranging it so as to concentrate it upon the spe- 
cific task assigned to him. His life in Germany inflamed 
his zeal for the broadest culture possible, placed in his 
hands the best methods for careful research and authorita- 
tive results, and empowered him to understand the sources 
of Christian knowledge and the limitations of Christian 
knowledge. He was not tainted with rationalism, so-called, 
nor did he lose faith in the faith of his fathers; his stability 
in the old paths was strengthened by the resistance of op- 
posing forces. It was needful to know whereof he affirmed ; 
and this necessity settled him the more solidly on the Rock 
which can never be shaken. Exegesis in the classic and 
Christian sense, and the connections of exegesis with all 
genuine theology had been his chosen pursuit, and out of 
it (in my judgment) sprang his marvelous success as a 
teacher of Christian theology and Church history. 

He was now nearly thirty-three years old, with health 
restored, and with mind and heart eager to express them- 
selves; and when almost exactly-at that age he resumed his 
labors at Hamilton, no teacher among the Baptists of this 
country was more thoroughly equipped for the position to 
which he had been called. 

Soon after his return he was invited to the chair of Chris- 
tian Theology in Newton. His early associations with New 
England inclined him to regard the invitation favorably, but 
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Hamilton had the prior claim. He decided to remain a 
year, at least, at Hamilton, and leave the call to Newton to 
the indications of Providence. He set to work at once; 
and it is a noteworthy fact, that the first class he taught in 
theology became one of the most distinguished that had 
ever graduated from that institution. In it, according to 
the summary of Dr. Dean, now missionary to China, and 
one of its most honored members, ‘‘were Allen B. Free- 
man, who planted the first Baptist Church at Chicago; 
Grover S. Comstock, who called for ‘six men for Arracan ;’ 
Hosea Howard and Justus H. Vinton, of the Burman and 
Karen missions; Alonzo Wheelock, who filled pastorates in 
New York City and in several other Churches in that State ; 
James L. Woolsey, pastor in Philadelphia, and eminent for 
his service in the early history of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society ;”’ and others of less fame. ‘‘If,” says Dr. 
Dean, ‘‘any subsequent class under Professor Sears was ever 
more pleased or benefited by their teacher than this, it 
must have been highly favored.” Surely, the young pro- 
fessor was provided with rare material on which to put his 
first touch. One has said of Carlyle: ‘‘He has taught the 
teachers, he has moved the movers, he has inspired the 
inspirers.”” As much can be said of Professor Sears through 
,all his teaching life. Such as he here appears at the begin- 
ning so he continued to be to the end. Referring to his 
work at Hamilton, Dr. Eaton, in his address at the semi- 
centennial of Madison University, says: ‘‘No man ever 
connected with the faculty was more admired and loved; 
and on whom higher hopes were reposed than Professor 
Sears. He was the pride and glory of the institution in its 
intellectual and literary character, to which his short con- 
nection had most powerfully contributed.” 

Before the year closed, however, he accepted the call to 
Newton ; and, according to the records, in the well-known 
hand of Professor Ripley, ‘‘May, 1836, Rev. B. Sears, late 
a professor at Hamilton Institution (New York), and who 
was appointed a short time since professor of Christian 
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Theology in this institution, has accepted the appointment, 
and commenced his labors.”’ It was to the chair of Chris- 
tian Theology, sometimes styled Biblical Theology, he was 
invited, and it was in that chair he remained until his resig- 
nation in 1848. At first, and for several years afterwards, 
he taught ecclesiastical history, but such instruction was 
always the result of some special arrangement with the 
faculty, or in accordance with the special request of the 
trustees. Then, and for many years, and even now, the 
number of teachers was too small to meet the demands for 
extras, and they were compelled to do more than their 
official duties. His professorship was Christian Theology. 
His associates were Professors Chase, Ripley, and Knowles. 
He was in the prime of life, in vigorous health, the pos- 
sessor of a well-stocked library, his mind thoroughly discip- 
lined and his acquisitions ample, his heart in full sympathy 
with the denomination he loved, and his purpose fixed to 
do for Newton, and what Newton represented, all that Barnas 
Sears could be and all that Barnas Sears could do. 

Pardon me if I have lingered too long over his prepara- 
tion for his work. These biographical items have been 
very fascinating to me, and I deemed them worthy of 
preservation. 

As I pass now from his preparation for his work to, 
some of the characteristics of the work itself, let me say, 
that Iam not comparing his method of teaching with those 
now employed in the same line of study, nor am I even 
hinting a comparison between him and any other teacher, 
living or dead. Such comparisons are both invidious and 
odious, and they would quickly receive from him the sting- 
ing flash of his well-remembered eyes. He claimed no spe- 
cial originality as to his plan for communicating his thoughts, 
nor any special originality as to the thoughts themselves. 
He was a man of learning rather than a man of genius; 
and never did he seem happier than when, inquiring for the 
old paths, he felt assured that they were true as well as old. 
Others to-day are following in his steps, and rejoicing in the 
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avenues of thought he opened for them. They may improve 
upon his methods. They doubtless do: but to appreciate 
the methods adopted by Professor Sears we must put our- 
selves back nearly fifty years, and place ourselves in the 
seminary, when what was called a library was little more 
than a name, when theological text-books were few and totally 
unfitted for his ideal, and when much of the material which 
came into his hands was raw and undisciplined. 

Drawing from personal recollections, let me invite you to 
accompany me to the familiar and homely class-room, in the 
southeast corner of the old Mansion House. There is a class 
of twelve scattered about the room, sitting before crude 
benches, with pen, ink, and note-books, waiting for the 
presence of him concerning whom they have heard much, 
but of whom they know little. The door opens. A tall, 
dignified, white-haired man enters and quietly takes his seat. 
Other teachers are accustomed to stand, but he sits. He 
sits before a rusty-looking, green-covered table, draws from 
his pocket a few pieces of paper, on which something seems 
to be written, lays them down, and then rises and says: 
‘‘Let us pray.” You knew him to be your teacher, but 
before that brief prayer closes you feel him to be your 
brother and your friend. His simplicity of manner, his 
freedom from assumption, his exemption from any impres- 
sion that what he is about to say will be oracular, though 
full to the brim with the purpose of the hour, in form, in 
bearing, in the entire make-up of the man, the first and 
strongest conviction you receive is fraternal sympathy. 
Such a man, you soliloquize, does not intend to dogmatize. 
Such a man will not ask that his ‘‘zpse dixzt” shall be the 
final utterance concerning God’s thoughts. That man is a 
learner, just as I am. He doubtless knows more than I, 
and will probably tell me much that I do not know, but he 
is seeking to ascend the heights and descend the depths of 
God in nature, God in man, and God in revelation; and all 
he will require is to search with him for the solid stepping- 
stones. He is no rabbinic dictator, nor pharisaic lawyer; he 
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will not overthrow my sophisms with the scorn of a Soc- 
rates, nor play upon my metaphysical fancies with the mys- 
ticisms of a Duns Scotus or a Thomas Aquinas. He has 
no book. Perhaps he has a creed. But I do not see it 
yet. Those scraps of paper are like ‘‘disjecta membra,” 
like truth itself, scattered everywhere in the vile as well as 
in the precious, and he is the arranger of these truths, ask- 
ing my help to put them into a systematic form. He is 
my teacher; but he is more, he is my companion as well as 
my guide. I shall run along by his side as I would that of 
a topographical engineer, placing the flag-staffs in their 
proper position, adjusting the theodolite, taking the requi- 
site observations, noting down the results, and mapping out 
the results of each day’s work. Perhaps I may thus be 
able to construct a triangular survey of the Holy Land; 
but whether I do or not, this man is not merely my teacher, 
he is my helper and my personal friend. 

Such was the first impression Professor Sears made upon 
me. And I think a like impression was received by all 
those students who studied wzti him. I emphasize that ex- 
pression—they studied «7th him. He studied for them; 
he laid out the work; he told us how to work; but he 
inspired us to study by that personal magnetism which held 
us to our work, he unobtrusively injecting into us his own 
enthusiasm while we ourselves felt ourselves to be the mas- 
ters of our own fortunes. Ina few weeks he could manipu- 
late the best scholars in his classes as he pleased, because 
teacher and student were moving together and approaching 
the same points of observation. 

This personnel and those scraps of paper were the 
secret of his power in the classroom. What was in the 
personnel we felt, what was on those scraps of paper we 
did not know. But we knew this, that however systematic 
the order of thought, and however tenacious he might be 
as to the conclusions he himself had reached, free as air 
would be the discussion of the topics presented, and strong 
as our own personality would be the doctrine we accepted. 
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It was to be ours, not /zs. It was to be zs only as his 
became ours. As has been said of another, ‘‘He inspired 
men, he did not “ad them; he helped men Zo be men; to 
think and act for themselves; he did not think and act for 
them.”” On those scraps of paper were sundry questions 
demanding an affirmative or negative answer, according to 
the proofs brought forward. They ranged over the field 
of speculation and expressed the results of speculation 
during the ages of the Christian Church. The erroneous 
views were presented first, and the student was expected to 
defend or refute them. Student was often pitted against 
student in running, sometimes hot, but always good-natured 
debate. In one case I remember that more than half the 
course in theology was contended for inch by inch by two 
classmates sitting side by side, and the professor, at the close, 
remarked that he doubted whether there had been a heresy 
concerning the topics discussed, in the annals of Christianity, 
which had not been presented by one of the athletes; and 
he added, ‘‘the singular fact is, the young man has never 
read a page in Church history, and is totally ignorant of 
the battle-grounds of the ages.” 

To show that I have not erred in this explanation of his 
method of free discussion, a method I deem a character- 
istic of his power as a teacher, let me quote from one of 
his reports to the trustees: ‘‘The leading objects of the 
teacher have been: 1. To create a deep interest in the 
study. 2. To point out the extent and connections of the 
subject of inquiry, together with the method to be pursued, 
and the means to be employed. 3. To have the results of’ 
such investigations and reflections presented first by the 
student, then by the class, and lastly by the teacher, in 
free, but not polemic, discussions; to have the fundamental 
doctrines, collateral topics in any branch of study, the most 
important works, ancient and modern, on theology, the best 
chapters and treatises on particular topics made the subject 
of analysis, critiques, translations, etc., to be read before 
the class, and followed by oral discussions. Neither the 
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examination of text-books nor formal lectures have been 
adopted.”” Wise or unwise, he was always sensitive to the 
use of the text-book or to the formal lecture. He believed 
they begot dependence upon personal authority, and _ in- 
duced inertness of thought; that the natural result was 
vagueness of impression and listlessness of attention. Per- 
haps he erred in this direction, especially in the exclusive- 
ness of this method of instruction. Acute minds were 
stirred, benefited, and satisfied ; untrained minds were unable 
to follow his reasonings and sum up the conclusions. A 
mingling of methods, didactic, dictations, lectures, and dis- 
cussions, doubtless contributes to the highest efficiency of 
the majority in every class. But the other method was his 
preference, and to it he adhered. It was akin to his early 
and unchanging hostility to cramming; he longed for fat, 
healthy, self-developed, self-poised minds, instead of stuffed, 
feverish minds, prepared for the market. 

And thus I am led to speak of his teaching as broad 
and comprehensive. 1 do not mean by these terms what is 
now usually called liberal or rationalistic. Catholic as the 
sun, which shines upon the evil and the good, and generous 
as the Great Teacher himself towards ‘‘truth wherever 
found, on heathen or on Christian ground,” his instructions 
were markedly systematic in form, and his beliefs in sin- 
gular accord with those of the institution he represented. 
He would not swear by the words of the Nicean, Athana- 
sian, Augsburg, or Westminster confessions, nor by those 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, nor even by the New Hamp- 
shire Articles of Faith; he was not a servile follower of 
Augustine, whom he reverenced; Calvin, whom he often 
eulogized ; Edwards, whom he often indorsed; or Fuller, 
whom he always commended as the theologian of sound 
good sense; but he accepted much from each and from all, 
weaving his conclusions into a clear logical form, and but- 
tressing them with proofs sufficiently strong to satisfy the 
most ardent polemic. He was in no sense a radical. ‘‘ Rad- 
icalism,” says a writer, ‘‘is not a creed, it is simply a piece 
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of temper.” He had no fondness for novelties as such; he 
did not tickle the student by the announcement of some 
startling speculation, nor indorse the latest importation from 
the Continent because it was new and seemed plausible. 
He had been in Germany, passed through its fires, and not 
even ‘‘the smell of fire had passed upon him.” He had 
traversed the field of the history of doctrines, knew where 
and how heresy had rooted itself, and how it had been 
rooted out. With each doctrine under discussion came its 
history, the various phases it had assumed, and the various 
errors which had been attached to it, arising, in the main, 
from the form of its verbal statement, and the student, if 
he would, could see without the tedium of much reading, 
for instance, the doctrine of the Trinity, germinating in the 
apostolic Church, adhered to or rejected or modified by the 
Christian Fathers, the Gnostics, and the Church Fathers 
until it crystallized in the creed of Athanasius, its modes 
of expression from that day to his in the various confess- 
ions which emphasized it, what verbal expression could be 
sustained, and what must be rejected, where the old formulas 
were vulnerable, and how it could rest upon the Scriptures 
and stand in its colossal mystery, resisting the wear and 
vandalism of time, and remaining the adoration of saints 
and angels through the ages of eternity. This ground doc- 
trine so carefully stated and so abundantly confirmed, was 
the spinal column in his system of theology. It ran through 
the whole scheme of redemption. With it every other 
doctrine was interlaced. From it every doctrine performed 
its legitimate functions. God, to him, was the great God. 
‘*My God, how infinite art thou ?” often trembled upon the 
lips of his students when toiling through the infinities and 
seeking a resting-place amid the infinities. The essence of 
God, the manifestations of that essence in the attributes 
of God, the harmony or apparent discord of those-attri- 
butes were the corner-stone of the building he sought to 
construct. And the roaming with him through the past 
until we found the great First Cause, and then moving on 
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with him through the actings of that great First Cause, often 
seemed like wandering through the catacombs guided by his 
single taper, the soul trembling and struggling with doubt; 
but when the mysterious windings were traversed, and we 
emerged into the daylight of revelation, we believed as never 
before that ‘‘God said, and it was; he commanded, and it 
stood.” The limitations of the human reason were acknowl- 
edged, and the assertions of the Most High were accredited 
and indorsed. 

I need not dwell upon any specific doctrine or specific 
form of doctrine as a specialty of Professor Sears. Asa sys- 
tem his teachings were essentially the same with those now 
taught by our beloved and worthily honored president. 
With those teachings you are all familiar—I refer to his 
method of instruction rather than to the truths taught. 
And when I designate breadth and comprehensiveness as 
one of its peculiarities, I mean by it the ability to cause a 
given doctrine to loom up, and appear grand, sublime, 
colossal by means of the side-lights he cast upon it from 
the resources of his historical knowledge. 

It has always been easy to eulogize Professor Sears for 
his skill in teaching history. Few could marshal facts, 
arrange them, generalize them, and breathe life into them 
as could he. Chronology, topography, events, and the 
philosophy of events, responded to his touch as the keys to 
the pianist. He was as much at home in past times as is 
the venerable Ranke, the Nestor of historians, and like him 
could have sketched out and written out a ‘‘ History of the 
Civilized World.” But for him his historical learning was 
merely one contribution to his broad and comprehensive 
instruction in Christian theology. His theological system 
became the more majestic and the more unchangeable by its 
historical setting. 

Yet, while broad and comprehensive, his teachings were 
eminently Scriptural. This characteristic needs, perhaps, 
no special emphasis in the teachings of a Baptist institution. 
We claim to be pre-eminently Biblical. We claim a ‘* Thus 
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saith the Lord’’ for every doctrine accepted and every pre- 
cept enjoined. And it would have been a singular anomaly 
if the occupant of the chair of Biblical Theology, whose 
studies in Germany had been devoted chiefly to the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, and whose knowledge of the 
original languages of the Scriptures made him at home in 
them, had substituted the deductions of philosophy for the 
assertions of revelation. Had that been the fact, his chair 
would soon have been declared vacated by those whom he 
served. Orthodoxy, in those days, was fiery against all 
vain philosophies and ‘‘ cunningly devised fables.”’ 

As I recall his teachings to my class I can’ not compre- 
hend the tradition and somewhat current impression that 
his instruction was rather philosophical than Biblical. In 
the general trend of his teachings concerning the two car- 
dinal doctrines, the divine will and the human will, or tech- 
nically divine sovereignty and human agency, and as to the 
Scriptural proofs for those doctrines, his sympathies were 
with Princeton, rather than with New Haven or with An- 
dover. He leaned towards what was then termed the Old 
School, rather than towards the New School. Yet he never 
taught any theology as Ais theology, nor expounded any 
doctrine as Azs doctrine. He wished Christian truth to 
stand upon its own merits. To him Christian truth was too 
all-sided to be evolved accurately, and to be stated finally by 
any one man. Never did he rise into a sublimer wrath 
than when quoted by a student as his ideal exponent of 
Christian truth. And I think that it was this peculiar sen- 
sitiveness to being quoted as an ultimate authority, either in 
the exposition of the Scriptures or in the philosophical 
grounds on which he based a doctrine which he accepted, 
which gave rise to the impression to which I have referred. 
He loved to bring the Bible to the bar of reason, but he 
never barred out the plain statements of the Bible, because 
they baffled the comprehension of reason. What saith God 
was a finality. What has God said was to be examined 
and accepted by the appliances of a sharp, intelligent, and 
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docile exegesis. At least it was so with my class. My 
note-book is studded on every page with references to the 
Scriptures, New Testament and Old. We took them down 
at his dictation. We arranged them according to their 
relative importance as proof-texts. We were compelled to 
tabulate them on such vital doctrines as the Trinity and the 
Atonement. We were compelled to examine them, com- 
mit them, and defend them. We used the Greek text, those 
who could do so, and he quoted from the Old Testament in 
the grand old Hebrew tongue. We took up whole chap- 
ters, like the seventh of Romans, and went through them 
verse by verse, not so minutely as would Dr. Hackett, but 
as thoroughly as the scope of the passage for his purposes 
demanded. Not having text-books, as students now do, 
a saving of time and a great aid in the preparation for suc- 
cessive lessons, Turretin, Buddzus, Limborch, and Pictet 
were called into the service, their Latin made familiar, their 
proof-texts put to the test of solid exegesis, and we our- 
selves were expected to supply any apparent deficiency. 
He did not ignore the Scriptures, nor was he an iconoclast 
in his treatment of the Scriptures. Repeatedly he would 
say: ‘‘ Young gentlemen, it is easy to destroy, not so easy 
to rebuild. If you remove the old landmarks you must 
supply their place. An oft-quoted text may be irrelevant, 
but there are enough that are relevant. Abide by such 
rules as these: 1. The uncertain must conform to the cer- 
tain. 2. No inferences of ours must set aside divine testi- 
mony. 3. Express and clear declarations of Scripture must 
take the precedence of long trains of reasoning and philo- 
sophic speculations. 4. Two doctrines established by inde- 
pendent evidence must stand, although we can not reconcile 
the relation between them. If both are proved admit them. 
5. Admit texts as proofs where they are numerous, but ex- 
amine critically when there are but a few on a given doctrine.” 

This terse, crisp method of stating his conclusions leads 
me to what I deem the charm of his teaching—its zuczstve- 
ness and suggestiveness. 
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No one. knows how difficult it is to teach until he has 
tried to teach. To convey one’s thoughts into the mind of 
another person, so that he will think your thoughts in their 
precise relations, and with the exact phase of meaning you 
attach to them, is almost as impossible as to blend two souls 
into one. Dictation may insure accuracy of statement, but 
it does not allow time for a full and clear confirmation of the 
statement. The text-book may secure precision of thought, 
but unless it is that of the teacher himself, and sometimes 
if it is his, it is liable to start the fire of criticism, destroying 
the gold as well as the hay, the wood, and thestubble. Misun- 
derstanding, misapprehension, the acceptance as the opinion 
of the teacher, of that which is really the antithesis of that 
opinion, are the bane and the pain, the self-distrust and the self- 
disgust, of much class-room work, though the teacher be 
accredited as the most brilliant of logicians. Much more 
grave is the difficulty, ‘both to the teacher and to the student, 
if, instead of the dictation or the text-book, the teacher must 
prove his perspicuity and his accuracy during a heated discus- 
sion, and the student must catch and note the final expression 
as it bursts forth from the teacher’s lips. Professor Sears 
came to his classes charged like a Leyden jar. When the 
connection was formed, then came the spark and then the 
shock. Sometimes there were so many sparks, and you 
yourselves were so completely charged it was not an easy 
matter to discriminate between the spark and the shock. 
It was all shock. The room was charged; and many were 
in a maze—simply amazed. To drop the figure, his mind 
was so full of his theme, he overwhelmed us by the vast- 
ness of the theme, and his perfect command of the facts, 
dates, and historical relations of the theme. And as he 
spoke rapidly and consecutively, seldom, if ever, injecting 
an anecdote by way of relief, though sometimes indulging 
in puns, and seldom allowing digressions to gratify irrele- 
vant questions, I assure you that the student must be on 
the alert to seize and retain the exact expression of the 
view he wished to present and enforce. Woe to the lag- 
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gard, the listless, the indifferent. Woe to the man who 
supposed he knew every thing, and plumed himself upon 
quibbles. Better for him to be in his room and among his 
books. But were he wide awake, he never failed to know 
the belief of the teacher. For if he was incapable of fol- 
lowing closely every process of the argument, before the 
lecture closed he had secured nuggets of golden thought out 
of which he could mint the coin, current in all lands and 
during all time. 

These missives, these incisive, suggestive utterances were 
sure to stick. Let me refer again to my note-book for 
illustrations. They were taken down from his lips. They 
have never been revised. They are more or less accurate 
expressions of his statements, as I was more or less able 
accurately to express them in the running debates. On the 
existence of God: ‘‘The idea is not innate, but there is 
an innate aptitude.” ‘‘Every thing must be produced ex- 
cept one.” ‘‘The universal reason of the race is to be 
trusted.”” ‘‘In his personality are comprised conscious- 
ness of identity and liberty—Bible, 6 @»; Greek philoso- 
phers 76 dv.” ‘‘There is no succession where there is no 
change; therefore, if God be immutable there is no suc- 
cession.” ‘‘To God nothing is impossible that he wishes; 
he wishes what is real.”” ‘‘God, in his omniscience, included 
all instances of prayer, and fixed the principles accordingly. 
He is the originator of all true prayer.” As to God’s 
knowledge: ‘‘ Events in time occur successively, hence as 
regards us, he may be said to foreknow them; as regards 
himself, foreknowledge is knowledge.”’ ‘‘In man’s sin, per- 
mission as to power, prohibition as to authority.’’ ‘‘He can 
not make an impossibility—for example, another God, but 
there is a difference between this and the addition of another 
particle of matter.” ‘‘Power is inseparable from God. 
Abstract it, and God is a fiction.’”’ ‘‘ Whatever he does, he 
wills to do; and whatever he wills to do he does.” ‘‘He 
does all he wishes. This is perfect liberty.” ‘‘God is 
love; Hebraistic: a being of love, but not love itself.”” ‘‘Jus- 
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tice is holiness legislating.’’ ‘‘Holiness is cause, justice 
effect. Holiness and justice scientifically identical.” ‘‘Jus- 
tice is the limit to benevolence, so that neither the one 
nor the other can be carried too far.” ‘‘Created things 
imply dependence; created nature is God acting.” On 
man: ‘‘The understanding may be first in the point of 
time, and the heart second, but the heart first and the 


understanding second in importance.” ‘‘ Freedom consists 
in acting according to one’s preferences. This is freedom 
under its preferences, not over them.’’ On Christ: ‘‘ Christ 


had special aid, say some. Does the New Testament rep- 
resent him as dependent? Put his language in Peter’s 
mouth.” On the Atonement: ‘‘ Atonement is not merely 
substitution but the guaranty of the entire reformation 
of the culprit. Whenever you find those who reject the 
divinity of Christ, they believe in an atonement which is 
not an atonement.” ‘“‘‘If eternal consequences are intrusted 
to something, there must be adequate power in that some- 
thing. Try faith in Paul.” ‘‘Is it such an exposition of 
sin as merely to check the future license of sin? So Gro- 
tius; partly orthodox, partly not. The whole character 
of God was in the act—touching both past and future. It 
is a substitution involving a union. The two beings (Christ 
and the sinner) are conjoined in interest, character, and 
feeling.”’ 

On justification: ‘‘ Justification is not arbitrary, but the 
result of a vital union. The justified sinner is either a son 
of God, or he is not. Justification declares that there is 
a filial relation, and does not admit of degrees. If justifi- 
cation is founded upon moral character, you can not find 
the first step.”” ‘‘Faith is the ascent of the whole mind to 
the whole of divine truth; substantial thing of things not 
seen, or not a matter of intuition.” ‘‘Justification is par- 
don and affiliation—can’t conceive of a pardoned sinner left 
blank.’’ ‘‘Summarily: 1. Justification is a legal act. 2. 
It is accomplished by moral renovation. 3. These are dis- 


tinct only abstractly. 4. Justification refers to standing 
VoL. V, No. 17—6 
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rather than state. 5. Justification is by faith alone. If 
not, why not by love or repentance? 6. Justification pre- 
cedes sanctification. 7. Unite the two, as the Bible does. 
8. Justification has reference to man’s acts as a sinner, 
sanctification to his character; faith is the receptive act, 
that it might be of grace.”” On the Church: ‘Either the 
Church has formed the character of Christ fictitiously, or 
Christ formed the Church actually.” ‘‘Is apostolic example 
authority as to the organization of a Church? So far as it 
is a carrying out of previous precepts. Is expediency as 
binding as example? Has some authority, but the ques- 
tion is, What is expedient? To decide this question you 
must go back to example.” On the future: ‘‘Is there 
repentance in the world to come? If so, it would be taught 
in more than ome passage” (referring to the language of 
Peter). ‘‘ Everywhere else denied.” 

But I must cease quoting. These terse, crisp, epigram- 
matic sayings entered into us and became a part of us. 
They could not be forgotten. They stuck. And we went 
away from his presence to ponder, verify, and make ready 
for questions with which to ply him at the next lecture. 
No book could inspire us as did he. He was alive, and we 
were quickened into life. 

If I name another characteristic of his teachings, I 
should call it its “2cliness. He did not wish his teachings 
to be lost in meditation nor laid away as a reference-book. 
Nor were they to be a standard under which the student 
was sure to conquer because his name was inscribed upon 
the banner. He deemed them fundamental truths for imme- 
diate use, and for prospective emergencies. He lived in the 
present, but he lived for the future. He was ever looking 
ahead, like ‘‘the horse made ready for the day of battle.” 
Cheery by nature and more cheery by grace, alive to the 
conflicts of the present and more alive to the conflicts yet 
to come, he was ever on the alert to fortify us for the days 
in expectancy. To accomplish this result he cared more 
for principles than for men. Like every Christian opti- 
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mist, he believed that the immutable principles of actual truth 
would sway, control, and actuate all those who loved the 
truth, and would willingly accept the truth. Hence his 
unconscious leadership. Men were led by his principles, 
not by the man. Hence his success in the seminary, in the 
college, and in his noble work at the South. He believed 
in God and he believed in the God in man; and when he 
led men to the center of an error, and showed them the 
outcome of the error, he felt assured that could he lodge 
in the mind the principles by which the error was to be 
vanquished, his work was done. In my day the air was preg- 
nant with transcendentalism. It was ripening into Four- 
ierism, and was fruiting under the most favorable circum- 
stances at Brook Farm. Many of its disciples were his 
personal acquaintances, and some of them his personal 
friends. Some would be inclined to say: ‘‘What have 
Baptist students, whose mission is chiefly to the medium 
and lower classes of society, to do with such vain philoso- 
phies? Let them preach the Gospel.” ‘‘ Yes,” he would 
reply, ‘‘preach on, preach the Gospel. But to whom is 
the Gospel sent? To any select class? Are you a Bap- 
tist? Then, as a Baptist, you are to wield the sword of 
the Spirit; and that sword is designed to cut through every 
stratum of society, the high as well as the low, the rich as 
well as the poor, the educated as well as the uneducated. 
If this is not your mission as Baptists, then surrender your 
claim, and deal with some special layer of humanity. But 
if you are Baptists, your field is the world; and I see.in 
Fourierism, agrarianism, communism, Fenianism, Nihilism, 
and I would make you ready for them all. This error, 
now so small, and in the hands of intelligent, pure-minded 
men, is like the leaven of hypocrisy; unless it is corrected 
and checked, it will ultimately leaven the whole lump. I 
lay down for you the law of your Master, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself;’’ and I adjure you by your fealty 
to that Master to expound that law as the divine law of a 
Christian brotherhood, compared with which the much- 
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lauded law of human brotherhood is a mere shell.” And 
so he gave us three weeks of ethics bearing upon that spe- 
cific error. I remember an hour in Newton Church, when 
he discoursed to us on that theme, one of his ablest pulpit 
efforts, a sermon abounding with eloquent passages and 
bristling with arguments destructive of that error, and had 
he used the phrase ‘‘ Brook Farm,” his hearers would have 
known better what he was aiming at. But that was not 
his way. With him it was principles, not names. 

And I also recall the fact that, like many restless, im- 
patient students, I deemed the time he occupied in demol- 
ishing this error, time thrown away: yet I had not beena pas- 
tor three months before his teachings on this subject and the 
books to which he referred me came into practical requisi- 
tion. He made men by empowering them to stand up as 
men, and resist the antagonisms of men. By his sympathy 
he won their hearts, by his personal magnetism he inspired 
their enthusiasm, by his Scriptural methods he gave solidity 
to their convictions, by his incisiveness he so lodged his 
thoughts in their minds that they were ‘never forgotten, 
and by his prophetic instincts he put upon them an armor in 
which and with which they could stand, attack the foe, and 
conquer. 

Let me now turn from his preparation for his work and 
his methods for accomplishing his work to some of the results 
of his work. 

As I review the twelve years he was a teacher in the 
seminary I find them to be years of zntense mental activity. 
Besides what may be called outside work, arising from 
his connection with the benevolent organizations of his de- 
nomination, and besides representative work, planning for 
the growth of the institution in times of pecuniary peril, 
he performed an amount of literary labor which, under the 
circumstances, is really marvelous. Of the books he com- 
piled, edited, and enlarged during this period were, Noeh- 
den’s ‘‘German Grammar,” so recasting it and supplying 
its deficiencies, that for a long time it was the best in 
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the English language; ‘‘The Ciceronian,” explaining the 
Prussian method of teaching Latin; ‘‘Select Treatises of 
Luther,” in German, with notes, designed as a stimulus 
to the study of early German, for which he had great 
fondness; ‘‘The Life of Martin Luther,’’ which he did 
not live to complete, and which involved so much read- 
ing that not even the indefatigable German has ever per- 
formed the task; and ‘‘Classical Studies; or, Ancient 
Literature’’"—his co-editors being Professors B. B. Edwards 
and C. C. Felton, the bulk of the book being his own con- 
tributions. All this work was, like himself, preparatory. 
It was to bring the language of Germany and the methods 
of German universities into the schools of America. What 
the firmness of purpose required in such labors, and what 
the prejudices to be overcome, can be understood by read- 
ing the congratulatory letter of Professor Moses Stuart to 
Professor Sears published in the sixth volume of the Chris- 
tian Review. Ue foresaw the inevitable. He sought to 
prepare the way, so that the wave of rationalism, which was ~ 
sure to roll over us, might not overwhelm us. 

Soon after the Christian Review was started, Professor 
Knowles, the first editor, found the burden so heavy he was 
obliged to resign his professorship and perform but partial 
work. The third volume appeared under the co-editorship of 
Professors Knowles and Sears, but at the death of Professor 
Knowles the entire responsibility for it came into the hands 
of Professor Sears. I need not say that the first six volumes 
of the Christian Review compare favorably with any six which, 
as yet, have appeared. And yet that period was in the 
beginning of our literary history. The articles which he 
contributed, beginning with the first year of his professor- 
ship, are marked by decided scholarship, and show evidence 
of laborious, painstaking research. Some of them will con- 
tinue to be monographs of the highest authority. They 
were prepared under pressure, but they were not written 
in haste. His review of Neander’s ‘‘Church History” is a 
careful s¢sumé of Church history and Church historians. 
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His review of Burgess ‘‘On Baptism” is a classic. His 
review of Wigger’s ‘‘ Pelagian Controversy” is exhaustive. 
His article on ‘‘ China, Its Geography and Religion” exhibits 
a familiarity with the land and the people satisfactory even 
to a native scholar. His article ‘‘On Augustine’’ is both 
learned and philosophical. His translations and other con- 
tributions, some of them literary in their character and 
some of them controversial, numbering sixteen, cover the 
most important topics of the time. During these years he 
also contributed several papers for the American Encyclope- 
dia. And no less valuable were his well-known articles in 
the Libliotheca Sacra: ‘‘Reformers before the Reforma- 
tion,” ‘*The Papacy and the Empire,” ‘‘ Redepenning’s 
Life of Origen,” ‘‘ Historical Studies,” ‘‘ The Religious Ex- 
perience of Luther in the Cloister of Erfurt’”—not merely 
good reading but authoritative reading. Crowded as were 
these years with class-room work, they were equally crowded 
with study-work, and their products remain upon the 
printed page as a memorial to his tireless fidelity in the 
sphere God had appointed to him. 

Yet more than all was the grander work of training men 
to be leaders in the Church and in the schools. These 
twelve years in the institution were notable for the eminence 
of its teachers and the promise of its students. Chase, 
Ripley, Knowles, Sears, Hackett, good, brave, scholarly, 
each and all, were instructors from whom every thing pos- 
sible might be expected, and by whom every thing possible 
was done and well done. And, in proportion to the num- 
ber of students, they sent forth more men to occupy promi- 
nent positions in the Church and in institutions of learning 
than have gone forth in any other corresponding period. 
In the early decades the number was smaller, and the de- 
mand for teachers stronger. In later decades the demand 
for teachers has been less urgent, and except the period 
from 1866 to 1876 the number was smaller. But from 1836 
to 1848, of the one hundred and eighty-two students 
enrolled in the catalogue, two became editors, four secreta- 
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ries, six professors, eleven presidents, and twenty missiona- 
ries, home and foreign, or nearly one-fourth of all; and if 
the pastors of central influence are added to them, they 
would swell the proportion to more than one-third. That 
Professor Sears shared in the efficiency of these men, and 
received’ his reward in their successes, would be as cheer- 
fully acknowledged by his associates as by those who grate- 
fully acknowledged his beneficent inspirations. 

On a quiet Sunday afternoon, when in Berlin, accompanied 
by a friend, we sought for the grave of the distinguished 
Christian philosopher and Christian historian, Neander. 
We found it in a remote corner of a remote cemetery. On 
the simple head-stone was the simple mnemonic, ‘‘ Nean- 
der.” But what volumes of precious thought were inclosed 
in that name! I bowed my admiration for that noble, sin- 
cere, consecrated life, and passed on. 

In Brookline Cemetery lies the beloved form of our 
beloved professor, Neander’s life-long, tenderly loved friend. 
And when with reverent feet we tread that sacred spot, and 
allow his memory to spur us on to high endeavor, little shall 
we think of aught else save the magic name of ‘‘ Sears,” the 
Christian teacher and the Christian theologian. 

There are two sentences, the second the last he ever 
wrote, which seem to embody his ideal of life, as earnest, 
real, and reverent. In the first he says: ‘‘Among the 
best gifts of Providence to a nation are great and good 
men, who act as its leaders and guides; who leave their 
mark upon their age; who give a new direction to affairs ; 
who introduce a course of events which go down from gen- 
eration to generation, pouring their blessings on mankind.” 
The second is this: ‘‘ Humility in the solemn presence of a 
mysterious universe, and reverence for the Power that framed 
it, best become those who are but creatures of a day.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


JESUS CHRIST AND ‘*THE NEWER SCHOOL OF CRIT- 
ICISM.” 


BY PROFESSOR HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D. 


WE are very happy to express our cordial agreement 
with Di. W. Robertson Smith, when he says, ‘‘in the in- 
terests of religion, as well as of sound knowledge, it is of 
the highest importance that every thing which scholarship 
has to tell about the Old and New Testaments should be 
plainly and fully set before the intelligent Bible reader. 
The timidity which shrinks from this frankness, lest the un- 
trained student may make a wrong use of the knowledge 
put into his hands, is wholly out of place in Protestant 
Churches, and in modern society, which refuses to admit 
the legitimacy of esoteric teaching.” ‘‘Proph. of Isr.,” 
p. 8. While we have our own views as to what is sound 
scholarship in the Bible, there is no doubt what Dr. Smith 
thinks is the best scholarship. For he tells us, page 11, 
‘‘I accept the leading critical conclusions of the newer 
school of criticism,” z. e. ‘‘ that the Priestly Legislation did 
not exist before the exile,” and ‘‘that the ideas of the 
prophets do not presuppose those of the priestly parts of 
the Pentateuch,” and ‘‘that construction of the history of 
the Pentateuch” ‘‘ which has been established in detail by 
Kuenen, in Holland, and Wellhausen, in Germany ;’ and, 
page 13, ‘‘The first volume of Wellhausen’s ‘Geschichte,’ 
and the very remarkable article, ‘ /svac/,’ in the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, contain most 
important contributions to prophetic theology, my obliga- 
tions to which I am the more anxious to acknowledge be- 
cause other features in the writings of this scholar have 
received too exclusive attention from his critics. Taken 
as a whole, the writings of Wellhausen are the most notable 
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contribution to the historical study of the Old Testament 
since the great works of Ewald, and almost every part of 
the present lectures owes something to them.” Among 
the great results, then, which ‘‘ scholarship has to tell about 
the Old and New Testaments,” are that the prophets knew 
nothing of the Priest Codex, they were not ‘‘ interpreters 
of the Pentateuch;” that the Priest Codex ‘‘did not exist 
before the exile ;” and, ‘‘the most important contributions 
to prophetic theology’’ contained in Wellhausen’s ‘‘ History 
of Israel” and his article, ‘‘ Jsvae/,” in the Encyclopzdia 
Britannica. That Wellhausen is the leader of, and rightly 
represents thes most extreme and most rapidly growing 
school of German critics of the Bible, we are assured also 
by Professor H. L. Strack, of Berlin, who is one of the first 
Hebraists of Europe, but not of the Wellhausen party. In 
Zockler’s ‘‘ Handbook of Theological Sciences,” 1882, page 
133, Strack says, the view of Reuss, George, Vatke, Graf, 
‘especially since Wellhausen, with great ingenuity and in 
a dazzling style, presented the coherent evidences in favor 
of it, has received a large number of enthusiastic followers, 
which is growing now from month to month.” And the 
reason of this, we believe, is that Wellhausen and Kuenen 
have, with great learning, simply carried out to their neces- 
sary logical conclusions the views which have generally 
governed the German treatment of the Pentateuch for a 
century. If those principles are correct, Wellhausen is 
justified. Professor Strack also tells us that among all the 
prominent critics of the Old Testament in Europe there 
remains but one, Keil, who still holds to the Mosaic author- 
ship of the whole Pentateuch. 

Intelligent readers of the Bible on this side of the ocean 
ought to know the results which this leader of a large fol- 
lowing among critics has reached. And it is because we 
think Dr. Smith and some in our land, who have written 
in praise of the theories of Wellhausen, have stopped short 
of frankness in giving the real results of Wellhausen, that 
we shall endeavor, so far as can be done in this article, to 
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supply that deficiency. For so long as these results are 
hidden from intelligent English and American readers of 
the Bible who are not conversant with German, and so long 
as these results are referred to by English or American 
writers as a ‘‘ demonstration,’ ‘‘ established in detail,” 
‘‘most important,’’ readers are simply asked to trust the 
writer’s opinion, and to do what is ‘‘ wholly out of place in 
Protestant Churches,” ‘‘admit the legitimacy of esoteric 
teaching.”” We are firmly convinced that, as with Strauss’ 
works, the best answer to Wellhausen will be found in 
spreading before the world his results. Strauss and Baur 
on the New Testament, Wellhausen and Kuenen on the Old 
Testament, are not at all formidable to intelligent Bible read- 
ers when their results are faithfully given and brought within 
simple propositions. 

Julius Wellhausen is now about forty-one years old. 
. He was professor of Theology at Greifswald, but has lately 
gone to Halle as professor of Philology. He would be a 
man of mark anywhere. With mental powers of high 
order, trained in the best schools of Germany, he is a 
master of many languages, and, unlike many German 
scholars, writes his own language with so much clearness, 
vivacity, and sharpness, that his works, like Schopen- 
hauer’s, would be attractive simply for their style. Well- 
hausen is never afraid to tell what he thinks or the results 
he has reached. Like Schopenhauer, whom he resembles 
in many respects, Wellhausen is utterly careless of the 
opinions of others, and, though a young man, he never 
evinces the slightest reverence for God or man, for age or 
scholarship, or the sincere convictions of others. The 
noble literature, the incomparable poetry, the tender hu- 
manity of the Bible, never receive from him any apprecia- 
tion. The Old Testament is to him a corpse, the corpse 
of a criminal laid on his dissecting table for the skill of his 
hand with knife and pincers, and the joy he derives from 
it is in discovering a new ganglion of contradictions. 
Wellhausen’s principal works have been, ‘‘ The Text of 
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the Books of Samuel,’ 1871; ‘‘ Pharisees and Sadducees,”’ 
1874.4; ‘‘ The Composition of the Hexateuch” in the 
‘*Year-books of German Theology” for 1876 and 1877; 
‘‘The History of Israel,” 1878; the article ‘‘ /svae/,’’ in the 
‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” 1881, and ‘‘ Muhammed in 
Medina,” 1882. 

The works which most fully represent his views on the 
Old Testament are, ‘‘ The Composition of the Hexateuch,” 
and ‘* The History of Israel.’’ The first, in two hundred 
pages, discusses the beginnings and gradual formation of 
the Pentateuch and Joshua, with arguments mostly drawn 
from the numerous and mutually exclusive contradictions 
he finds between the fragments of the original manuscripts 
as he separates them. The second is in no proper sense a 
history of Israel, but is a violent polemic to establish, by a 
review of assumed contradictions in the narratives, as well 
as from the places of worship, offerings, festivals, priests in 
Israel, his thesis that the Priest Codex was, through many 
years, worked up by priests during and after the exile, and 
was intended to be wholly a historical fiction against all 
the facts. The article ‘‘ /srac/,”” an attempt at a short his- 
tory of the people from the Exodus to A. D. 135, com- 
posed for an English public, is remarkable for its demure- 
ness in contrast with the ringing battle-shout of Wellhau- 
sen’s German writings, but still more remarkable and char- 
acteristic, not merely for eliminating God from the Old 
Testament, but for its absolute nescience of Jesus Christ. 
A history of Israel in the first century of our era, which 
never mentions the name of Jesus Christ or gives the slight- 
est hint that such a person ever lived, is ‘‘the most notable 
contribution” yet made by a professor of Christian Theology 
in Germany, seconded by a doctor of Theology in Scotland, 
to the inevitable trend of that school of criticism. 

We will give, as nearly as possible in Wellhausen’s 
words, and in the following order, his results: 1. The be- 
ginnings and formation of the present Pentateuch; 2. The 
credibility of the Pentateuch and other books of the Bible; 
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3. Some ‘‘ most important contributions to prophetic theol- 
ogy” contained in Wellhausen’s writings. 

For brevity we will refer to ‘‘The Composition of the 
Hexateuch”’ in the ‘‘ Year-books”’ by their dates, 76, 77; 
and to the ‘‘ History of Israel” by H. 

Wellhausen’s view which underlies his theory of the 
composition of the Pentateuch is that until the exile all the 
Israelites, priests, prophets, people, were idolaters, 1. 430, 
worshiping Jahve as the Canaanites worshiped Baal, 4. 
58, 96, 250. There was no difference between the Israel- 
ites and other nations in the method, purpose, or object 
worshiped, except that the Israelites called their deity 
Jahve. H. 96. Monolatry was not monotheism. /. 430, 
4go. Nature was the basis and custom the only law of 
their religion. H. 430. 

1. THE BEGINNINGS AND FORMATION OF THE PENTA- 
TEUCH.—In the ninth or eighth century B. C., ‘‘a Judean,” 
the Jahvist, H. 373 f, marked by J, 76, p. 392, wrote down 
the common ‘‘ myths,” ‘‘ legends,” ‘‘ sagas,” and some his- 
tory, but without being moved by religious or historical 
purpose. A. 358. At the same period, 76, ~. 450, an 
Ephraimite, H. 373 /, whom he designates by E, 76, p. 392, 
with somewhat more of religiousness, H. 377 7, than J, also 
wrote out the same ‘‘myths,” ‘‘ legends,” ‘ sagas,”’ and 
the same history. ‘‘ Between the two Jehovistic sources” 
(7. e. J and E) ‘‘there are no apparent differences as to 
age or tendency.” . 374. They ‘‘must have been very 
much alike. . . . This close relationship, which permitted 
in most cases either source to represent the other, was 
plainly the motive to the Jehovist to melt J and E to- 
gether into a uniform work.” 76, p. 427. Each of these 
separate narratives passed through three editions, 77, p. 478, 
and in each new edition they were largely worked over by 
later hands; first, in the interest of the Deuteronomic refor- 
mation; second, in the interest of the fraudulent Priest 
Codex, H. 376; and, lastly, in the ‘‘very sad and incom- 
prehensible editing” of Ezra. 76; p. 551; H. 425. 
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Then a compiler, whom Wellhausen calls the Jehovist, 
76, p. 407, took each narrative in its third enlarged edition, 
and melted them into a uniform work, in which the com- 
piler also appears by his omissions, changes, contradictions, 
as well as by long passages of his own authorship, ¢. g., ‘‘ Ex. 
19-24, 32-34,” ‘‘and the history of Abraham and the call- 
ing of Moses,” 76, p. 564. 

Then this single narrative, marked as JE, passed 
through three editions, in each of which it was again 
worked over by later hands, during the exile or after it. 
77, p- 478 ; A. 376. 

At the time of Josiah’s reformation, 621 B. C., Deut. 
Ch. 12-26, was written for the purpose of aiding that refor- 
mation, 77, ~- 458-478. This also passed through three 
editions during or after the exile, with changes in the orig- 
inal part and large additions. Chapters 1-4 and 5-11 are 
later additions, not to unite Deut. 12-26 with any preceding 
written history, for there was none, but ‘‘to give a historic 
situation to the Deuteronomic legislation; they are really 
two different prefaces of two different editions.” 77, p. 463. 
‘‘Chapters 29 and 30 could not have been written before 
the exile.”” 77, p. 460. 

After the Babylonian exile another author, marked by 
Q, of higher culture, but far below J and E in trustworth- 
iness, goes over the same ground as J and E, using the 
popular legends in JE as the ground-work of his narrative. 
H. 325. This author lived in the century between 538 and 
444 B. C., and during this time his work passed through 
three editions, in which ‘‘it was worked over.” 77, p. 456. 

During the exile and during the century between the 
return and 444 B. C., the descendants of the pre-exile 
priests of Jerusalem in Babylonia and in Judah composed a 
series of laws never known before, and also a history, 
against all the facts and all tradition, to give a historic situ- 
ation to these laws. This was done by these priests intel- 
ligently and with great care for the purpose of maintaining 
their iniquitous suppression of the rights of the priests of 
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the high places, and their baseless assumption that they 
‘were jure divino, the only lawful priests at Jerusalem. 4. 
126 f. This “fictitious product,” A. 438, ‘‘ the result of 
many years’ work in the exile,’ 7. gaz, is called the Priest 
Codex (PC) and is comprised in Exodus, Ch. 25-31; Ch. 
35 to Numb. 10. 77, p. 407, 421, 455. This, their peculiar 
work, they united to the third edition of Q. 77, p. 478. 
They also incorporated with their own work Lev. 17-26, a 
body of laws written out by one who worked on some older 
collection, 77, p. 422, 425; but this body of laws, Lev. 
17-26, had passed through three editions, 77, 7. 427 f, in 
which it was largely worked over and materially enlarged, 
77, p. 422, before it was taken up by the priests into their 
work. A. 376. . 

Up to the time of Ezra these separate writings were still 
separate. He was ‘‘the real and chief editor of the Penta- 
teuch,” H. zog, 425, who united JE, third edition, Deut. 
third edition, Q third edition, Lev. 17-26, third edition, and 
Priest Codex, and worked them over, 77, p. 428, 435, 478, 
and often. ‘‘ Ezra, the scribe, introduced the Pentateuch as 
we now have it. ’-H. rog. But it is not to be denied that there 
were corrections, additions, etc., after Ezra’s time. 7. 425. 

The Pentateuch, we are told, though in its present shape 
one of the last written, was the first book of our Old Test- 
ament that was by law made sacred, canonical. H. 425. 
There were the beginnings of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
and of some of the prophetical books which were written 
before the exile, H. 236, but they had never been regarded 
in the light of canonical books. WZ. 425 f. These books 
were largely worked over in the exile and afterwards, 
H. 238, 291: but, when the Pentateuch was lifted to the 
position of a sacred book, the idea of a canon took hold of 
men’s minds, and in course of time these historical books, 
with others, were added to those held sacred. WZ. 425. 
The Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, 
were all written after the exile. A. r. 
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The marks by which Wellhausen distinguishes these 
original narratives in the present warp and woof of the Pen- 
tateuch, though they had been so often worked over pre- 
vious to being compiled by Ezra, are, First: The uses of 
the names of God, Jahve and Elohim. ‘‘ The chief criterion 
the names of God.” 76, ~. 422. ‘‘ Between the sources 
of JE there is a difference. The author of J is not moved 
by religious historical thoughts. If we take him literally 
the name Jahve was known and common not only among 
the patriarchs but also among foreigners.” ‘‘The well- 
known passage, Ex. 3: 13, 14, belongs to the author of E. 
With him the patriarchs call on El, not Jahve. . . . The 
author of Q. followed E. He says expressly the name of 
Jahve was unknown to the patriarchs, and avoids it.” ZH. 
358. Here is a constant fundamental contradiction between 
J and Q, and neither is right, for, ‘‘only under an intelli- 
gent restriction can it be true that the beginning of the his- 
tory of Jahve and the birth of the people of Israel are syn- 
chronous. Jahve had been a tribal God long before he 
became the national God.” ‘‘It is not a memory coming 
down from the highest antiquity that Jahve was at first the 
specific Israelite name of God.” ‘‘It is without doubt 
theory, and as such certainly rather a sign of a later than 
of an earlier phase of historical tradition.” A. 359. 

Second. The difference in the use of language. But here 
Wellhausen’s objection’s against others apply with special 
force against his own proofs. ‘* Unfortunately the veto of 
the language defended by Riehm, Delitzsch and Dillmann has 
as slight foundation as the veto of the critical analysis by 
Schrader. A history of the Hebrew language, whose 
results are recognized and acknowledged, is not yet extant. 
The preparatory work is hardly begun; there is not a sin- 
gle special lexicon to any one writer.”” HH. 397. 

Third. The color of thought and the constant contradic- 
tions between the sources. J ‘‘is nearest to the original 
saga,” H. 371, hence, ‘‘more godless,” AH. 256, ‘‘a Ju- 
dean,” H. 373, but E is of Ephraim, H. 373, ‘‘ shows 
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advanced religiousness,”” 7. 777, over J, and is ‘‘ at his best 
in histories of dreams.” 76, p. 445. Q is at least two 
hundred years later than J and E, ‘‘it is distinguished by 
its fancy for numbers and measures, and especially for its 
scheme; by its stiff, pedantic phraseology, by its constant 
repetition of certain expressions and idioms which are not 
found in older Hebrew,” H. 6, ‘‘it is hard to give an idea 
of its pedantry’”’ and of its ‘‘ incredible insipidity.” AZ. 337. 
‘*The Priest Codex is distinguished from even the later He- 
brew literature in its use of language. This is shown partly 
in many technical words, partly by the constant repeti- 
tion of the same formulas, by its great poverty of lan- 
guage.” H. 398f. The proof of this is by Wellhausen 
found in the first chapter of Genesis. AH. 399 f Here, as 
he does constantly, Wellhausen confounds Q with the Priest 
Codex; for, according to him, Gen, 1: I-2: 4 is all Q. 76, 
p. 392; H. 312f, ete. 

Wellhausen’s scheme.of the formation of the Pentateuch 


is shown by the following synopsis. He has not put it 
together; but by comparing the references given I believe 
it will be seen that I have accurately represented his theory: 


B. C. 
gth and 8th Jahvist=J, 76, ~. 792. JL J, JP. 77, p. 478. 
century. Flohist=E, 76, ~. 392. E}, E*, E%. 77, 2, g78. 

Jehovist, united J* and E* to JE. 76. f. go7. 

JE', JE’, JE’. 76, 2. 398, 404, 77, p. 478 f. 

Deuteronomy, by several editors who worked over the 
kernel, ch. 12-26. 77, p. 463. 
Ist ed. ch. 12-26. 
2d ed. ch. 1-4, 12-26, 27. ch. 5-11, 12-26, 28-30. 
3d ed. “union of all.” 77, ~. 464, H. 74. 

The editor of the third ed. is ‘‘the Deuteronomist.” 77, 
p. 461. 

“Exile or after.” ; 
77. p. 443. Lev. 17-26, 27. 77, p. 422-444. In three editions, 77, 

p. 422, 427 f. 

Q=Book of Covenants, in Gen. 1 to Ex. 16, Q', Q?, Qs. 
77, p. 478. 

Priest Codex, “‘ the last result of many years’ work,” H. 427, 
which was united with the third edition of each pre- 
ceding part. 77. p. 478. 
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B. C. 
444. Ezra, final editor of the whole Pentateuch. 77 4, 475, 
478, H. 109, 425. 
Later. Additions, etc. A. 317, 425. 


There are a few points in this scheme which ought not 
to pass unnoticed. According to Wellhausen, all the orig- 
inal component parts were melted into a uniform work, our 
present Pentateuch. He says it is a historical, but not a 
literary unit, and since the time of Ezra, 444 B. C., this 
work has come down to us with very slight changes. He 
asserts that he has found the evidences of at least twenty-two 
authors aud editors of this work which was melted into uni- 
formity by most cunning men 2,300 years ago. Wellhau- 
sen tells us what each part was, though before the final 
editing of the Pentateuch, the oldest of these parts passed 
through six editions (2. e., J*, E’, and JE’), and the others 
through three editions, and in each edition they were 
worked over, and the original was ‘‘rubbed out,” ‘‘inter- 
polated,”” ‘‘ contradicted,” ‘‘added to,” ‘‘glossed,” ‘‘con- 
tracted,” ‘‘ omitted,” ‘‘changed,” ‘‘ exaggerated,” ‘‘ per- 
verted.’”’ Not only does he distinguish the last edition 
of each part as we now have it, but he can distinguish 
in each part what belongs to each edition, and out of 
the ‘‘closely woven web,” as he calls it, which the later 
editors have made out of the original documents, Well- 
hausen can give us the words of the original documents. 
All this is the assumption of having performed a greater 
miracle than any recorded in the Old Testament. There 
the Almighty God is said to have done only what was 
clearly within his power. But here is a man who claims 
by his own power to perform this work, which, by his own 
showing, plainly lies beyond the bounds of all probability 
and all credibility. 

Again, Wellhausen is bitter against the Jews who wrote 
the Scriptures for their ‘‘fondness for statistics,” ‘‘ their 
scheming” to make the unhistorical and false numbers 


appear natural, and for their machine-like miracles in which, 
VoL. V, No. 17—7 
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as he says, God is made a deus ex machina. But, such is 
human nature, all Wellhausen’s ‘‘ sources” pass through 
just three editions, no more, no less. J and E pass through 
only three editions in two hundred years, till united to JE, 
and then JE in two hundred years more passes through 
only three more editions, and Deut. in two hundred years 
passes through just three editions, while Q and Lev. 17-26 
in much less than a hundred years pass through the reg- 
ulation three editions. Now it is a point of some impor- 
tance just here to observe that the number three is a char- 
acteristic of Wellhausen’s writings. Take his History and 
see how largely the number three predominates in all its 
divisions. By strictly applying Wellhausen’s method of 
criticism to his own writings we must conclude that he 
found three editions everywhere in the parts of the Penta- 
teuch because he had ‘‘ transformed the past” into ‘‘a fic- 
titious product”’ to suit his preconception. By this ‘‘ficti- 
tious cunning stroke” the author reveals his own time and 
how far he is from understanding the past. It is far easier 
to believe that the waters of the Jordan flowed back and 
up the incline of the river’s bed at the command of AI- 
mighty God, or, that the sun and moon stood still at the 
word of their Creator and Ruler, than it is to believe the 
story of the ever recurring three editions, or that Wellhau- 
sen has any thing more than a lively imagination as proof 
for his twenty-two authors and editors. 

Wellhausen’s theory is built on the bold assumption of 
these miracles. But, in dealing with the Bible, ‘‘ intelligent 
Bible readers”’ ask from professed instructors no more than 
they have a right to ask, a fair measure of common sense. 
Let any critic of this or any other school prove the pos- 
session of this assumed power by telling us what belongs 
to each author in the Erckmann-Chatrian novels, or in the 
Besant-Rice novels, works of to-day, where the results can 
be tested by the affirmation of the authors. What no critic 
can do in the works of to-day is, applied to the, Bible, called 
the higher criticism, and passes in Germany for learning, just 
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as Hegel’s incomprehensible terms and philosophy of con- 
tradiction passed for the higher learning in Germany fifty 
years ago. 

II. WELLHAUSEN’S VIEW OF THE CREDIBILITY OF THESE 
Sources. — Wellhausen says, ‘‘It is of universal applica- 
tion, that the nearer the history is to its origin the more 
godless it is.” AH. 256. The Jahvist is the only one of 
the sources that is well-spoken of: he is ‘‘ nearest to the 
original saga,” H. 300, 377; ‘‘is not moved at all by relig- 
ious historical thought,” H. 358; ‘‘he is the best narrator 
in the whole Bible,” 76, ~. gzo; ‘‘the narrative has lost 
some of its original color through the influence of mono- 
theism,” 7. 348; his work is called ‘‘ this glorious. history,” 
76, p. 575. Gen. 2: 4-4: 24 is all Jahvist, and there we 
stand on ‘‘the enchanted ground of myth,” ‘‘the high col- 
ored tradition of ancient Western Asia,” H. 347, ‘‘ every- 
where we find the mythical element and connection with 
the original saga of Western Asia, which here plainly be- 
longs to the essence of the matter,” H. 352; for Eden, 
Shinar, Tigris, and Euphrates ‘‘prove very clearly the 
Babylonian origin of the Hebrew saga about the earliest 
times.” HH. 353. J is ‘‘on a lower plane than Gen. 1,” 
z. e, Q, as to culture, for he represents God as ‘‘ not hit- 
ting the mark when trying to give man society. The 
beasts are the witnesses of his” (z. ¢., God’s) ‘‘ abortive ex- 
periments.” J ‘‘naively’”’ represents ‘‘ God acting as a man. 
He goes walking in the garden in the cool of the evening, 
and by chance discovers the transgression, and begins an 
investigation, in which he makes no use at all of his omnis- 
cience.” H. 350. J, finally, ‘‘against the common tradi- 
tion of all peoples, makes the first man a sort of beast.” 
Ff. 345. ‘‘It is generally acknowledged that such nazvetés 
do not appear in the Priest Codex.” A. 354. 

Of E, Wellhausen has little to say, except that he is 
‘fat his best in histories of dreams,” 76, ~. 445, and that 
‘*the sagas of the patriarchs were most largely derived from 
Ephraim.” HZ. 374. 
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The Jehovist, who lived in the times just preceding the 
exile, the compiler of J* and E* to JE, is the one to whose 
authorship we owe the account of the giving of the law 
on Sinai, ‘‘ Ex. 19-24, 32-34,” and ‘‘ the history of Abra- 
ham and the calling of Moses.” 76, ~. 564. In his sources 
‘*the editor has shortened and omitted passages in many 
places.” 76, p. 393, and has left glaring contradictions in 
his work, between Ex. ch. 19-20 and ch. 34. A. 407. 

Of the result of the compiler’s effort, Wellhausen tells 
us,” JE is not the work of a single brain (ecnhettlicher Con- 
ception), but it passed through more than one phase and 
more than one hand before it reached its present form. 
Yet the heterogeneous parts do not exclude the unity and 
originality of its connection as written. It is possible that 
the first draft of the oral tradition brought into juxtaposition 
all sorts of matters having no inner relation to each other. 
Tradition in the mouth of the people comprised only cer- 
tain histories which grew out of the same circle of ideas, but 
were not arranged according to plan. He who wrote down 
the narratives, first arranged them according to plan and 
connection. . . . But with this explanation we do not 
account for the disharmonies of the narratives in JE.” 76, 
p. 398. ‘‘Its material is of popular character and founded 
on what was common opinion before the rise of the proph- 
ets.” H. 56, 377. Wellhausen speaks of ‘‘the popular 
legends in JE,” A. 325, and tells us with apparently minute 
accuracy that ‘‘the Jehovistic sagas received a prophetic 
coloring in great part in the last or next to the last working 
over.” Hi. 3712. 

Of Deuteronomy Wellhausen says, ‘‘ Its historical cause 
was the reformation under Josiah.” H. 375. ‘‘It is through 
and through polemic and reformatory.” H. 34. ‘‘ The 
old material it uses it transforms to this end” (¢. ¢., but one 
temple); ‘‘on all sides it follows out the consequences of 
the ordinance. To make the carrying out of its purport 
feasible, it changes previous institutions; permits what was 


forbidden, forbids what was allowed.” A. 35 f. Ch. 15: 
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4, 5 ‘‘totally contradicts the law. 77, p. 463. It is ques- 
tionable whether ch. 20 is original, 77, ~. 463; ‘‘ch. 27 
and 28 exclude each other,” but were inserted by the ed- 
itor, though he knew this. 77, p. g6z.. Ch. 33 has no 
connection with what precedes or follows, 76, ~. 585, and is 
‘‘an interpolation from Gen. 49.” H. 297. Ch. 34 is made 
up of JE, Q, and the editor’s own work. 76, p. 584 f. And 
very numerous contradictions are found in every part. See 
76 and 77 passim. 

Lev. 17-26, 27. Of ch. 18 it is said, ‘‘ The frame” 
(of the picture) ‘‘ was the author’s own conception, and by 
this he has given to the law a historical situation which 
betrays his own time.”” 77, ~. 425. In ch. 24: 10-14, 23, 
‘*the history is undeniably in the style of Q, but it is first 
made out of the laws in v. 15-22, which it places in a his- 
torical frame, exactly as Luke is accustomed to do with the 
discourses in his gospel. But the laws in v. 15-22 have noth- 
ing in common with the preceding history.” 77, p. 435/. 

The laws in ch. 17-26, ‘‘incline from Deut. toward the 
Priest Codex, into which they were taken in a body, after 
being worked over and mixed with other elements.” 77, /. 
441. ‘‘Ch. 26 is plainly of the time of the Babylonian 
exile.’’ ‘It was written in Jerusalem. It appears certain 
to me that the author lived near the end of the Babylonian 
exile or after it.” 77, p. 443. Ch. 27 ‘‘ came from the hand 
that inserted Lev. 17-26 in the Priest Codex.” 77, p. 444. 

Q is ‘‘the skeleton on which JE is the flesh and blood,”’ 
H. 320; ‘‘Q was the red thread on which were strung the 
pearls of JE.” A. 320. Its chief mark is its chronolog- 
ical scheme, H. 327, but the chronology is not original, 
H. 321; it is fictitious. H. 322. Q leaves out all that is 
abhorrent in the histories of the patriarchs, H. 326, rubs 
out the local character of sagas, 7. 330, relates matters that 
deserve no attention, 7. 337, indulges ‘‘a fantasy that calcu- 
lates and constructs,” 7. 3377, so that ‘‘it is hard to give an 
idea of its pedantry,” ‘‘ its incredible insipidity,” A. 337, 
and ‘‘it reaches the acme of its dearth of ideas in Numb. 
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. ch. 7, AH. 332. Q is ‘‘not on the basis of history,” A. 333, 
‘is utterly foreign to the local, popular saga,” H. 337, and 
saga is dead in Q. H. 337. All these characteristics are 
shown in Gen. 1: 1-2:4, H. 339-342 ff, where also Q 
reveals ‘‘ its horrid scheming,”’ and ‘‘ its insipid contempla- 
tion of nature.” H. 347. Q, though writing after JE and 
using JE as its basis, constantly and intentionally contra- 
dicts JE. See 76 and 77 passim, H. 351, 361, 369. ‘‘Q was 
worked over even in its narratives.”” 77, p. 456. 

The Priest Codex ‘‘ totally transforms the past,” 7. 38; 
‘‘it transforms the past after the pattern of itself,” 4. 40; 
‘‘it dresses itself up in archaistic fashion.”” H. 769. ‘‘ The 
historical sphere created by the Priest Codex out of its 
own premises is nowhere to be found in actual history.” 
Hi. gr. It is full of *‘ historical fictions,” H. 770, as it is 
itself ‘‘a fictitious product,’’ H. 438, ‘‘the last result of many 
years’ work in the exile,” /7. 27, in which, ‘‘ indescribable 
pedantry of language accompanies the intellectual pedan- 
try,” H7. 336; ‘‘the audacity of its numbers is not propor- 
tioned to their trustworthiness,” A. 333, and ‘‘all confi- 
dence in it is lost.” HAH. 334. It contradicts Deut. as to 
place of worship, H. 36; its forty-eight Levite towns never 
existed, H. 39, 335; its tabernacle in the desert and its 
golden altar are fictions. A. g7, 362. It contradicts JE, 
Judg., Sam., Kings, and pre-exile custom as to offerings. 
H. 54-57; 67 ff. It contradicts history as to the festivals, 
H. 102, and as to the passover, H. gz, for the passover was 
a fiction. HY. zo5. It contradicts JE and Deut. as to the Sab- 
bath, H. 777, and its Sabbath year and year of jubilee are 
fictitious institutions. A. z2z—r237. It contradicts JE and 
Deut. and Ezekiel and Judg. and Sam. as to the priests and 
Levites. H. 123-134. It contradicts the rest of the Old 
Testament as to the High Priest, WH. 753, and the theoc- 
racy, H. 153-155, neither of which existed before the exile. 

Ezra. ‘‘Ezra is the real and chief editor of the Penta- 
teuch.” A. g25. ‘‘ By a very sad and incomprehensible 
editing these last four books of Moses have become uttérly 
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unenjoyable. We see the course of the history everywhere 
broken up by the insertion of numerous laws, the greater 
part of which one can not understand why they were taken 
up and inserted here.” 76, p. 557. 

Legend, myth, saga, a weak attempt predestined to fail- 
ure, a collection of laws without historic basis, all wrought 
over by the hands and in the interest of the deliberate 
forgers of the ‘‘fictitious products,” Q and the Priest 
Codex; that, according to Wellhausen, is the genesis of 
the Pentateuch. If his results are correct, then every hon- 
est soul ought to join him in unqualified contempt for, and 
abhorrence of, such a deception, palmed off on men as 
from God, the True and Holy. If his results are correct, 
then it is a matter of no concern to any one but an arche- 
ologist what the Pentateuch says orf the-subject of religion. 
If the Pentateuch is saturated with historical and religious 
deception, it certainly is in no sense the work of God, who 
hates a lie. But if, after all, it was from God, then it is 
no lie or deception or fiction in any respect, and Wellhau- 
sen must stand in the position he assigns to the Priest Codex. 

Other books of the Old Testament are necessarily 
brought under review, for they are required to build up the 
scheme against the Pentateuch. It may interest ‘‘intelligent 
Bible readers” to learn of what sort these other books are 
in Wellhausen’s view. We give only a few examples where 
many are at hand. Of Joshua we are told, ‘‘ The anach- 
ronisms and anecdotes in Judges, ch. 1, do not prevent our 
recognizing that its view of the course of conquest, from 
what we know of the following period, is incomparably 
nearer history than that in the book of Joshua.” A. 369. 
Of Judges, ‘‘Samson was not a judge and there never were 
judges over Israel.” A. 375. For similar judgments as to 
the untrustworthiness of Judges see H. 97, 230, 242-256, 
309 f. Of the books of Samuel, ‘‘the comprehensive work- 
ing over which we recognized in Judges has stamped Sam- 
uel with its seal.”” ‘‘ The fictitious framework and interlac- 
ing is not so plain.” HH. 256. ‘‘The Deuteronomic work- 
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ing over . . appears here more intensively, not only as an 
addition to the older tradition, but fundamentally changing 
its form.” A. 259. 1 Sam. 7: 2-17, ‘In the whole nar- 
rative there can not be one true word.” H. 260. 1 Sam. 
11: 14 ‘‘isa transparent trick of the author.” H. 262. Sagas 
and legends and contradictions and ‘‘ unintentional fictions ’”’ 
abound.” /7. 267-285. ‘‘In the two inserted narratives in 
which Samuel is projected into the life of David the tradition 
characteristically stands at the lowest stage of corruption.” 
H. 280. ‘‘Samuel was a seer, but no prophet;’’ ‘‘ the 
author of ch. g and 10 knew the name of prophet very well, 
but he never uses it for Samuel, but only in the plural for 
the crowds of Jahve-drunken dervishes.” ‘‘ Samuel as a 
seer is not to be degraded to one of the Flagellants.”’ 
H. 281. Of Kings: ‘That this working over of our book 
is essentially the same with that of the two preceding his- 
torical books needs no proof.” H. 297. ‘‘It is evident 
that this working over is foreign to the tradition and does 
violence to it.”” H. 29g. ‘‘Sometimes a shining jewel, 
2K. 9: 10” (¢. ¢., dogs eating Jezebel), ‘‘ breaks through 
the surrounding night, but afterwards we grope about again 
in darkness.” H. 295. Of Chronicles: On this book Well- 
hausen pours out the full stream of his abounding contempt. 
‘‘When the incredible is withdrawn nothing remains.” 
H. 216. ‘‘It is not possible, as it is unnecessary, to show 
the forgery everywhere.”” AH. 278. ‘* The author of Chron. 
icles, whose untrustworthiness has been shown again and 
again.” HH. 233. And very much more we leave in its 
native German. Of the Prophets. The only prophets who 
are spoken of by Wellhausen with any degree of patience 
are Hosea, Amos, Isa. 1-35, Micah, Jeremiah, though the 
text in these everywhere is found to be corrupt. ‘‘ Ezekiel 
is rather a judge of heretics than a prophet, and it would 
have served him just right, if the unhistoric mass of prepared 
law, with which he condemned the past, had been laid on 
him and his book cast out of the canon.” H. grg. Eze- 
ikel covers iniquity with ‘‘a moral cloak.” H. 226, 127. 
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‘The author of Isa. 40-66 much more deserves to be 
called a prophet, but he will not be; his plainly intentional 
anonymousness leaves us in no doubt about this fact. He 
is really rather a theologian.” . . H. grg. Zechariah does 
not count himself a prophet. H. 420. Joel is a writer 
who lived after 621 B.C., and, indeed, after the exile. 
Hf. 420. Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Solomon’s Song, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, were all written after the exile, 
H. 1 ; hence, no Psalms by David, no Proverbs by Solomon. 

We are also assured that there was no murder of Abel by 
Cain ; the account of the Flood is a fraud made up of Baby- 
lonian legends; Abraham was not a historic character, and 
no reliance is to be placed upon the accounts of his life; the 
' patriarchal history is all fictitious; the ladder Jacob saw 
was only the stones at Bethel; the God with whom Jacob 
wrestled at Penuel was Esau; the history of Joseph is full 
of contradictions and ‘of late origin; Gen. ch. 49 was written 
after the division of the kingdom; the early history of 
Moses is very legendary; Moses was idealized to a hero not 
till long after his death; the Israelites did not leave Egypt 
as represented in the Bible; the numbers are fictitious; 
there were no plagues as represented; the real ten com- 
mandments are found in Ex. 34, composed by the Jehov- 
ist; no feast of the passover was known in Israel till seven 
hundred years after coming into Canaan; there never was 
any such tabernacle in the wilderness as represented; the 
tabernacle in the Priest Codex was a copy of Solomon’s 
temple; there was no appearance of God to Moses on Sinai, 
and so on. 

Wellhausen closes his account of the growth of the Bible 
as follows: ‘‘The Antar romance says of itself, that it had 
reached the age of six-hundred and seventy years, of which 
four hundred years were passed in the era of ignorance 
(z. e., of ancient Arab heathenism), and the remaining two 
hundred and seventy years in Islam. The historical books 
of the Bible might say something similar of themselves since 
they, personified, began their life with the writing down of 
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the oldest kernel and closed it with the last great working 
over. The time of ignorance would be till the appearance 
of the ‘‘ Book” (z. ¢., Pent. under Ezra, 444 B. C.) ‘‘ which 
in the Old Testament did not come down all at once, as 
the Koran, but in a longer period and in many phases.” 
HI. 376. 

To formulate Wellhausen’s results in a sentence of our 
own; the historical books of the Old Testament have been 
so often worked over in the interest of selfishness and deceit 
and priestcraft that they are a mass of fictions, and all the 
other books are tainted with a similar working over. 

III. Some or THose ‘‘ Most Important CONTRIBUTIONS 
To Propuetic THEoLocy.” As fo God. ‘* Perhaps the fact 
is not altogether indifferent for the history of religion that, 
in J, the God who meets Jacob in Penuel, in E is Esau; 
and that according to both sources the meeting with Esau 
takes place in Penuel. Comp. Obed-Edom,” 76. p. 435. 
‘‘Edom is a deity. Comp. Obed-Edom,” 76, £. goo. 
‘«That El was an old God, Gen. 21: 33, is correct, and this 
was known to the author.” A. 334. ‘‘Only under an 
intelligent restriction can it be true that the beginning of 
the history of Jahve and the birth of the people of Is- 
rael were synchronous; Jahve had been a tribal God long 
before he became the national God. The view that Jahve 
was first the specific Israelite name of God is not a memory 
coming down from the highest antiquity.” A. 359. ‘‘Jahve, 
in a certain sense, is derived from the older God of Sinai.” 
H.. 412. The God represented in Gen. ch. 1, is the ‘‘ pale 
God of an abstraction.” H. 350. Comp. p. 80, 81, 83, 
341, 349. 77, p. 424. 

As to the apprehension of God by people and prophet before 
the exile. Prophets and people were all idolaters before the 
exile. ‘‘ ‘The house of God’ is never any thing else than 
the house of an idol.” A. 133. ‘‘In the last century, 
before the captivity by Assyria” ‘‘everywhere, in numerous 
places Jahve was honored as the people’s God. Worship 
on the high places everywhere was in the midst of sacred 
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trees, pillars, and stones, gold and silver idols (Isa. 2:8 ff; 
17:8; 31:32; Mic. 5:12). Whether before Hezekiah the 
worship at Jerusalem was specially distinguished from that 
at Bethel and Dan is questionable; the golden calves of 
Jeroboam are met by the brazen serpent of Moses and the 
ark of Jahve which, in old times, was an idol (1 Sam. 2-4) 
and was idealized to an ark of the law (covenant) only when 
it probably was no longer in existence.” HY. 196 f. ‘‘ Ac- 
eording to the testimony of Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, dur- 
ing the Assyrian period, similar idols belonged to the 
regular appurtenances of the houses of God, not only in 
Samaria but also in Judah.” 4. 250. ‘‘ Elijah and Elisha 

. positively defended the Jahve of Dan and Bethel, and 
did not think of protesting against their symbolism; nor 
does Amos do it; Hosea is the first to do so. Even later, 
Jahve sometimes appears to be called the ‘ox of Jacob.’” 
H. 297 f. ‘*‘When‘Jeroboam exalted Bethel and Dan to 
royal temples . . . he did nothing more than Solomon had 
done before him. Only he had firmer ground under his 
feet than Solomon, for Bethel and Dan were old sanctua- 
ries, while Jerusalem was not. The golden calves were, by 
their gold, but not by their purpose, distinguished from the 
ephods and other idols which everywhere stood in the 
houses of God; ¢. g., the brazen serpent at Jerusalem.” 
H. 297. The ark was ‘‘an old idol.” H. go5. ‘**The 
ephod, outside of the Priest Codex, is an idol.” A. 733. 
‘*In the earliest narratives Israel is a people like other peo- 
ples, and its relation to Jahve is not regarded as different 
from that of Moab to Chemosh.” JH. 245. 

As to sin. The account of the fall of man in Eden is 
said to be full of contradictions. The fall can only be ex- 
plained, not as sin, but as a desire after culture. FH. 344f. 
As Wellhausen says of the Priest Codex, we say of this 
exposition, ‘‘one must convince himself at the source as to 
what this narrator accomplishes,” 7. 337, in theology and 
philosophy. ‘‘Of sin and trespass offerings” ‘‘ before Eze- 
kiel there is no trace in the Old Testament,’’ ‘‘ Nowhere 
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do we find a special offering for atonement.” H. 75. The 
sacrifice of children in the seventh century B. C. led to the 
later sin and trespass offerings and to the later idea of atone- 
ment, as well as to the idea of sanctifying the first-born. 
H. 76, 91; and these are made the special points in the 
later Priest Codex. A. rz5. Before the exile ‘‘there is 
never found any direct relation of the offerings to sin. They 
are throughout of a joyful nature, a rejoicing before Jahve 
with song and music, with timbrels and flutes and stringed 
instruments. Hos. 9: 1f; Amos 5: 23; 8:3; Isa. 30: 32. 
There is no greater antithesis to this than the monotonous 
gravity of the so-called Mosaic ceremonial law. ‘‘The law 
came in beside that the trespass might abound.” H. 83. 

As to the covenant between God and Israel. ‘‘The idea of 
a covenant between Jahve and Israel, which the authorities 
in Biblical theology see in all the Old Testament, is not to 
be found in the older prophets. . . . The idea of a cove- 
nant between Jahve and Israel did not obtain general cur- 
rency until shortly before the exile.” A. g34/f. 

As to the ceremonial law. The manner of offerings and 
festivals were borrowed from Canaanites. H. 96f. ‘‘The 
(cultus) ceremonial of worship was always the fountain of 
heathenism.” 4. 430. The Urim and Thummim were 
heathenish. 7. gro. ‘‘The (cultus) ceremonial of wor- 
ship is the heathenish element in the religion of Israel, that 
is, heathenish by no means in a low and bad sense. As 
this is made the chief point in the Priest Codex, it appears 
to be a systematic relapse to heathenism which the proph- 
ets steadfastly opposed but could not eradicate.” F. 439. 
In the Priest Codex the festivals ‘‘are divested of their nat- 
uralness and degraded to exercises of religion.” A. 703. 
‘‘They have sunk down to prescribed forms of worship,” 
‘‘the empty skins are refilled according to the taste of 
the age.” H. ro5. The (cultus) ceremonial of worship 
‘‘is enstranged from the heart,” ‘‘it is a dead work.” 
Hi. 442. 

According to Wellhausen the Mosaic congregation was 
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a pure historic fiction. HA. 155. Such a congregation never 
existed till long after the exile. But he tells us, ‘‘ that fic- 
titious product,” ‘‘the Mosaic congregation, is the mother 
of the Christian Church; the Jews are the authors of the 
conception.” 7. &g. ‘‘ For Judaism since Ezra and, through 
Judaism, for Christian tradition the Priest Codex is the ‘‘ norm 
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as to this point,” 2. ¢., priests and Levites. A. 757. ‘‘ The i 


Mosaic theocracy” (which is also a pure fiction, H. 427) 
‘in its essence is most closely allied to the ancient Catholic 


Church, whose mother it really was.” H. 439. That is, ‘ 


ignorance, deceit, priestcraft, are the maternal ancestors of 
the Christian Church. 

It is not at all strange that Wellhausen takes no note of 
Jesus Christ. With his decisions on the Old Testament he 
has in advance condemned Jesus as ignorant, deceived, and 
not a worthy factor in the world’s progress. Disguise it 
as they may, it must’come to this pass at last. The torrent 
of this whole school of criticism rushes with all its force to- 
wards and against Jesus Christ. For, by a sequence that is ir- 
resistible, if the Old Testament is merely a fraudulent fiction, 
Jesus Christ has so entirely identified himself and all his 
claims and all his teaching with it, as the word of which 
God is the responsible author, that the fate of the Old Test- 
ament is the fate of the Savior and of all we know of God 


by him. Wellhausen and Kuenen have eyes clear enough i 


to see this. 
There are, capable of proof by any intelligent reader of 
the Bible, two clear and common sense answers to the results 


of this school of criticism; the first, historical ; the second, T. 


moral. As these critics deny all sincerity to the history in 
the Bible, they stumble in darkness against the monumental 
history of Egypt and the monumental history of Babylonia 
before the Exodus. Here were great states, with immense 
wealth, great armies, governments organized with minutest 
care, where wealth and art had covered the lands with ar- 
chitecture and sculpture that calls forth the highest praise 
of the most accomplished artists and architects and histo- 
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rians of the present day. (See Soldi, Blanc, Perrot and Chip- 
iez on the art of the Egyptians.) Between Babylonia and 
Egypt lay the empire of the Hittites in Syria, a people the 
equal of the Egyptians and Babylonians in most respects. 
And west of the Hittites, Tyre and Sidon were in the full 
tide of commercial prosperity centuries before the Exodus. 
Palestine was the Belgium dnd Burgundy of Western Asia, 
the unavoidable crossing-place from Babylonia to Egypt 
and from Egypt to Babylonia. Through Palestine flowed 
the world’s land commerce !* But according to Wellhausen 
and Kuenen we must believe, contrary to the Bible, that a 
few straggling tribes of Semites entered into this land, took 
possession of it finally, and remained for five hundred years 
without a government, without even judges, scattered and 
defenseless, yet retained possession, and after five hundred 
years grew to a sort of monarchy and settled government. 
H. 428 f. We know from Babylonian and Egyptian monu- 
ments that Palestine was as earnestly fought for by these 
great peoples before the Exodus as France and England 
now seek to hold the Suez Canal. But after the Exodus, 
we are bidden to believe, they suddenly and for five hun- 
dred years cared nothing about Palestine, and left it to wild 
tribes. Very much as if some tribes of wild Indians should 
now enter New Jersey and gradually take pdssession of it, 
but New York and Philadelphia should not enter a word 
of protest or try to drive them out for five hundred years. 
On the other side, it is just the Bible history, with the mill- 
ions of Hebrews and the supernatural intervention of God, 
that alone explains Palestine and the Hebrews from the 
conquest to the monarchy. 

It is not the first time, nor will it be the last, that those 
who try to discredit the Bible are found discrediting the 
most solid monuments of history purely secular. That the 
walls of Egyptian, Hittite, Assyrian, and Babylonian his- 

* Lepsius, ** Nubische Grammatik.” Introd. Brugsch, ‘ Hist. Vol. I., 


p- 404f. Chabas, ‘‘Monuments Prehistoriques,” p. 123-5. Lenormant, 
** Hist. Anc, de l’Orient.” gth edition, Vol. IT, p. 169-197, etc. 
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tory run parallel to the history given in the Bible, we are 
told by Brugsch, Maspero, Lepsius, Menant, Oppert, Len- 
ormant, the greater historians of Western Asia and Egypt. 
Wellhausen and Kuenen’s scheme of history, secular and re- 
ligious, is one of the necessary prerequisites to their scheme 
for the formation of the Pentateuch. But their history of 
Israelite religion is incredible, and disproved at every step 
by the contemporary secular history, and their theory of 
the Pentateuch and of the Bible falls with it. 

Behind their theory of the Old Testament stands the 
bar of secular history. Pefore this theory stands the far 
more insuperable moral bar, Jesus Christ. It is an axiom 
in history and criticism that no hypothesis can be accepted 
that is in contradiction to some well established fact. The 
hypothesis that seeks to explain the Old Testament in flat 
contradiction to the intelligence and teaching of Jesus 
Christ ‘‘can not stand in the judgment.”’ 

We are well aware of the teaching of the German and 
French schools as to the Savior’s authority in Old Tes- 


tament interpetation. Rothe* and Kuenenf reject his. 


authority on this point, and they are followed more or less 
distinctly by all who accept ‘‘the conclusions of the newer 
school of criticism.” This school can not consistently do 
otherwise. If the method applied by them to the Old 
Testament is right, it should also be applied to the New 
Testament. Strauss has fearlessly applied this method to 
the New Testament. Néldeke, ‘‘ Alttest. Lit.,” p. 7. 

But we must bring before ‘‘intelligent Bible readers,” 
who believe that Jesus Christ was and is the God-man, and 
who accept the New Testament as God’s Word, the testi- 
mony of Jesus in some of its multitudinous forms to the Old 
Testament, so that they may have the contradictions between 
Jesus and ‘‘the newer school,” before them, and make their 


* «© Zur Dogmatik, Stud. u. Kritiken.” 1860. Page 64. 
t‘*Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,” page 487. ‘‘We must either 
cast aside as worthless our dearly bought scientific method, or must forever 
cease to acknowledge the authority of the New Testament 7# the domain of 
the exegesis of the Old. Without hesitation we choose the latter alternative.” 
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choice. This testimony is so abundant and varied that it 
can not be mistaken, and we bring forward only a part of it. 

By two great lines of historic criticism, the Jewish and 
the Christian, it is proved that the Hebrew Old Testament 
of to-day was the Old Testament of the Savior’s day. Both 
Kuenen and Wellhausen tell us that the Pentateuch we have 
is, barring a few common variants, the same Pentateuch 
Ezra had, B. C. 444. See ‘‘ Tijdschrift,” 1870, p. 526, and 
76, p. 44 f., 77, p. 457, H. 425. As to the whole Old 
Testament see ‘‘Schiirer N. T. Zeitg’te,” p. 438; Sieg- 
fried ‘‘ Philo,” p. 161; H. L. Strack, Art. Kanon, in ‘‘ Her- 
zog, Encyl.,’”’ 2d ed. ; J. Delitzsch, ‘‘ De Inspir.,”’ p. 24. 

That our Lord Jesus was thoroughly conversant with 
the compass, the text, the history of the Old Testament, is 
shown by the numerous instances of his calling up on the 
moment the most appropriate passages in the whole Old 
Testament to meet the case in hand, as the following quo- 
tations will prove, if the context is studied. 

Jesus taught that he came to do the will of his Father, 
and to teach the truth. ‘‘1 can of myself do nothing: as I 
hear, I judge: and my judgment is righteous; because I 
seek not my own will, but the will of him that sent me.”’ 
Jolin 5:30; 6:38-40; 7:18; 8:26-29, 38, 40, 46. ‘‘To this 
end have I been born, and to this end am I come into 
the world, tliat I should bear witness unto the truth.” John 
18:37; 12:48-50. 

Jesus taught that the whole Old Testament, in all its parts, 
was the Word of God, given by God for man's salvation. 
‘* Jesus answered them, Is it not written in your Law, I said, 
Ye are gods? If he called them gods unto whom the Word 
of God came, and the Scripture can not be broken.” John 
10:34, 35. Here Jesus uses ‘‘Law,” ‘‘Word of God,” 
‘*Scripture,’” as synonymous, and applies them to Psalm 
§2:6, a psalm of Asaph. ‘‘And ye have not his Word 
abiding in you: for whom he sent, him ye believe not. 
Ye search the Scriptures.” John 5:38, 39. ‘‘It is writ- 
ten, man shall not live by bread alone but by every word 
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that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Matt. 4:4. 
Jesus says that Moses spoke God’s ‘‘commandment”’ 
and ‘‘word.” Mark 7:9-13; Matt. 15:4,5. All parts 
of the Old Testament quoted by the Savior are treated 
with the same reverence. He quotes the Pentateuch most 
frequently, next the Psalms, next the prophets and the his- 
torical books. ‘‘That the Old Testament was of divine 
authority to him needs no proof.” Rothe, St. u. Krit., 
1860, p. 65; Weiss, Bibl. Theol., p. 77; Schmid, Bibl. 
Theol., p. 218. 

Jesus taught that these Scriptures were infallible, and that 
no part of them was to be treated as of slight importance. 
‘*For verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass away 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the Law, 
till all things be accomplished.” Matt. 5:18. ‘‘It is 
easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than for one tittle 
of the law to fall;” where ‘‘Law” is the equivalent of ‘‘the 
Law and the Prophets” of the preceding verse. Luke 16: 
17. See also, John 10:35; Matt. 26:54,56; Mark 14: 
49; Luke 24:44, 45; John 13:18; 17:12; 19:28. These 
Scriptures were so thoroughly God's Word that Jesus ap- 
peals to single words for the proof of some of his most im- 
portant teachings. Matt. 22:31, 32; Mark 12:26, 27; Luke 
20:37, 38; Matt. 22:45; Mark 12:37; Luke 20:44; John 10:34. 

Jesus taught that the Old Testament was from the same 
source and of the same authority as his own words, both were 
from God. Compare in preceding paragraph Matt. 5:18; 
Luke 16:17, with ‘‘heaven and earth shall pass away; but 
my words shall not pass away.” Matt. 24:35; Mark 13: 
31; Luke 21:33. ‘‘For if ye believed Moses ye would 
believe me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his 
writings, how shall ye believe my words.’’ John 5:46, 47. 

Jesus taught that there was a clear distinction between the 
Old Testament, as God’s Word, and all merely human doc- 
trines, traditions, etc. ‘‘Why.do ye transgress the com- 
mandment of God because of your tradition.” ‘‘And ye 


have made void the Word of God because of your tra- 
VoL. V, No. 17—8 
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dition.”’ Matt. 15:3,6,9. ‘‘Ye leave the commandment 


of God and hold fast the tradition of men.” ‘‘ Full well 
do ye reject the commandment of God that ye may keep 


your tradition.” ‘‘ Making void the Word of God by your 
tradition.” Mark 7:8, 9, 13. 

Jesus taught that the Old Testament is an organic whole. 

a. All its books had one common moral basis and doctrine. 
‘‘He” (Jesus) ‘‘said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with 
all thy mind.” Deut. 6:5. ‘‘This is the great and first 
commandment. And a second like unto it is this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Lev. 19:18. ‘On 
these two commandments hangeth the whole Law and the 
Prophets.” Matt. 22:37-40; Mark 12:29-31. ‘‘ All things, 
therefore, whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you even so do ye unto them; for this is the Law and the 
Prophets.” Matt. 7:12. ‘‘The weightier matters of the 
law, judgment and mercy and faith,” ‘‘judgment and the 
love of God.” Matt, 22:23; Luke 11:42. 

b. The whole Scripture, ‘‘ Moses, the prophets, and the 
Psalms,” had one common prophetic intent, himself. ‘The 
Scriptures, . . . these are they which bear witness 
of me.” John 5:39. ‘‘ All things must needs be fulfilled 
which are written in the Law of Moses and the Prophets and 
the Psalms concerning me.” Luke 24:44; and vv. 25-27; 
Luke 4:17-21; Matt. 22:41-45; Mark 12:35-37; Luke 20: 
41-44; John 13:18; Matt. 26:31; Mark 14:27; Luke 22:37; 
John 15:25. 

Jesus taught that his purpose in coming to earth was to ful- 
fill the words of the Old Testament, but this presupposes that 
the Old Testament is in the highest sense God’s Word, for 
only God can foretell events. ‘‘Think not that I came to 
destroy the Law or the Prophets; I came not to destroy but 
to fulfill’ Matt. 5:17. ‘‘All things that are written by 
the Prophets shall be accomplished unto the Son of man.” 
Luke 18:31. ‘‘The Son of man goeth even as it is written 
of him.”’ Matt. 26:24; Mark 14:21; Luke 22:22; John 
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19:28, 30; Matt. 26:55, 56; Mark 14:40. ‘‘O foolish men 
and slow of heart to believe in all that the prophets have 
spoken. Behooved it not the Christ to suffer these things, 
and to enter into his glory?” ‘‘Thus it is written, that the 
Christ should suffer and rise from the dead the third day.” 
Luke 24:25, 26, 46. 

Jesus proved that all hts teaching concerning the Old Testa- 
ment came from his heart, from his deepest convictions, by his 
absolute reliance upon its words in the midst of sus greatest 
trials. In the temptation at the beginning, Matt. 4:4-10, 
in the crowding sorrows at the close of his ministry, Matt. 
27:46; Mark 15:34; Luke 23:46, Jesus meets the greatest 
foe, and comforts his sinking heart with the words of the 
Old Testament. During the last six months before his 
crucifixion, as he enters the shadow of the cross, his heart 
rests on the prophecies and promises of the Old Testament, 
and with these he encourages and teaches his disciples, and 
with these he answers his opponents. See Matt. 23:23, 35; 
24:37-39; 19.3-8,17,18; Luke 13:28; 16:31; 17:24-32; 
18:31-33; John ch. 7 and 8: 10:34, 35; Matt. 21:12, 13, 
16; 22:29-46; 24:15; John 13;18; Matt. 26:24; Luke 
22:20; Matt. 26:31; Luke 22:37; John 15:25; Matt. 26:53, 
54, 56; John 17:12; Luke 23:30. And on the day of his 
resurrection Jesus meets his desponding disciples and gently 
upbraids them because they do not believe ‘‘all that the 
Prophets have spoken.”” ‘‘ And beginning from Moses and 
all the Prophets, he interpreted to them in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning himself.” Luke 24:25-27. From all 
this it is plain that Jesus found in the Old Testament the 
vital air of his soul, its thoughts were his thoughts, its 
principles were his principles, its prophecies were the mo- 
tive and support and promise of his life. He dwelt with 
his Father in the holy sanctuary of his Word. 

And, lastly, there must be no disguise of the fact that 
Jesus taught that Moses was the human author of the Penta- 
teuch. ‘‘Moses commanded”’ the law in Lev. 14:2 f. ; Matt. 
8:4; Mark 1:44; Luke 5:14. °‘‘ Moses commanded” and 
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‘‘wrote”’ the law in Deut. 24:1 f.; Matt 19:7, 8; Mark 10:3, 
4. ‘‘The scribes . . . _ sit on Moses’s seat.’’ Matt. 
23:2. ‘‘Moses said”’ the words contained in Ex. 20:12 
21:17; and these words are ‘‘the commandment of God”’ and 
‘the word of God.” Mark 7:9, 10,13; Matt. 15:4. Jesus 
asserts that the Jews then had the book of Moses. ‘‘ Have 
ye not read in the book of Moses’”—+z. ¢. Ex. 3:6. Mark 
12:26; Luke 20:37. The writings of Moses were a constit- 
uent part of the Old Testament. ‘‘ Moses and the proph- 
ets, . . . all the Scriptures.” Luke 24:27. ‘‘The Law 
of Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms.” Luke 24:44. 
Moses left writings which the Jews then had and read, but 
did not understand and believe. ‘‘ For if ye believed Moses 
ye would believe me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe 
not his writings, how shall ye believe my words.” John 
5:46, 47. ‘‘If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded if one rose from the dead.” 
Luke 16:31. Moses gave them the law. John 7:19. 
‘Moses gave you circumcision.”” John 7:22. ‘‘The Law 
of Moses” was, in the Savior’s time, the law of the Jews. 
John 7:23. 

German and French writers, among whom Professor H. 
L. Strack, in Z6ckler’s ‘‘Encyclo.,” p. 139; Professor 
Vuilleumier, of Lausanne, in ‘‘ Revue de Theol. et de Phil.,”’ 
p. 18-22, January, 1882; Siegfried, in ‘‘ Piinjer, Theol. Jah- 
resbericht,” 1882, p. 16, tell us that it is now an axiom of 
Old Testament criticism that Moses was not the author of 
the Pentateuch. Professor Vuilleumier assures us that it is 
certain Jesus believed and taught that Moses was the 
author of the whole Pentateuch; and Professor Vuilleumier 
also declares, and fortifies himself by quoting Pressensé, 
that Jesus ‘‘shared the opinions common in his time and 
among his people,’’ and, as to every thing beyond certain 
spiritual truths, ‘‘ Jesus was the son of his race and his 
time.” See, also, Presbyterian Review, July, 1882. p. 580. 
That is, the higher truths taught by the Savior are to be 
saved at the cost of his intelligence; or, to put it with 
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Rothe and Kuenen, Jesus was no exegete of, and was not 
an authority on, the Old Testament. If that conclusion is 
true, then Jesus was no authority in any part of his teach- 
ing, for he declares that he came to teach and to fulfill the 
Old Testament; and his representation of the Father is 
involved in that conclusion, for Jesus said, ‘‘The things 
which I speak, even as the Father hath said unto me, so 
I speak.” 

Criticism is only a means to an end. The criticism of 
the Old Testament by ‘‘the newer school” leads it with 
abundant assurance to stamp as fiction and fraud, that which 
Jesus Christ says is ‘‘the Word of God,” ‘‘ spoken by God,” 
which ‘‘can not be broken.” There can be no success- 
ful disguising the direct and colossal contradiction. There 
is no possible compromise. ‘‘Intelligent Bible readers” 


must make their choice. 
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Books—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Anabaptists of Switzerland. By H. S. Burracr.* 

Many of those who have closely studied ‘‘ The Reformation” 
have been surprised that the names of men who acted prominent 
parts, and heroically suffered and died for the truth, should be 
hardly discernible in the shadow of the colossal figures in which 
Luther, Melancthon, Zwingli, and others are made to move 
over the pages of history. Some of these were closely asso- 
ciated with Luther and the local leaders at important crises, 
and in advocacy of important truths. Some, notably the Ana- 
baptists, have been belittled, and abominably misrepresented. 
All this is not remarkable, considering the bitterness of their 
enemies and the fact that so many of the Protestant histories 
of the Reformation were written to glorify Luther and his half- 
and-half doctrines and practices. And then they were so thor- 
oughly defeated, and their leaders so generally silenced by mar- 
tyrdom or banishment, that no one of their number, competent 
to the task, was left to write so much as their epitaph. Nor did 
any except their enemies seem to be interested in them or the 
merits of their cause. Had such heroism and self-denial as 
were shown by Grebel, Mantz, Blaurock, Hubmeir, and their 
associates, been successful, the world would have been filled 
with their praises. But who cares for the defeated? There is 
no niche for such in our histories, any more than in our West- 
minster Abbeys. 

Dr. Burrage, in full appreciation of the increasing desire for 
much fuller and more reliable information concerning the Ana- 
baptists, has furnished an admirable history of those of Switzer- 
land. He has made them the subject of much study for several 
years, searching carefully for whatever could throw light upon 
their doctrines, practices, spirit, and aims, or upon the char- 
acter and writings of their leaders. He has with equal care 
presented the doctrines, animus, and methods of their enemies. 
His thorough acquaintance with the German language enables 
him to give, with remarkable accuracy, the different tones and 
shadings of thought in the writings and addresses from which he 


* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.00, 
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quotes. His pen turns gracefully upon historical and biograph- " 
ical subjects. The groupings of events and the manner of weav- i 
ing in the diverging threads are such as to give clearness and force f 
to every item of the materia! used. His history is made all the 

more interesting and impressive by restricting his pen to the \ 
chief task of the historian—the plain, full, clear narration of 
events, and such presentation of actors as allows their own words 
and actions to speak for them. 

Plain and unostentatious in style, it approaches the excel- 
lences of the higher ideal of the historian, found in the graphic 
narrations of Froude rather than in the brilliant generalizations 
of Macaulay. 


Linguistic Essays. Foreign Philosophical Library. Vol. XXX. By Cari 
ABEL, Ph. D.* 8vo., pp. 265. 

THE topics discussed in these essays are: ‘‘ Language as the 
Expression of National Modes of Thoughts,” ‘‘The Conception 
of Love in some Ancient and Modern Languages,” ‘‘The En- 
glish Verbs of Command,” ‘‘The Discrimination of Synonyms,” 
‘*Philological Methods,” ‘‘The Connection between Dictionary 
and Grammar,” ‘‘The Possibility of a Common Literary Lan- 
guage for the Slav Nations,” ‘Coptic Intensification,” ‘‘The 
Origin of Language,” ‘*The Order and Position of Words in 
the Latin Sentence.” 

The theme of the first six is ‘‘language as the embodiment 
of a nation’s general views of men and things.” ‘‘In the sev- 
enth essay, conclusions drawn in preceding treatises are applied 
to the discussion of an important political and linguistic question. 
The eighth and ninth essays approach the origin of human 
speech and the significance of words and sounds. Oft mooted, 
the mysterious subject is lighted up at last, historically, by 
Egyptian philology. In the tenth essay the sensitive intellect- 
ualism of language is shown to extend from grammar and dic- 
tionary to the arrangement and position of words.” 

It will be seen that these essays are studies in comparative 
philology. For this work the author seems to be unusually well 
qualified. He appears to be a universal linguist, and to possess 
a remarkably keen psychological insight. His discussions are rich 
in thought and scholarly in their grasp of the subject, very clear 
and sprightly in style. Only a small part of the book is within 


* Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. $4.00. 
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the reach of the mere philologist. Dr. Abel has, as we think, 
the true conception of the function of comparative philology, 
namely, ‘‘to reveal the diversity of national thought, and, whilst 
initiating races into each other’s deepest secrets, enlarge their 
views and enhance their mutual appreciation and respect.” He 
makes comparative philology contribute towards a ‘‘comparative 
conceptology of nations.” This object has been kept in view 
throughout and well realized. His first and second essays, which 
we cite because they are of the most general interest, present, in 
a very striking manner, the various characteristics of several na- 
tions, The theme of the first is illustrated by quite a number 
of words from the German, French, and English. The German 
‘‘freund” is translated by ‘‘ami” in French and ‘‘friend” in 
English, yet none of these have the same conception of friend- 
ship. ‘‘In Germany there is an ideal ring about the idea, and 
consequently about the word. In its ordinary use and import it 
pre-eminently expresses a relation pure and noble as love itself. 
The German friend, to come up to the national conception must 
enter into a covenant with him whom he has chosen as a friend. 
He must feel himself drawn towards him by sympathy of thought 
and action. He must let himself be attracted, but very gradually, 
inquiring earnestly whether his friend be worthy of attachment, 
and struggling with the reserve that every man with a proper 
amount of self-esteem feels at linking himself with another. This 
done, he must be true to him through all time.” But the French 
‘‘amt” is very different. ‘‘‘ Ami,’ as a rule, only means an ac- 
quaintance who is kindly disposed toward one; or even less than 
that; a man to whom we have rendered occasional services, or 
who has rendered such services to us; who likes a chat with us, 
and will say nothing unkind of us behind our backs.” Other 
words are also treated in the same interesting and instructive way. 
The most interesting essay to the general reader is the second. 
The languages selected are Latin, English, Hebrew, and Russian ; 
and rarely have we read any thing with more profit. With the 
hand of a skillful master he shows wherein these several nations 
agree and differ in their conception of love; and thereby he shows 
us wherein they agree and differ in intellectual and moral qualities. 
Only lack of space prevents us from quoting iz extenso from 
this masterly piece of psychological and philological analysis. 
The author’s discussion of ‘*The English Verbs of Com- 
mand” is very instructive. His judgment is that ‘‘English words 
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are distinguished from those of other European languages by 
their distinct, finely shaded, and proportionately narrow mean- 
ings. Being the output of a teeming national life, English 
words, too, are unusually numerous, just because of their distinct- 
ness, subtlety, and precision. Developing, as they do, from one 
another, these qualities render the English language an excep- 
tionally profitable subject for the study of synonyms. Many- 
shaded thoughts, all definite, delicate, and easily intelligible 
because of their precision—what more remunerative material 
could the student of synonyms desire? In its rare combination 
of copiousness with exactitude, subtlety with lucidity, the En- 
glish dictionary must ever exercise the highest charm over any 
explorer. . . . Surpassingly important for intellectual depth 
and breadth, its copiousness and precision make it a unique 
standard for gauging the meaning of others, especially of poorer 
or less definite languages.” The book is one to be studied with 
care, and it will amply repay one for the time necessary to 
understand learned authors. 

We notice some peculiar uses of words and singular arrange- 
ment of sentences. ‘Thus we meet very often the words ‘‘accen- 
tuate,” ‘‘accentuation,” in a sense not given in Webster. Why, 
**vocable,” which occurs frequently, is preferable to the more 
common ‘‘ word” or ‘‘term,” we can not see. Not enough care 
is always used in the selection of adjectives. On page 145 he 
speaks of ‘‘the material conditions of culture,” in such a way 
that we can not determine whether he means ‘ physical condi- 
tions” or ‘‘ essential conditions.” Sometimes he introduces for- 
eign words as though they were English. On page forty-six occurs 
the very strange sentence: ‘‘Not even a desire to possess is 
necessary to render the application of the verb (love) suitable; 
to the wish to have it joins that of doing a pleasure, however 
small or slight.” By no known rules of analysis can the mean- 
ing of this be discovered. But these are only small defects in a 
work of great value. 





A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. By Horatio B, HAcKETT, 
D.D. Edited by AtvaH Hovey, D. D., LL. D.* 


Ir is now over thirty years since the first edition of this Com- 
mentary was given to the public. It was received with special 


* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
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favor, especially by ministers and scholars who appreciated a 
clear exegesis of the original text, accompanied by judicious 
comments and such valuable illustrations as a wide acquaintance 
with Biblical literature placed at the author’s disposal. Six years 
later a revised edition was issued, containing additions and modi- 
fications. The author’s predominant object was ‘‘to determine 
by rules of a just philology the meaning of the sacred writer, and 
not to develop the practical applications or, to any great extent, 
the doctrinal implicatiwns of this meaning.” With the positive 
portion of this aim there was a special sympathy arising from 
dissatisfaction with deficiencies, so common in previous commen- 
taries, in regard to what Dr. Hackett thought should be ‘‘a pre- 
dominant aim.” Excellent as most of these were, in many re- 
spects, they were too largely occupied in defending or explaining 
the special views of their authors, or the doctrines and practices 
of their respective Churches, and in comments, good in intent, 
but not helpful. 

In subordinating all else to an effort to bring the exact mean- 
ing of the inspired Word more clearly and fully to view, Dr. 
Hackett was anticipating that better spirit of Biblical inquiry 
which has since expressed itself in producing so many commen- 
taries, and other aids to the study of the Scriptures; and, lastly, 
in the late revision of the New Testament. 

No schular in this country was better qualified for, or more 
competent to perform, the specific work he proposed to himself. 
He was not ranked by any American scholar in knowledge of 
the language of the original text. His work, as professor in the 
theological seminary, had been largely devoted to the study and 
interpretation of the Acts. Before issuing the second edition he 
visited ‘‘the countries in which the Savior and the apostles lived 
and the cross gained its earliest triumphs.” This journey ‘‘added 
something to the interpreter’s power to unfold the history of the 
sufferings and triumphs” of Paul and his associates. He was 
also thoroughly conversant with the vast treasures contained in 
the literature which had grown out of the study of this book, or 
was related to its contents. 

The editor of the present edition (Dr. Hovey) is fully justified 
in saying that Dr. Hackett’s Commentary is “a standard work on 
the Acts of the Apostles—a work which has merited and received 
the highest commendation from Biblical scholars in Europe and 
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America, and which for thoroughness of investigation, critical 
acumen, and beauty of diction is unsurpassed by any commen- 
tary on the same book with which the editor is acquainted.” 
‘*The brief notes,” relating to the text or its meaning, refer- 
ences to the critical editions of the New Testament by Tregelles 
Tischendorf (viii), Westcott, and Hort, and the text adopted by 
the Anglo-American revisers, which have been issued since Dr. 
Hackett’s death, and citations of instances in which the fourth 
edition of Myers (recently issued) differs from those used by the 
author in preparing the first editions of this commentary—these 
notes, references, and citations (in brackets) show that Dr. Hovey, 
in consultation with Dr. Ezra Abbot, has performed his editorial 


work with care, and added much of value. 


From no work known to us can pastor or Sunday-school 
teacher derive more aid in studying the ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles.” 





History of the Christian Church. By PuHitip Scuarr. Vol. I. ‘ Apos- 
tolic Christianity.’’*. 

ScuarFr’s history is recognized as a standard work. This new 
edition is thoroughly revised and enlarged, and yet, in presenting 
it to the public the author says: ‘‘I feel more than ever the 
difficulty and responsibility of a task well worthy to occupy the 
time and strength of a long life. The true historian of Chris- 
tianity is yet to come. . . . The great and good Neander, 
‘the father of Church history,’ first an Israelite without guile, 
hoping for the Messiah, then a Platonist longing for the realiza- 
tion of his ideal righteousness, last a Christian in head and 
heart—made such a history his life-work; but before reaching 
the Reformation he was interrupted by sickness, and said to his 
faithful sister: ‘Hannchen, I am weary; let us go home; good 
night.’ And thus he fell gently asleep, like a child, to awake 
in the land where all problems of history are solved. 

‘In the process of reconstruction the first volume has been 
more than doubled in size, and grown into two volumes. The 
first embraces apostolic, the second post-apostolic or anti-Nicene 
Christianity.” 

On two points the author has changed his opinion—the 
second Roman captivity of Paul (which is admitted in the inter- 

* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. For sale by Walden & Stowe, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, $4.00. 
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est of the pastoral epistles) and the date of the Apocalypse, 
which he now assigns, in common with the majority of modern 
critics, to the year 68 or 69, instead of 95, as before. 

The second volume, likewise thoroughly revised and partly 
rewritten, is in the hands of the printer. The third requires few 
changes. ‘I'wo new volumes, one on the ‘‘ History of Medizval 
Christianity,” and one on ‘*’The Reformation” (to the Westpha- 
lian ‘Treaty and the Westminster Assembly, 1648), are in an ad- 
vanced stage of preparation. 





The History of the English Bible. By BLAcKForD ConpiT.* 

Tuis is a history of the English Bible, ‘‘extending from the 
earliest Saxon translations to the present Anglo-American revis- 
ion, with special reference to the Protestant religion and the 
English language.” It is an entertaining and instructive book. 





Preparatory Greek Course in English. By WILLIAM CLEAVER WIL- 
KINSON. f 

IN announcing his aim the author states that this volume be- 
longs to a series of books, four in number, now in course of 
preparation, and soon successively to appear. The design is to 
enable persons prevented from accomplishing a course of school 
and college training in Latin and Greek, to enjoy an advantage 
as nearly as possible equivalent through the medium of their na- 
tive tongue. 

The author is correct in supposing that there are many, some 
in unsuspected quarters, who will gladly welcome such a volume. 
Besides the many young men and women who anxiously desire 
a full knowledge of these ancient authors, but who are bound 
closely to the labors of their respective positions, ‘‘there are 
many parents who will be glad to keep, as it were, in hearing 
and speaking distance of their children, while these go forward 
in a path of education in which their own feet were forbidden 
to tread.” 

The author is well known as a critic and scholar of high 
attainments, and as a clear, vigorous, and popular writer. This 
first volume of the proposed series, in its introduction, sugges- 


*New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. For sale by Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, $2.00. 
tNew York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 
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tions, and the greater task of translation, is what the author’s pre- 
vious literary efforts would lead us to expect, a work of superior 
merit in every respect. ‘Ihe common people will read it gladly, 
while many a college graduate may, by its perusal, add so much 
to his knowledge of Xenophon, Homer, etc., as to suggest that 
he is enjoying the pleasure of forming new acquaintances among 
interesting people. 





The Secret of Power, and Other Sermons. By ALEXANDER MAc- 
LAREN, D. D.*# 

THis is a volume of twenty solid sermons. The title gives 
the subject of the first, but no hint of the wide range of thought 
covered by the others. In substance, clearness, style, and in- 
structiveness they are such as those who have either heard or 
heard of Dr. Maclaren, would look for in a choice collection. 
He ranks in ability, if not in popularity, with Spurgeon, and in 
both with Parker. Those upon ‘‘ The Secret of Power,” ‘‘ Love’s 
Triumph,” ‘*The Soul’s Perfection,” ‘Citizens of Heaven,” 
etc., have, the vigor, freshness, and suggestiveness which give a 
standard value to a publication. 





The Science of the Day and Genesis. By Rev. E. Nisset, D. D.T 

THE profoundest question that ever arose in the human mind 
finds its answer in the first sentence of the Bible: ‘‘In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth.” When Dr. 
Chalmers sixty years ago delivered in Glasgow his famous ‘ Dis- 
courses on the Christian Revelation Viewed in Connection with 
Modern Astronomy,” he rendered distinguished service to the 
Church universal by the scientific generalizations which swept 
the infinities of time and space, and garnered from the heavens 
the evidences of their divine origin. 

Dr. Nisbet, in the monograph before us, has rendered a sim- 
ilar service, giving the fruits of his careful study and watchful 
attention to the thread of scientific thought for the last quarter 
of a century. Himself a studious and independent thinker, rev- 
erent of the Scriptures and of a philosophic spirit, he takes no 
theory at second hand for adoption, but frankly acknowledging 


*New York: Macmillan & Co. For sale by Alfred Warren, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price, $1.25. 


tNew York: W. B. Smith & Co. Pp. 149. Price, $1.00, 
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whatever deductions of science have their basis in acknowledged 
facts, he shows most clearly that between these and the declara- 
tions of the writer of Genesis there is no vea/ antagonism. With 
Hugh Miller, he believes that the geologist and the theologian 
has each a province exclusively his own, that the Scriptures were 
not given to us as revelations of scientific truth, seeing that a single 
scientific truth they never yet revealed, and that it must be in 
vain for the geologist to seek in science those truths which lead 
to salvation, seeing that in science these truths were never yet 
found. After all human endeavors to solve the mystery of 
creation, the highest scientific thought must needs confess that 
‘*In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” The 
true aim of the Bible in considering questions which are pressed 
upon the attention of the Christian teacher must never be lost 
sight of. Its mission is only spiritual. It is not a text-book of 
science, but a chart of the way of life. 

Our author devotes a chapter to the ‘* Antiquity of the 
Earth,” showing most conclusively that the Scripture statement ‘‘ in 
the beginning” is broad enough a platform for the most exacting 
demands of science, and another chapter to the ‘‘day” in 
Genesis, which takes the position of the best modern philologists ; 
namely, that the period embraced in the day of Genesis is one 
of unknown, unlimited duration, during which, in the creation 
week, the structure of the earth was carried progressively on to 
its accomplishment. The chapter on ‘‘ Darwinism” is an exhaus- 
tive statement of the theory of evolution, and of its various 
modifications, as held by Tyndall and Huxley. Then follow 
chapters on the ‘‘ Antiquity of Man,” the evidences thereof as 
found in human remains in the different strata of the earth, and 
from Biblical chronology, with a statement of the latest results 
of modern scholarship relating to that problem. 

‘*The Final Destiny of the Earth” forms the conclusion of 
this exceedingly interesting volume. The position is taken that 
‘*this earth we now live in is to be God’s redeemed people’s eter- 
nal home; this’ very world where Christ was crucified is the 
world in which Christ shall reign.” If unable to accept every 
position of the author, especially that relating to eschatology, the 
reader will find in this book new stimulus to thought, and, as a 
whole, a most interesting and exhaustive discussion of the great 
problems of the origin of human life and of the universe of God. 
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Logic and Life, with other Sermons. By Rev. H. S. HoLianp, M, A.* 


‘THESE sermons were prepared with especial reference to the 
science and speculation of the times. The author has studied ‘‘ the 
spirit of the times, the so-called time-spirit of thought and feel- 
ing in reference to Christian truth, and the Christian life which 
prevails so widely among the most thoughtful and cultivated men 
of the leading English universities.” He endeavors to meet 
their’ difficulties by carrying their minds to higher planes of 
thought than such as Mr. Spencer and Mr. Mill can attain, and 
by giving to Christian philosophy its lawful seat. While instruct- 
ing the intellect he appeals to the warmest sympathies and the 
loftiest aspirations of the heart. ‘The logic and metaphysics are 
not encrusted in dry argumentations and stiff, cold formalities 
which remove many learned sermons far from all the heart is 
interested in. The weighty and profound are often presented 
with a fervor of eloquence which, through plain language and 
illustrations taken from our every-day life, move and warm the 
heart. , 





The Book Opened; or, An Analysis of the Bible. By ALFRED 
Nevin, D. D.Tf 


Tuis double title does not do justice to a book giving so 
much valuable information concerning the history and contents 
of the Bible. Besides treating of the ‘‘ preservation,” ‘‘ unity,” 
‘‘freshness,” ‘‘literature,” etc., of the Bible, with a vast the- 
saurus of sayings of eminent men, upon these and cognate sub- 
jects, there are many chapters of profitable reading, bearing upon 
important events, epochs, cities, and personages mentioned in 
the Scriptures. It is not, as its first title would indicate, a 
learned attempt at a profound exegesis, but a popular work, de- 
signed for Sabbath-school and Bible Class, teachers and scholars. 





Methodism and the Temperance Reformation. By Rev. HENRY 
WHEELER.{ 
THE aim of the author is to show that total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks has not only had favorable recognition in the 
# New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. For sale by Walden & Stowe, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, $1.50. 
t Danville, Indiana: The Normal Publishing House, J. E. Sherrill, 


Proprietor. 


t Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
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Methodist Episcopal Church from its foundation, but that ‘‘ very 
persistent work has been done” by many of her ministers and 
members. One rule of the Church forbids ‘‘drunkenness, buying 
or selling spirituous liquors, or drinking them unless in case of ex- 
treme necessity.” But to keep this rule on their books, and ‘‘ in 
good and regular standing,” has required many severe battles. ‘I'his 
he shows by evidence gathered from a wide range of Methodist 
literature—proceedings of conferences and personal correspond- 
ence. He gives glory, in true Methodist style, to the temper- 
ance heroes of the Church for their zeal and the great results 
following their labors. 





Hand-Books for Bible Classes. edrews. By Frofessor A. B. Davip- 
son, LI... D. Joshua. By Principal DouGLas, D. D. Scottesh Church 
History. By Rev. N. L. WALKER. Zhe Church. By Professor 
WILLIAM Birnig, D. D.* 

THESE are a series of books full of valuable matter, admir- 
ably adapted to the needs and conveniences of Bible Classes, 
‘The commentaries contain in condensed form much of the best 
that the ripest scholarship and ablest theologians have contrib- 
uted to Biblical literature. No subject of importance, pertaining 
to the authorship, purpose, or contents of the book or epistle 
under consideration, is passed by without giving an outline of 
the various views that have been advanced regarding it by evan- 
gelical writers. 

The volume of ‘‘Scottish Church History” gives, in brief, 
and “in some respects with fresh colorings, all that is of special 
interest and value in the remarkable struggles and conflicts of 
opinions in which that Church had its origin. It is really the 
history of Scotland during her greatest crisis; as well as of the 
Church. 





My Portfolio; A Collection of Essays. By Austin Pue.ps, D. D.t 
Tuis collection embraces a great variety, both of subjects 
and methods and style. ‘‘A Pastor of the Last Generation” is 
the subject of; three essays; ‘‘The Rights of Believers in Ancient 
Creeds” occupy two. Then follow papers upon ‘‘The Biblical 
Doctrine of Retribution,” ‘‘The Puritan Theory of Amuse- 


* Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. For 
sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

t New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. For sale by Walden & Stowe, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, $1.50. 
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ments,” ‘‘Is Card Playing a Christian Amusement ?” ‘‘ The Ques- 
tion of Sunday Cars,” ‘*The Calvinistic Theory of Preaching,” 
‘*A Plea for the Union of Congregationalists and Presbyterians, ” 
‘*Prayer Viewed in the Light of Christian Consciousness,” 
‘©What do We Know of the Heavenly Life?” etc. It will be 
apparent to readers of this book who may not have known it, that 
the long time theological professor did not limit his thinking to 
the narrow limits of school-room topics, and that he handles a 
sprightly and fertile pen. 





Ruth the Moabitess. By RossC. Houcuton, D. D.* 

Ir requires the most skillful efforts of a master-pen to produce 
a meritorious biography. Of the many which are interesting, 
few contain little more than “the gossippy drugs which delight 
curiosity, but add little to the reader. Even when the subject is 
one in whose character or deeds is found a wealth of. material 
it is seldom that the biographer does justice to the higher traits 
of his hero, and supplies the informatiop concerning the events 
and customs of the times, which is needed to bring out the real 
significance and value of the life which he attempts to portray. 

Dr. Houghton has succeeded in producing from the few sug- 
gestive outlines given by the inspired pen what may be legiti- 
mately classed with biography of the first rank. A complete, 
symmetrical character of the tenderest and noblest qualities of 
womanhood is so delicately delineated as to reveal the three 
grandest elements implanted in human nature, the power to be- 
lieve, the power to hope, and the power to love. The lessons 
of her life are illustrated and enforced by a rich fund of Bil» 
lical knowledge, which makes the book as rich in instruction as 
it is strong in its impressions. * 





Love for Souls. By Rev. WILLIAM SCRIBNER.T 

In defining ‘‘the nature of true love for souls” the author 
draws a clear line of distinction between it and the kindly feel- 
ings of an amiable heart, which pities. the suffering and is compas- 
sionate toward the unfortunate. This love for souls is a gift of 
the Holy Spirit, and no one ‘‘can be a Ghristian who does not 

* Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

+t New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. For sale by Walden & Stowe, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, $1.00. 
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have it.” For Christians to be deficient in this is a great sin, 
leading to neglect and a failure to fulfill one of the chief aims of 
our continuance here. Other chapters are occupied in showing 
some of the ways in which sincere love for souls will manifest 
itself—prompt us to plain statements of painful truths, to anxiety 
for ‘‘genuine conversions.” 





The Life of James A, Garfield. By F. M. Green.* 


Tuts work is the result of a purpose formed twenty years 
ago. In 1868 the author prepared a sketch of General Gar- 
field’s life, which was submitted to him, and received his appro- 
bation as ‘‘a discriminating and faithful sketch.” At the same 
time the general expressed his appyoval of Mr. Green’s purpose 
‘to some day write a ‘Life of Garfield,’ mainly for the young.” 
Their acquaintance with each other extended through a period 
of nearly thirty years, and had ripened into intimate friendship. 
‘Thus were afforded rare opportunities for studying the mental and 
moral characteristics and the habits of the great man, and also 
of gathering such special information as reveals the secret work- 
ings of mind and feelings, discloses the quality of motives, and 
the worthiness and wisdom of speech and action—all that by 
which the value of a public man’s life is to be tested. 

The author manifests ‘‘a loving appreciation and admiration 
of the character” of Mr. Garfield, which so serve to enliven and 
give a coloring of enthusiasm to his delineations, as to add in- 
terest to a life which would have the charm of solid romance, 
even if rehearsed by one less friendly. 





Divorce and Divorce Legislation. By THzoporEe D. Wootsry.t 


Tuis second edition contains some valuable additions to the 
former volume (1869), to the preparation of which he was urged 
by many who beheld with pain and surprise the constantly increas- 
ing divergence of divorce laws in many States from the com- 
mands of Christ. As he observes in the preface, after the lapse 
of thirteen years the interest in the subject is greatly increased. 
While advocating strict adherence to Scripture teachings he has 
no hope of either the immediate enactment or enforcement in 


* Chicago and Cincinnati: Central Book Concern. 
tNew York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.75. 
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this country of a law as strict as that of England; and therefore, 
at the close, he expresses the belief that it is better to accept for 
the present a law which should, in some cases, allow divorces 
which most Christians have condemned. Beginning with divorce 
among the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, he discusses ‘‘ Divorce 
in the New Testament,” ‘‘The Law of Divorce in the Roman 
Empire and in the Christian Church,” ‘*Divorce and Divorce 
Law in Europe since the Reformation,” ‘‘ Divorce and Divorce 
Law in the United States,” and ‘*The Duty of the Church to- 
ward Divorce ”—with some hints as to legislation. 





Along the Lines at the Front, By WILLIAM F. BAINBRIDGE.* 

In this volume the author relates the results of his visits to 
many of the Baptist missions at home and abroad. He spent 
two years in a tour among missions in foreign lands. In a larger 
volume he gave what pertains to those of other denominations. 
This is devoted to Baptist missions. The information he gives 
concerning our noble bands of missionaries, their trials, methods 
of work, and success is’ valuable. He was greatly pleased 
with the missionaries, and their work and zealous labors. His 
ardent love for missions was intenstfied, and he has aimed in the 
preparation of this volume to so present the work and claims of 
missions, at home and abroad, that ‘‘noble hearts may be won, 
and lives and resources be consecrated to the work of world 
evangelization.” 





The Proofs of Christ’s Ressurrection. From a Lawyer’s Standpoint. By 
CHARLES R. Morrison. f 

Tue author holds that questions of evidence like this may 
properly be discussed by those whose profession makes the law 
of evidence a chief part of their studies. He aims to give ‘‘a 
compact and reliable statement of the principal historical facts 
pertaining to the authenticity and integrity of the New Testa- 
ment writings concerning our Lord, and the presumptions from 
them which establish his claims as our divine Redeemer.” Ap- 
plying these recognized laws of evidence, he draws conclu- 
sions that the resurrection of Christ is placed above all reason- 
able doubt. 


* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
t Andover, Massachusetts: Warren F. Draper. Price, $1.00. 
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A New Life of Adoniram Judson. By his son, EDWARD JUDSON.* 

Tuts biography is in one volume of six hundred pages, with 
two portraits of Dr. Judson, a portrait of Mrs. Ann H. Judson, 
two illustrations of the Aner Prison, a picture of Mrs. E. C. 
Judson, and a map of Burmah. Dr. Wayland’s ‘‘Life of Dr. 
Judson” has long been out of print. Meantime interest in the 
great missionary and his heroic work in laying solid foundations 
for the evangelization of the Burmese and other peoples has 
increased in Christian hearts. The announcement of a new 
memoir, to be prepared by his son, Dr. Edward Judson, who 
has special qualifications and advantages for the task, was 
received with much general gratification. 





Jessie and Ray; or, Recreations in Natural History. By ANNA E, Woop- 
BRIDGE. f 

Tue character of this neat little book is disclosed in the sub- 
title, ‘‘ Recreations in Natural History,” which should have been 
its name. It tells, in a way that will please lads and misses, of 
the use of the microscope and what it reveals of insects in water 
and air, invisible to the naked eye; and of the peculiarities of 
some of the most interesting objects, as the starfish, bulb-flies, 
silk-worms,etc. It is neatly illustrated and full of instructive and 
pleasing reading. It is designed for boys and girls, and we rank 
it second to none of the many books offered to our youth. 





Gems of Illustration. From the Sermons and other Writings of the Rev. 
Thomas Guthrie, D. D. By an American Clergyman.t 


Dr. GuTHRIE has been regarded as the most popular preacher 
in the Free Church of Scotiand. Twenty years ago the London 
Times said he was ‘‘the most eloquent orator in Europe.” His 
sermons abound in picturesque similes, felicitous comparisons, and 
apt anecdotes. The editor has gathered many of these, and 
arranged them under the subjects they illustrate. Such a col- 
lection may be of great value to those who can use them aright— 
to whom they become patterns for, and stimulants to, a higher and 
more effective style. But to the aspiring indolent such aids 
become a threefold curse. 


* New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. Price, $2.00. 
t Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
t New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 
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Old Testament Ethics Vindicated, By Rev, W. A. JARRRELL.* 


HAVING given numerous definitions of ethics by prominent 
writers, the author points to the relation between those of the 
Old and New ‘lestaments. He at first seems to admit and to 
defend apparent defects in the laws given under the old dispen- 
sation, and dwells at length upon ‘‘the perfect development” 
they have in the fuller teachings of the New Testament. But 
again he takes the position that in essence, and so far as devel- 
oped, the ethics of both dispensations are perfect—‘‘spotless as 
their author.” 

He quotes from many infidel and heathen writers, and 
makes effective use of the striking contrast between them and the 
high standard of morals enjoined by the Scriptures. The author 
has ‘‘read up” on his subject, is acquainted with the character- 
istic sayings of infidels and scoffers, and presents a book full of 
fresh, vigorous thought. 





In the Harbor—By Thule. Part II. By Henry WapsworTH LONG- 
FELLOW. ft 


Tus volume contains all of the renowned author’s unprinted 
poems, except two sonnets and a drama entitled ‘‘ Michael An- 
gelo.” Though the varied verses presented in this have little 
more than the familiar characteristics which gave popularity to 
earlier volumes, they have minor merits peculiar to specials, and 
will be read with equal or greater pleasure, now that the genial 
poet has passed from the realm of verse and fancy to that of 
fact and verities. 





The Conversion of Children. By Rev. EDwARD Payson HAMMOND, 
M. A.f 

THE author’s success as an evangelist in winning the children, 
brought many requests that he would write out for adults his 
experience with the little ones. This was written in response to 
these calls. He writes upon ‘‘The Conversion of Children,” 
‘* How Early They may be Led to Christ,” ‘‘ Will Children Con- 
tinue Steadfast ?” ‘‘How to Lead Them to Christ,” ‘‘ Preaching 
to Them,” ‘‘ How Early They may Join the Church?” To these 

* Published by the Author. 

ft Boston: Houghton. For sale by George E. Stevens, Cincinnati. 


Price, $1.00. 
{New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, 30 cents. 
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are added ‘‘Testimonies from the Children and from Ministers 
Concerning the Work.” 





Temperance Physiology. By Rev. Dr. J. GuTHRIE.* 

Tuis is a small volume by the widely known and ‘highly 
esteemed minister and author, the Rev. Dr. John Guthrie, of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. He was a student of medicine in early 
life, has been a close observer of the progress of medical science, 
and is eminently well qualified for the preparation of what may be 
considered a popular hand-book of scientific temperance views. 





A Plain Talk About the Theater. By HERRICK JoHNson, D. D.f 

Tus is the ablest and most satisfactory discussion of the 
theater and its fruits that has yet appeared in print. There is 
no important question pertaining to its history and its influence 
but is fully and candidly considered and judged in the light of 
undeniable testimony. He shows that the theater is evil, and, in 
the main, intensely evil, and ought to be suppressed. 





Songs of Praise for Sunday-schools. By E. H. JoHNson.t{ 

THE themes, sentiments, and phraseology of these songs are 
of a high order. The music, too, is superior to that usually 
found in our Sunday-school books. It is easily learned and ren- 
dered by children, and well adapted to the varied sentiments of 
the hymns. While a few old standard pieces are retained, most 
of the hymns and music are new. It is to be hoped that this 
book may be substituted for the inferior ones. 





Royal Anthem Book, By Mrs. CLara H. Scort.|| 

It is claimed by the publisher that ‘‘no such combination of 
American and European authors has ever been presented in any one 
book of its kind.” It embraces contributions from such well known 
composers as Drs. H. R. Palmer, George F. Root, W. O. Per- 
kins, W. F. Sherwin, and J. B. Herbert. Also from such foreign 
authors as Canthal, Gluck, Abt, Lichner, Lange, and Weber. It 
has many selections designed for special occasions, such as Thanks- 


giving, Christmas, Easter, Mission and Baptismal Service, Deco-. 


ration-day, Praise Offerings, festival and funeral occasions. 
* New York: National Temperance Society. Price, 60 cents. 
Tt Chicago: F. H. Revell. 
} Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
j Cincinnati: F. W. Helmick. For sale by all Music Dealers. Price, $1. 
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ARTICLE I. 


SOME PHASES OF THEOLOGY IN THE ‘PARADISE 
LOST.” 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. STIFLER, D. D. 


THE names of Milton and Shakespeare stand at the head 
of English literature. But there need be no comparison 
between the two. They each fill a unique place. Shake- 
speare is the poet of ordinary, every-day life. Milton is the 
poet of religious life. The first of Milton’s poems was a 
poetic version of the one hundred and fourteenth and one 
hundred and thirty-sixth Psalms—two inspired songs which 
celebrate the might of God’s gracious acts. In Milton 
the mechanism of human language seems to have been 
brought to a most exquisite degree of perfection in the 
expression of religious thought. The ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ is 
an assemblage of vast and glorious thoughts and visions 
arrayed in the drapery of most perfect language. It is 
the greatest of religious poems. It is not only great in 
theme but great also in the method of its treatment and 
preparation. After its publication Milton himself declared 
that the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” came to him first as the result 
of ‘‘devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can enrich 


with all knowledge and utterance.” Is it any wonder then 
VoL. V, No. 18—10 
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that we find prayer spoked of in this poem as ‘‘God’s mo- 
tions” in man? Prayer is 


“One short sigh of human breath upborne 
Even to the seat of God.” 


‘But prayer against God's absolute decree 
No more avails than breath against the wind.” 

The study of the theology of the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” is 
doubly interesting, from the fact that its author was can- 
nected with no religious sect. But if, as Macaulay says, 
‘‘the imaginations of men are, in a great measure, under the 
control of their opinions,” then we have a sure clew to the 
religious opinions of Milton in the poetic fancies which the 
‘*Paradise Lost’ pictures. Milton’s poetic conceptions 
have their originals in Scripture revelation only so far as the 
Scriptures reveal the deep and mysterious things of God. 
It is a principle of mental philosophy that the imaginative 
faculty can create nothing. It only combines and arranges 
and colors what has already been created. The poet’s pen 
may turn ‘‘airy nothings’”’ into shape, giving them 

“A local habitation and a name,” 


but these ‘‘airy nothings *’ must have some existence before 
the poet’s imagination can thus transform them. The 
Adam of the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” is the Adam of the Bible, 
the ‘‘ Lost Paradise” of Milton is the Eden of Genesis. The 
struggle and conflict of Satan first was written under divine, 
before being colored by poetic, inspiration. The inspiration 
of Milton is no more than the inspiration of genius, wherein 
the poetic imagination has been permitted to soar to the 
highest limits of human thought. But it is still under the 
guidance of a fallible judgment. Only divine inspiration 
can preserve from error., We may, therefore, rightly ques- 
tion whether Milton’s prayer for aid in his ‘‘adventurous 
song” was ever fully heard by the Almighty Father, when 
we recall the almost unbridled license with which he takes 
his readers into the most secret things of God’s eternal 
counsels. The purpose of Milton in writing the ‘‘ Paradise 
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Lost”’ necessarily makes its theology a prominent feature. 
In it he would, 
“ Assert Eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men.” 
And ‘‘as no writer can approach theological ground without 
finding an adversary for every word he utters,” it is not 
wonderful that the theology of the ‘‘ Paradise Lost’ has 
often been criticised. 

The theology of Milton is largely a conglomeration. It 
has the truth of the Scriptures, but this is tinged and col- 
ored, not only by the classic and Italian poets, but also by 
the Apocryphal books of the Bible. And it is this Gospel 
woof which has rendered the whole fabric of the book so 
beautiful to the religious mind. In this way the ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost’’ holds supremacy over the faith of the English speak- 
ing world next to thé Word of God. 

I. The personages of the book are Scriptural characters, 
clothed in the drapery of poetic fancy, as well as historic 
truth. The principal characters of the book are Satan and 
the Almighty Father. They appear as contesting the su- 
premacy of heaven and rule over men. Such is the fierce- 
ness of the conflict that many things are said of the Almighty 
Father which seem untrue to that divine character pre- 
sented in the Inspired Book, and many things are said of 
Satan which imagination can only fancy. Reason has no 
means of ascertaining their truth. And yet the person of 
Satan is more perfectly delineated in harmony with the 
slight glimpses of his character given in the Sacred Rec- 
ords than the person either of the Almighty Father or of 
his glorious Son, both of which are so much more clearly 
revealed. 

In his conception of Satan’s person and character Mil- 
ton’s genius has excelled, as in his conception of Christ it 
has as signally failed. Seizing upon that one inspired 
declaration of 2 Corinthians xi, 14, ‘‘ For Satan himself is 
transformed into an angel of light,” he has given to the be- 
ing of Satan such constant mutation as to make it almost 
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impossible not to find his true character. He is shown to 
be the prince of deception as Christ is not shown to be the 
prince of glory. ‘‘The Arch-enemy,” ‘‘in heaven called 
Satan,” begins his career of deceiver by first deceiving Uriel, 


“The sharpest sighted spirit of all in heaven ;’’ 
“‘ But first he casts to change his proper shape,” 


and, as ‘‘a stripling cherub,” he learns of Uriel the way to 
that new earth where he would be avenged for having been 
cast out of heaven. This ‘‘ false dissembler’s”’ first success 
is in hypocrisy, an evil which ‘‘ neither man nor angel can 
discover,” 


“The only evil that walks invisible except to God alone.” 


Soon ‘‘like a cormorant” he sits upon the tree of life, and 
watches the happy pair who first in Eden dwelt, 


“Devising death 
To them who lived.” 


To get a nearer view of his prey, 
“To mark what of their state he more might learn,” 


he assumes first a lion’s shape, 


“Then as a tiger, who by chance hath spied 
In some purlieu two gentle fawns at play, 
Straight couches close, then rising, changes oft 
His couchant watch, as one who chose his ground, 
Whence rushing he might surest seize them both, 
Griped in each paw.” 


Soon the guardian angels of earth’s paradise find this 
prince of deceivers, 


“Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 
Assaying by his devilish art to reach 
The organs of her fancy.” 


At length like a ‘‘black mist” he enters ‘‘the wily 
snake,” ‘‘ fittest imp of fraud,” and ‘‘with hellish rancor 
imminent,” proceeds to carry out his dark design. 

Such constant change fitly describes the arch-beguiler 
of human kind. In character Milton’s Satan is true to the 
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Word of God. But in person and appearance there is often 
a material grossness which grates harshly upon the relig- 
ious senses. Satan’s appearance as he stretches his huge 
length upon the ‘‘ burning lake,” or as he presides in pan- 
demonium, or when in battle the sword of Michael, swift 
descending caused Satan first to know pain, or when in 
coming to the earth he 


“Throws his swift flight in many an aery wheel,” 


is altogether so much like the mythology of Greece and 
Rome as to lose all semblance of truth. What revelation 
has left uncovered mythology has supplied to Milton. 

II. But turning now to the person and character of the 
Almighty Father and his equal Son, the imagination of 
Milton fails to reach the height of Scripture revelation. 
Here, Montgomery says, Milton ‘‘has lamentably failed, 
and can not be acquitted of irreverence.’’ There is here, 
in truth, a godlike authority in the Father, and often a 
majesty of meekness beautifully characteristic of the Son. 
But in the many conferences between the two there seems 
such a humanizing of both as to make the God of revela- 
tion nothing more than a giant man, and the Son his serv- 
ant. After the rebellion of the fallen angels in heaven, 
Jehovah seems shorn of his omnipotence in what he says 
in conference with the Son. The Eternal Eye discerns 
the rebellion rising and addressing ‘‘the heir of all his 
might”’ says: 

‘Nearly it now concerns us-to be sure 
Of our omnipotence, and with what arms 


We mean to hold what anciently we claim 
Of Deity or empire.” 


After sin and death have entered the world through 
Satan’s success in the garden, to the 


‘ “Almighty seeing 
From his transcendent seat the saints among,” 


are ascribed such passion and such language as are incon- 
ceivable to one who knows the God of the Bible. The 
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wrath of God, by Milton’s pen, is transformed into hu- 
human rage. He seems to have forgotten that God has 
said of himself, ‘‘Fury is not in me.’? But most of all do 
we miss from the character of Jehovah that attribute of 
love which, in Scripture revelation, constitutes the very 
essence of his being. In revelation ‘‘God is love.” In 
Milton, God is might and bargaining grace. In providing 
for man’s redemption there is f/an, but the mainspring of 
that plan, revealed by inspiration to be love, does not here 
appear. This defect can be accounted for only by the de- 
ficiency in Milton’s own character. Of this deficiency 
Montgomery says: ‘‘Over the gentler passions he either 
had little authority or disdained to use it.” 

The character of the Son in Milton falls also below the 
Scripture reality, laying our author open to the charge of 
Arianism, a charge which Macaulay hesitates not to make. 
The Son, though sometimes addressed in exalted words, 
appears as little more than a companion and messenger of 
the Father. He is never the image of the invisible God. 
Once the visage of the Son is marred, but not in grief for 
man’s fallen condition, but in anger. When he marches 
forth to meet God’s enemies, 

“Into terror changed, 
His countenance too severe to be beheld, 
And full of wrath bent on his enemies.”’ 

The truest aspect of Messiah’s character appears when 
upon the declaration of God’s purpose of grace to men, he 
offers to leave the bosom of the Father and on himself, 
‘‘Let death wreak all his rage,” that ‘‘heavenly love” 
may ‘‘ outdo hellish hate.” But even here it is rather man 
that ‘‘ shall justify for man” than God in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself. 

The one great difficulty in all this master poem has been 
the ‘‘attempt to symbolize eternal realities by temporal 
things.” On his principle that earth is but the shadow of 
heaven and things therein are each to other like, Milton has 
carried much that is earthly into the heavenly counsels. 
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And yet he seems to have realized that there was a limit to 
inquiry when he makes Raphael say to Adam: 
“ Beyond abstain 
To ask; nor let thine owa inventions hope 
Things not revealed, what the Invisible King 


Only omniscient hath suppressed in night, 
To none communicable in earth or heaven.” 


III. The two great thoughts of divine sovereignty and 
human freedom run parallel through this great poem as 
through God’s double revelation in: nature and in written 
Word. Man is constituted free. God says: 

“Such I created all the ethereal powers 


And spirits, both them who stood and them who failed ; ° 
Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell.” 


And yet this freedom is not wholly free, for man’s 
‘fall is circumvented thus by fraud, though joined with his 
own folly.” Here, more than in any other place, does the 
theology of Milton conform more nearly to the divine 
Word. The justice of God is carefully guarded. Law must 
be honored and yet the sinner finds ‘‘prevenient grace 
descending.”’ 


IV. The angelology, if not properly a part of this theme, ; 


can not well be divorced from it. Angels, good and bad, 
form a large part of the machinery used in carrying for- 


-ward the action of the book. The angels become quite 


personal, gathering to themselves names which can riot be 
found in that book which speaks of them as ‘‘ ministering 
spirits sent forth to minister to those who shall be heirs of 
salvation.” The Apocryphal records are equally reverenced 
with the canonical books. Often the angels appear as a 
prior creation even to the Son. 

And yet, with all these blemishes, there is here a deep 
mine of truth. The ‘‘ Paradise Lost” is the mature produc- 
tion of a mature mind. Milton was at least fifty-seven years 
old when he completed this work upon which his posthu- 
mous reputation almost wholly rests. The book differs in 
this from every other human composition: ‘‘It gives splen- 
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dor to no character which is hot rendered illustrious by 
holiness.”” By the general suffrage of critics this master 
poem has been placed in the highest class of human com- 
positions. But it holds this place, not as a work of theo- 
logical exactness, but as a poem. Imagination’s highest 
flights can never take the place of inspired revelation. But 
Milton’s poetic conceptions have only stopped where 


“The force of nature could no further go.” 


As the reading of Homer instilled into the mind of Alex- 
ander the love of war, and an insatiable thirst for military 
glory, so may the reading of this immortal poem fill every 
mind with beautiful conceptions of heavenly truth, and 
awaken a thirst for the regaining of what Adam lost in the 
first paradise—communion and fellowship with God. 
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ARTICLE II. 
SOME IMPRESSIONS OF SWEDENBORG. 


BY W. N. CLARKE, D. D. 


The Swedenborg Library, Edited by B. F. BARRETT. Volume I. Death, Res- 
urrection, and the Judgment. II. Heaven. III. Freedom, Ration- 
ality, and Catholicity. IV. Divine Providence and its Laws. V. 
Charity, Faith, ‘and Works. VI. Free-Will, Repentance, Reforma- 
tion, and Regeneration. WII. Holy Scripture and the Key to its 
Spiritual Sense. VIII. Creation, Incarnation, Redemption, and the 
Divine Trinity. IX. Marriage and the Sexes in Both Worlds. X. 
The Author’s Memorabilia. XI. The Heavenly Doctrine of the 
Lord. XII. Swendenborg; with a Compend of his Teachings. Phil- 
adelphia: Swedenborg Publication Association, 

CLEAR and true impressions of Swedenborg it is noto- 
riously difficult to obtain, and this ‘‘Library,” of twelve 
small volumes, has been prepared as a help to those who 
may be seeking them. It is made up entirely of selections, 
the editor having added nothing of his own, except the 
titles and head lines. He. has arranged and classified 
the extracts, in order to present Swedenborg’s system of 
thought more distinctly as a system, but he has allowed 
his author to speak for himself, and has given us the: sub- 
stance of Swedenborg’s writings, made available to the gen- 
eral reader. 

Before a reader begins to investigate, however, he wishes 
to know whether he is likely to obtain the correct impress- 
ions that he is seeking. Can he learn from these selections 
the truth about the author? Is the Swedenborg to whom 
he is here presented the real Swedenborg? If not, he may 
wish to save his time for more profitable uses; and it has 
been alleged that no selection from the writings of Sweden- 
borg that his friends are likely to issue will represent him 
as he is. On this point one investigator, being anxious to 
learn the truth or nothing, ventured to make a candid appeal 
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to the editor, asking directly whether there had been any 
intentional omitting, or any artistic grouping for the sake 
of effect. The answer contained the following: 


“In reply to your important question I can say, that the selections 
from the writings of Swedenborg do ‘justly represent the whole.’ There 
has been no ‘intentional omitting,’ nor ‘any grouping for better effect, 
apart from the purpose of clear presentation,’ I was fully sensible of 
the responsibility I assumed when I entered upon the work of compila- 
tion, and of my need of divine guidance and help, which, I think, was 
graciously and abundantly vouchsafed to me. I had no private, per- 
sonal, or sectarian ends to serve, not being a member of any relig- 
ious or Church organization, and believing, as Swedenborg so often 
teaches and Sacred Scripture proves, that the Lord's true Church is 
much larger and more comprehensive than any sect. While prosecut- 
ing the work I was conscious of ‘no intent but fairly to represent the 
writer’ in the selections I made, and I believe I succeeded in doing so 
even beyond my own most sanguine expectations. In this belief I am 
confirmed by the opinions of some of the most scholarly and careful 
students of Swedenborg.” 

The ‘‘Library” claims attention, then, as an honest 
attempt to set forth the genuine doctrines of Swedenborg 
in popular form—or rather, with such abridgment and 
arrangement as to render them easily intelligible. To one 
who has gone through it the proofs of the editor’s fidelity 
need no asserting; they are found in these important facts, 
that the selections reveal a comprehensive and consistent 
system of thought, a religion and a philosophy in one; and 
that this system is evidently the one for the unfolding of 
which the mind of Swedenborg was laboring in his written 
works. If the editor should ever be charged with unfaith- 
fulness, it could be only because some one had found pas- 
sages in the writings of Swedenborg that seemed not to 
harmonize in tone and spirit with his system as a whole. 
That his ruling intention is fairly represented in these vol- 
umes is too plain to admit of a doubt. 

One of the earliest impressions that a reader receives 
from these volumes is, that the matter in hand is surpris- 
ingly intelligible. Many an intelligent reader has glanced 
into the vast mass of Swedenborg’s writings with an honest 
effort to understand, and has turned away with the convic- 
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tion that it was a hopeless task. All seems vague, obscure, 
and intangible; but it is not too much:to say that in these 
twelve volumes there is not an obscure sentence. The 
absolute precision of the language is something remarkable. 
It is true that the author has a peculiar vocabulary and a 
style of his own; but when once his vocabulary has been 
mastered, and his peculiar modes of expression have grown 
familiar, there is no difficulty whatever in understanding 
what he means. Few writers equal him in clearness. 
When we turn, with acquaintance thus made, from these 
selections to his larger works, the style is plain enough asa 
stvle, and the main difficulty in understanding springs from 
his wearisome diffuseness and endless repetition. Cleared 
of repetition, and reduced to reasonable limits, Sweden- 
borg is quite intelligible. Therefore, if he is worth under- 
standing, the editor. of the ‘‘ Library” has done the world 
a valuable service. 

Another surprise awaits the reader beyond the surprise 
of finding himself understanding what he reads. He has 
probably brought with him the expectation of falling into 
the hands of a mighty mystagogue, a man of dreams and 
visions and poetic fancies, who speaks as in an ecstasy, and 
feels the unspeakableness of the words that struggle for utter- 
ance within him. But, in fact, few things in literature are 
more amazing than the cool and self-poised intelléttualism of 
Swedenborg. It amounts toa phenomenon. He claims, it 
must be remembered, to have been ‘‘intromitted’’ to the 
spiritual world, and to have had intercourse habitually, for 
a period of nearly thirty years, with its inhabitants. Hun- 
dreds of times they came to him and he went in spirit with 
them, and saw with them or heard from them the secrets 
and mysteries of the unseen world. The spiritual world to 
which he says men go at death, and the heaven and hell in 
which they ultimately find their homes, were all made so plain 
to him that he knew them as clearly and truly as a man 
knows his native land. But all this befell him, as he asserts, 
not in unintelligent rapture, in which his natural human 
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powers were laid prostrate, but in time of full bodily health, 
when he was not only sound, but wide awake and conscious. 
Not in dreams and ecstasies, but actually in wakeful expe- 
rience, does he say that these visions came to him; and 
when he comes to write and put on record the wonders of 
another realm, he does it with the coolness and self-posses- 
sion of a man who is telling what he witnessed in a jour- 
ney. He never glows. He is calmly earnest, and aware 
of the importance of what he is telling, but he never rises 
to rapture or excitement, or even enthusiasm. His cool- 
ness is first amazing, and afterwards almost exasperating. 
Who should be rapt, who should be warm, who should be 
aglow with spiritual feeling, we say, if not he? But he is 
as calm as philosopher ever was, and his message is un- 
warmed by the glow of spiritual fervor. The very thought 
of apocalyptic vision carries with it so constantly the idea 
of rapture and spiritual exaltation, of glowing amazement 
and self-forgetting, that we know not what to make of an 
impassive seer, and his company grows wearisome. We 
were listening for a mystical and ecstatic tone; but he 
unfolds calmy, ably, and with clear discrimination, the doc- 
trines that he has received, while yet his emotions seem all 
unstirred, and his soul never expands even with such rap- 
ture as unillumined mortals know in contemplation of the 
eternal and divine. 

The method of his writing, however, accounts for some- 
thing of this. Christ spoke to living men, and his words 
were guided by occasions in their life. The letters of Paul 
glow with personal feeling awakened by the state of his 
readers; but Swedenborg’s writings are, according to the 
claim, records of pure revelation, which are neither sug- 
gested nor modified by any occasion. He writes only 
because something has been given him to tell. There is no 
room, therefore, for the varieties of personal feeling of which 
the New Testament is so full. The author merely presents 
his thought. Sometimes he argues, but oftener he affirms 
and illustrates, bringing his illustrations from a strangely 
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narrow circle. He never appears to throw himself vigor- 
ously into his discourse, except now and then in the confu- 
tation of an objector. His quality and tone are intellectual. 
Even when he is talking of love he unfolds his thought on 
the plane of the intellect, instead of letting it blossom, as 
does the thought of the apostle John concerning love, in 
the spiritual air. 

Nevertheless, it would be a great mistake to infer that 
Swedenborg’s doctrine was merely an intellectual system, 
that had little to do with the spiritual nature and life of 
man. It is far from being that. It is at once a philosophy 
and a religion, and whoever follows the author far enough 
to understand the system at all, will be constrained to ac- 
knowledge that in both fields it is a profoundly spirit- 
ual system. It must be remembered that Swedenborg’s 
writings contain much besides his visions of the unseen 
world. He is not a mere pictorial reporter from distant 
regions; his range of thought includes all things in heaven 
and earth and hell, from God to the remotest of his created 
works. There is no question as to the nature of things 
or the revelation of God that he does not answer, directly 
or by implication. Throughout this vast field Swedenborg 
is decidedly and consistently a spiritual philosopher. As 
against all materialistic conceptions of the world and man, 
he proclaims a most pervasive and searching spiritual 
philosophy. Therefore, however much of his utterances we 
may be unable to accept, and whatever we may decide as 
to the source from which he received his doctrine, all 
who believe in spiritual realities in God and the universe 
are on the same side with Swedenborg, and may profit- 
ably inquire how far he should be regarded as their friend 
and ally. 

In his all-embracing system God is the great original 
from which all things proceed. Swedenborg never discusses 
whether there is ‘‘a God.” In his system there is no room 
for such a question. Whoever goes with him even a sin- 
gle step will be safe from the peril of a materialistic view 
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of things. With him, spirit is before matter; spirit is 
essential to the existence of matter; spirit is the only and 
the universal organizing principle for matter. The spirit 
from whom all matter exists and is organized is God, the 
God who is revealed and known as the ‘‘divine human” in 
Jesus Christ; or, to use Swedenborg’s constant title, in 
‘*the Lord.”” From God proceeded and proceeds the uni- 
verse; he did not create it from nothing by fiat, but he 
created it from himself, and it exists from him. Thus it is 
the nature of God to create, and he is, in a true and neces- 
sary sense, the life of the material universe and of all living 
beings therein. With Swedenborg matter is the ‘‘ulti- 
mate,’’ or lowest expression, of spirit; matter without 
spirit back of it, from which it came, is inconceivable ; and 
thus the material universe is the ‘‘ultimate” or lowest ex- 


pression of God, connected with him by a real unity. Yet 
Swedenborg is careful to guard his statement from all 
resemblance to pantheism, asserting that the material uni- 


verse ‘‘contains nothing of the divine,’’ though truly pro- 
duced or projected from it. His theory of the universe 
reminds one sometimes of the ancient theories of emana- 
tion, and it has something in common with the Berkeleian 
philosophy. It provides for a genuine unity in all that 
exists, as truly as pantheism, while yet it makes God most 
positively and distinctly a person. It has this to commend 
it to the thoughtful attention of Christian students, that it 
steadily puts first the God who is revealed in Christ, and 
makes him actually and absolutely the life of all life and the 
sustainer of all existence. 

In the divine, from which all things proceed, there exists 
an ‘‘order,”’ spiritual and natural, which is, therefore, the 
order for the universe as a whole, and for each several part 
of the creation. All things bear his impress, and all moral 
beings take their law from what he is. As to the things 
that have to do with moral obligation, there are in the life 
of spiritual beings two great divisions or groups of facts 
corresponding to the two great realities, good and truth. 
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In the same group with truth belong understanding, faith, 
and wisdom. In the same group with good belong love, 
will, and action. In God the inmost is the good, and the 
accompanying active quality is love; but good and love 
have truth and wisdom for their inseparable counterparts 
and companions. The life of God is, that love wills the 
good, in constant harmony with truth and wisdom; and the 
divine providence is the government of divine love and 
wisdom, by which God seeks through wisdom to fulfill the 
ends of his love.. Of course, that which is inmost in God 
is inmost in man, and the very life of man consists in his 
love, the affection that is supreme in his heart and directs 
his choices. If his love is right, the man is right; and if 
his love is wrong, the man is wrong. True welfare for, 
man consists in this, that love in him wills the good in 
accordance with truth, and with reference to right uses or 
effective action. Ruin for man consists in this, that the 
ruling affection wills the evil, under the direction of the 
false, and for wrong ends. Love of the Lord and of the 
neighbor constitute heaven in man, and love of self and the 
world constitute hell in man. 

Even this brief statement may, perhaps, suggest what 
the ‘‘Library” impresses upon the reader, that in these 
writings the principle of genuineness and reality in character 
is most powerfully and searchingly applied. It is declared 
that as a man loves, so he is. This true interior test is 
applied to all the choices and relations of life, and all conduct 
is judged by the rule of love to God and man. All piety 
and righteousness of heart and of life is traced back to the 
affection of the soul, and tested there. Furthermore, it is 
upon this principle that Swendenborg’s forecastings of hu- 
man destiny are made. He teaches that man is making 
himself in this life for the life to come, and that it is by the 
formation of a ruling affection that the work is done. Out 
of all that a man thinks, feels, and does, in this life, nothing 
remains as a part of himself to enter into his future charac- 
ter and destiny except what he loves and makes his own by 
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the confirmation of his will. His love is himself, and when 
this life is ended, and all disguises and concealments are 
removed, and a man stands forth in that spiritual body 
which transparently shows him for exactly what he is, he 
will be, and will appear to be, neither more nor less than 
the sum of his loves. If his ruling loves are divine, he will 
show forth the lineaments, imperfect but genuine, of an 
angel. If his ruling loves are infernal, he will appear in 
the guise, incomplete but unalterable, of a devil. Sweden- 
borg holds that the final choice between heavenly and infer- 
nal loves is made in the present life, and he endeavors to 
show that, in accordance with the constitution of man in 
his philosophy, a change of ruling love in the other world 
is impossible. He declares that the one thing that most 
certainly and speedily transforms a man into a devil is the 
approving and affectionate acceptance of the principle that 
man can do good works of himself apart from the Lord, 
and that self may be made the motive and end of conduct. 
It will be inferred at once, from this testimony concerning 
good and evil, that salvation or regeneration is, with Swe- 
denborg, the restoring of man from wrong to right, from 
self to God, and the building up in him, under the guidance 
of the divine love and wisdom, of a heavenly character. It 
is accomplished by the influx of God to the soul, producing 
goodness there. All goodness in created beings, whether 
men or angels, is from God and not from the creature; 
though good is done by man as if from himself, and seems 
to be his own. The willing reception of all goodness as 
one’s own, and yet as derived from God, is the height of 
salvation. From first to last real goodness in man, derived 
from God, is set forth by Swedenborg as the one thing 
needful. 

Yet, in defining the one essential of goodness, love, 
Swedenborg disappoints one whom he has led to look for 
the highest standard. Here, in a radical matter, we are 
aware of a singular effect from the cool, unemotional, pas- 
sionless nature of the man. His illustrations of love are 
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derived from a singularly narrow, common-place, uninspiring 
range, reminding one, most unexpectedly, that the most 
of his life was spent in the routine of official service. 

But, what is far more important, his conception of love 
itself lacks an essential element. His thoughts on the 
subject have never been colored by the great truth that self- 
sacrifice is the inseparable, outward form of the highest love. 
He has not taken liis definition and type of love from that 
love by virtue of which God, who is love, gave his only begot- 
ten Son, and the only begotten Son gave himself, that sinful 
men might he saved. Love with him is love to the good- 
ness of the Lord and the goodness of the neighbor. It 
seems almost necessarily to imply virtue in its object. 
Love to the unworthy—compassionate and self-sacrificing 
love to the sinful and perishing—this, though it is the love 
that is illustrated in the work of God toward men, scarcely 
finds place in his scheme of life. His style of love would 
lead us to treat our fellows well and righteously, and to 
approve of them and help them when they are doing right, 
and to avoid harming them by unwise forms of kindness; 
but would that he had sat asa pupil at the feet of the apostle 
John, to learn the relation of man to his fellows! With 
him who was the closest friend of Jesus, the ‘‘ brother” was 
not the brother-Christian merely, but the brother-man; and 
he said: ‘‘ Hereby know we love, because he. laid down his 
life for us; and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” 

As to the relation of Swedenborg to Christian doctrine 
in its current forms: he is never weary of assailing the doc- 
trine of the Trinity as -he understands it, but he always 
assails it as a doctrine of tritheism. He recognizes, and his 
system rests upon, a ‘‘trine’’ in God, which he defines as 
‘*the Divine Itself, the Divine Human, and the Divine Pro- 
ceeding ;” and his unfolding of this ‘‘trine” does not dif- 
fer so very widely from some modern explanations of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Nor does he weary of denying 
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by which he means an external work of God, without 
the inward work of regeneration or spiritual renewal by 
which man receives the character of heaven. Justification 
by faith alone, as he understands it, he utterly rejects as 
inconsistent with the,necessary demand for personal right- 
eousness, ‘‘Faith alone” he rejects from his vocabulary, 
because: faith can not exist without love; but a selection 
of his sayings on faith might be made that would be 
both satisfactory and edifying to Christians generally. He 
holds that man is free, and that freedom and rationality are 
forever essential to his personal existence. He does not 
satisfactorily fathom, more.than others, the depth where lies 
the secret of human responsibility. His doctrine of the 
dependence of man upon God is sometimes so expressed 
as almost to suggest that man is a machine; but it is only 
the old difficulty, and Swedenborg means it for the doctrine 
of a relation that is truly vital between a living God and 
living man. He is no Calvinist, and his expositions of 
divine things sound in the Arminian tone. The work of 
Christ he does not understand to have been propitiatory, 
and his doctrine concerning it seems to be peculiar to his 
own system. He supposes that the mission and suffering 
of Christ constituted the indispensable means of repressing 
the huge volume of evil that had grown up in the other world 
since man became sinful, and thus clearing the way, as it 
were, for the uninterrupted and ever-increasing influx of God 
to the souls of men, whereby they might be regenerated 
and saved. ° As to the true divinity of Christ, it is a corner- 
stone of his system. The humanity of Christ rests, with 
him, on the basis that God is essentially a man. He thinks, 
however, that Christ inherited human evils from his mother, 
but put them all away from his humanity through tempta- 
tation and victory. With reference .to his opposition to 
some Christian doctrines, as the Trinity and justification by 
faith, it is to be remembered that he lived at a time when 
the current forms of doctrine were extremely bald and bare, 
and when there was very little of that fresh spiritual life 
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which sometimes reads new and better meanings into poor 
form of words. Some passages that he cites from creeds 
that were accepted in Churches around him are quite suf- 
ficient to account for a revolutionary impulse in the mind 
of any one who longed for genuineness in religion. 

There is much that is interesting in what Swedenborg 
tells us of the unseen world. He claims to report from 
personal knowledge, that that world contains three parts, 
heaven and hell, which are the final abodes of the good and 
the bad, and the ‘‘spiritual world,” into which all go at 
death, and in which the final separation is made. In that 
first abode, he says, good spirits receive the departed, and 
by intercourse with good spirits their congenialities and 
possibilities become manifest. The work of that world is 
to bring a man into harmony with himself; for in, heaven a 
spirit must be all good, and in hell all evil. In neither is it 
allowed a man to love one thing and think or believe 
another. Hence, in the first abode of the departed the 
thoughts become adapted or assimilated to the ruling love. 
Good spirits bring to souls of real, but imperfect virtue, 
the truths that suit their chief affection. ‘ They bring them 
also to souls of the opposite character; but these pervert 
the truths, and transform them into the falsities that cor- 
respond to their ruling love. As soon as any one is ready 
he ascends to the heavenly life, and as soon as another 
has come fully into the harmony of evil he departs into hell. 

In the various revelations of the future life there is 
much that is beautiful and much that must be essentially 
true. The remarkable and convincing element is found in 
Swedenborg’s deep and seldom-erring insight into the inevit- 
able applications and outcomes of moral good and evil. 
Many of his declarations are rich in the self-evidencing 
quality. Not all.of them, however, for we find among his 
revelations many things strange and unaccountable, unlovely 
and unconvincing. Whoever ventures far in his company. 
when he is walking through, not merely hell, but the inter- 
mediate world of spirits, will find himself under the spell of a 
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strange influence, from which it will be a luxury to escape. 
The sights are horribly vivid, and the seer takes no pains 
to cast over them any veil of concealment or of relieving im- 
agination. When he speaks of horrors he is utterly pro- 
saic and realistic. The charge of grossness he would escape 
by his doctrine of correspondences; and perhaps, if we had 
been in the other world, we should be able to see how the 
escape was possible. Yet in his descriptions of heaven are 
many things extremely beautiful, and he often commands the 
assent of the reader by the assertion of what the conscience 
responds to as inevitably true. His doctrine of the con- 
nection of the future life with the present is so definite and 
intelligible as to bring the future life home as a rational 
motive of great power in present conduct. 

It might be supposed that with his tidings of communi- 
cation with spirits Swedenborg would be found encouraging 
the strange and evil work of modern spiritualism, falsely so 
called, but it proves otherwise. He teaches that his own 
case was strictly exceptional—allowed because he was 
chosen to be a seer for the benefit of mankind. Commun- 
ion with spirits he declares to be not impossible to men, 
but, he teaches that it is most hurtful, both to men and to 
spirits, and is utterly forbidden. Yet he teaches that spirits 
have their office to perform in the conveyance of God’s 
gifts to men, for they are the media through which comes 
the regenerating divine influx to the soul. Spirits still in 
the flesh are reached by the divine through spirits no longer 
in the flesh—a process not understood or perceived by men, 
but one that brings God, departed spirits, and living men 
into common and united action in the saving work. 

It would be interesting to search out the relation of 
Swedenborg’s thought to the thought of the world, before 
and after. As to its relation to the Scriptures, he claims 
that his doctrine concerning ‘‘the Church”—by which he 
seems to mean all that relates to the present spiritual life 
of man and his salvation—did not come to him from spirits, 
but was taught to him by the Lord through the study 
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of the Word. He believes that the Bible, or as much of it 
as contains the inner spiritual sense, is verbally inspired, 
and contains his doctrine. He is sure that what he teaches 
is the very substance of Scripture; yet it can be drawn 
from Scripture only by his method of interpretation. He 
interprets, by ‘‘correspondences,’’ a method that seems to 
the uninitiated very strange and extremely uncertain in its 
results. How it is to be guarded from the worst perils 
of subjective criticism does not appear. His claim is that 
in large parts of his teaching he is not bringing new truth 
into the world, but only bringing to light what was given, 
but not unfolded, in earlier times. In other parts he claims 
to be telling what no man ever knew before. He often 
alludes to ‘‘what is known,” and ‘‘what is not known,” 
and it frequently seems as if he overlooked what others 
before him had thought and written. His system gives 
expression to a style of thinking that did not come first to 
men when he appeared. One who takes up the ‘‘Theo- 
logia Germanica,”’ after having read Swedenborg, can not 
fail to be struck by the deep resemblance of its fundamental 
thoughts to his; although it differs from him in having that 
more profound and true conception of love which is illus- 
trated in Christ. But the ‘‘Theologia Germanica”’ comes 
from four centuries before Swedenborg. It may be said in 
brief that he falls into the strain of the mystics generally in 
dealing with the relations of man to God and goodness. 
In some things he is a stranger, a new-comer in the realms 
of thought, and his message has to try its chances for a 
congenial place among the thoughts of men; but in other 
things he speaks as many before him have spoken, and car- 
ries forward a line of thinking that has long been known. 

For this reason it is more difficult to measure his influence 
upon subsequent thought. He is sometimes praised almost 
as if he were the creator of the chief tendencies in modern 
theological thinking. It is certain that much thought of 
the present age is going in the general direction in which he 
led, and no doubt his influence’ has greatly helped the 
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movement. Such principles as his regarding the relation 
of men to God, and of character to heaven, are certainly 
becoming more prominent in Christian theology and preach- 
ing. Some parts of his views concerning the future life 
appear to be entering freely into the popular thought with 
the effect of somewhat dissipating the ancient gloom of 
death. For any unsettling of old beliefs as to the endless- 
ness of hell, however, he is not responsible, since he 
strongly maintains that from the real hell there is no return- 
ing. His views of the Scriptures do not seem likely to find 
a large following in the present age, for the tendency now is 
to take note of simplicity and naturalness, rather than of 
complexity and elaborateness in the structure of the divine 
revelation. Nor do we expect to see Christians adopting 
his theory of the work of Christ in redemption. It dogs 
seem likely, however, that Christians in increasing number 
will find their consciences quickened and their aims elevated 
by knowledge of the more spiritual of his teachings, and 
will learn, whatever deductions they may make from his 
works in their own belief, to count him as in general a 
friend, and not an enemy, in the great strife for true religion 
and genuine righteousness. 

Swedenborg made no attempts at proselyting, and took 
no measures for the establishment of a separate Church in 
which his revelations might stand as a distinctive creed. 
If we may be allowed to judge in such a matter, it certainly 
seems that he was most wise in his refraining. Both in 
their substance and in their form, as well as in their avowed 
relation to other truth, his doctrines seem singularly ill 
adapted to serve as the basis of a Church. His revelations 
announced the establishment of ‘‘the new Church,” or the 
Church of the New Jerusalem, which he expressly declared 
to be wider than any sect, or Church, or race, or religion, 
existing wherever there is a man who is so affectionately 
disposed toward the divine and the good as to be capable 
of receiving the truths of the heavenly life. And it would 
certainly seem a strange thing to organize a Church under 
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these revelations, including only those who accepted them. 
The doctrines, too, so far as they have power upon men, 
claim to enter rather into life than into dogma, and, as to 
their better part, they are of the kind that will least bear 
hardening into stiff and formal statement. If any one is 
ever to make any thing of correspondences he must be a 
poet; and the whole system is one that calls for a spiritual, 
half-mystical, imaginative mind suitably to apprehend it. 
A hard, unpoetical Swedenborgian, or a Swedenborgian who 
was made such by external evidence of the seer’s mission, 
must be the most astonishing and absurd of creatures. The 
possibilities of narrowness are more appalling than they 
would be in a narrower and less spiritual system of thought. 
A sectarian organization for the special maintenance of such 
a doctrine would seem to be an anomaly, and to tend 
directly toward a hurtful bigotry. It is to be added that 
the doctrine seems ill-suited to be effective by itself, in a 
special organization, by reason of its strong insistence upon 
love, while yet its love is not aggressive and self-devoting. 
There is much in the system to encourage an introspective 
and inactive style of virtue, and comparatively little to 
awaken, on a large scale, a strong and aggressive godliness. 
For all reasons, therefore, it would seem that Swedenborg’s 
own way was the best, to cast these utterances forth to the 
world as seed is cast into the field, and leave them to 
influence the world according to the truth that may be in 
them. In so far as they are good they will benefit many 
who are not convinced that they came by revelation, and 
many who do not feel the need of inquiring by what pro- 
cess any thing that is true was brought into the world. In 
so far as they contain any thing besides the truth, they 
might better go to the world without a Church pledged to 
maintain them in their integrity. 
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ArrTICLE III. 
LIBERTY AND TOLERATION. 
BY REV. P. S. EVANS. 


THE coupling together in one title of these unfriendly 
words may seem to be as the yoking of an ox and an ass 
in the same plow, or as the weaving of linen and wool into 
the same fabric—which was prohibited by the law of Moses. 

The word (oleration as applied to religious beliefs has 
become thoroughly distasteful. It has been outlawed, and 
a price set upon its head. It seems especially out of place 
in the mouth of a member of the great denomination which 
claims the doctrine of soul liberty—if not by the right of 
original discovery, at least by that of constant advocacy. 

A writer in a recent number of the Baprist QUARTERLY 
REVIEW quotes Thomas Paine’s saying: ‘‘ Toleration is not 
the’ opposite of intolerance, but the counterfeit of it. Both 
are despotisms. The one assumes to itself the right to 
withhold liberty of conscience, and the other the right of 
granting it.” And to this the writer adds: ‘‘The true 
friends of religious freedom for all peoples as an inalienable 
right, have always repudiated religious toleration, and 
fought against it as a usurpation and despotism, enslav- 
ing while it professes liberation.”” And this is but a fair 
expression of the odium attached to the word ‘‘toleration.”’ 

Yet the bad name the word bears has come to it from 
the company it has been forced to keep. In itself it is a 
good word, nevertheless. It has an honorable descent, and 
a worthy kindred. It is entitled to its defense. ‘‘To suf- 
fer,’’ ‘‘to allow,” ‘‘to bear,” to ‘‘bear with.” It has some- 
thing in it of the sweet savor of charity. It smells more 
of the myrrh and frankincense of self-sacrifice than of the 
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pitch and brimstone of persecution. It has so pleasing a 
countenance, when following its natural bent, that it is some- 
times allowed more liberty than it can safely be intrusted 
with. From the very exgess of goodness it may be- 
come vicious. 

The toleration we despise is a’ toleration reluctantly con- 
ceded by civil or ecclesiastical law. In repudiating such 
toleration and demanding liberty, we claim that the law has 
no right to give us, as/of grace, what we are entitled to as 
of debt. We mean that no civil pains or disabilities, no 
pressure of public opinion or of social ostracism shall be 
visited upon any man or any body of men for their opinion’s 
sake. We mean that every man shall be left free to follow 
his own convictions, to formulate any creed, to organize 
any system of Church government, to live any manner of 
life, that does not intrench upon the rights and liberties 
of others or imperil the safety of the state. As between 
the state and the Church, or as between a state Church 
and any other Church, or as between a Church which 
assumes to be catholic and any dissenting Church, tolera- 
tion merely becomes itself intolerable, and we may rightly 
insist on absolute liberty of conscience. 

In maintaining and contending for this doctrine of soul 
liberty Baptists have borne a very honorable and prominent 
part. There is no need of reciting again the oft-told story 
worn so nearly threadbare. Baptists have heard of John 
Locke, and Leonard Busher, and Roger Williams, and Isaac 
Backus, and Patrick Henry’s pleading, and Bancroft’s gen- 
erous testimony. It may possibly have occurred to some 
that we Baptists have harped a little too long on this one 
string, and assumed for ourselves a larger share of credit for 
the triumph of this principle than we are justly entitled to. 

The wonderful advance of civil liberty in the last one 
hundred and fifty years, all over the world—where Baptists 
were not, as well as where they were—doubtless had some 
relation with the development of religious liberty. But we 
can hardly make good the claim that the latter was the 
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efficient cause of the former, though it helped it forward. 
The little Baptist church in Virginia may have opened Jef- 
ferson’s eyes as to the beauty of democratic government ; 
but the Adamses of Massachusetts remained untouched by 
the heroic endurance of the Baptists of this commonwealth 
in their fight for freedom of conscience. 

It certainly must be a mistake to date the’ genesis of 
this doctrine so late as the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. It antedates this by at least sixteen hundred 
years. Peter and John made a declaration of their faith 
in it when they said to the rulers, ‘‘ Whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye.” It is not improbable that Gallio recognized this 
principle when, in the matter of the charges preferred against 
Paul, he plainly intimated that it was none of his busi- 
ness, as a civil magistrate, to meddle with questions ‘of 
religious belief. Let us not censure him for a clear percep- 
tion of the limits of his official duty. 

Surely every martyr who has suffered for his belief has 
borne most eloquent protest against the unlawfulness of 
coercion and persecution. It is true that those who have 
contended for liberty themselves have not always been will- 
ing to concede it to others, but have shown a strong dispo- 
sition to propagate their own faith, and to repress alien faiths 
by other than those spiritual means which the divine Master 
especially prescribed and limited us to. We, as Baptists, 
have a feeling of justifiable complacency that we have never 
invoked the aid of the civil government in supporting our 
Churches. To be sure, the chance has not often come to 
us, and it would be assuming too much to say, with confi- 
dence, that we never could, would, or should have done it. ' 
Let us rather thank him whose grace has made us to differ, 
and whose Providence has kept temptation out of our way. 

I venture to doubt whether it is right for us to say that 
religious liberty is one of the fundamental doctrines of our 
creed. We certainly do assert that the state has no right 
to use compulsion or patronage in matters of religion. We 
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do believe that Christ’s kingdom is not of this world; but 
we are not founded on a negation. This is but a corollary 
of our fundamental doctrine of individual responsibility to 
Christ, the one and only law-giver fo the Church. It is but 
a consequence of our constant affirmation that each soul 
of man must come into immediate and personal relation 
with God, and must answer to God, and not at the bar of 
public opinion, or at the altar of the Church, for what he 
believes or disbelieves. 

But whether little or much credit be given to us as Bap- 
tists for the triumph of the principle of religious freedom, 
it has triumphed, and therein, with the whole sisterhood of 
Churches, with all the fellowship of all the saints of all 
names, ‘‘we do rejoice; yea, and will rejoice.” The days 
of persecution are passed. Baptists and Quakers are no 
longer whipped, and witches are no longer burned in New 
England. The fires of Smithfield are gone out. The hor- 
rors of St. Bartholomew’s day are no longer possible. Tor- 
quemada and the Duke of Alva seem as far back in history 
as the furnace of Nebuchadnezzar or the oppressions of the 
Israelites in Egypt. It was with a great price our fathers 
purchased freedom to worship God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences. Let us who are free born not 
undervalue the inheritance that has come down to us. 

Now, religious liberty being secured, the Churches freed 
from all intermeddling on the part of the state, and secured 
from any officious interference with each other, we still have 
not outgrown the necessity of toleration. By what other 


‘word than this can we describe the attitude we are to hold 


toward those who, in the same Church fellowship differ 
from us, however much or however little, in sentiment and 
doctrine? As there was toleration before the triumph’ of 
religious liberty, so there must needs continue to be after 
it, and no reproach should attach to the name. Evidently, 
however far a Church may draw out its creed to cover all 
possible doctrines and interpretations of doctrines, it will 
always be found impossible so to cover the ground as to 
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leave no room for divergence of opinion. It is within the 
limit of these accepted standards of faith that toleration 
will always be needed. 

Those who knew nothing of religious liberty yet prac- 
ticed toleration. The Church of Rome which, more than 
any or all other Churches, has endeavored to supply the 
place of a conscience to all its members, has always been 
compelled to tolerate what yet it could not approve. There 
have always been differing interpretations of its accepted 
standards. The deliverances of each succeeding council 
have departed from those of all its predecessors, and this, 
notwithstanding the bar that each council, in turn, has 
erected to further progress, and the ban pronounced upon 
upon all who shall add to or take from the sum of its 
teachings. 

The lately formulated dogma of papal infallibility—what 
is it but a confession, on the part of the Church, of con- 
tinued liability to differences of opinion, that will need to be 
mediated between, and that the court of final appeal is 
constituted of but one member ?—what is this but an ac- 
knowledgment that absolute unanimity between two or more 
is unattainable? 

Why, despite the bitter persecutions this organized tyr- 
anny has waged, her history establishes the fact that she 
has tolerated more heresy (what she has deemed such) than 
she has punished. She has been more careful to insist upon 
her right to regulate the creed and conduct of her members 
than she has been to exercise that right. It may often 
have been nothing more than the careless indifference of 
conscious strength; yet she certainly has connived at a vast 
deal of of mental reservation and private interpretation, if 
only it were not too publicly expressed, or her right to 
control it too openly challenged. Naaman might think as 
he pleased if he were only willing to bow his head in the 
temple of Rimmon. 

It is also true of the Anglican Church that, while she 
has exacted an outward conformity, she has judiciously 
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refrained from scrutinizing too closely the opinions of her 
members and teachers. She has been conveniently blind 
and deaf to what she could not seem to’ see and hear with- 
out condemning. The Church did not expel Wesley and 
his followers from her fold. The opposition and ridicule 
these men encountered rendered their stay uncomfortable ; 
yet, could they have borne with the Church, the Church 
would have borne with them. We see now with what very 
desperation of toleration they bear with all the various par- 
ties in the Church. The attitudinarians are at liberty to 
pose themselves as they please, the altitudinarians may soar 
on hierarchichal pinions at their own sweet will. The lati- 
tudinarians may spread themselves over whatever wide 
spaces of speculation it pleases them, and the platitudina- 
rians may content themselves within the bounds of however 
few generalities they elect, if they will all but stay in the 
nourishing bosom of the Mother Church. The attempt 
has been more than once made to gather back again all the 
sects of come-outers. They were to be left free to make 
for themselves such creeds and rituals as they may desire. 
A limited autonomy was to be granted them, provided they 
would all agree to yield a sort of homage to the Church 
of England as the spiritual suzerain of them all. Since the 
Church still holds to such teachers as Colenso and Maurice 
and Robertson and Pusey, it would not seem a thing in- 
credible that she should stretch toleration even to this 
extreme limit. 

In the Protestant Episcopal Church we have seen a 
Reformed Church party springing up because they could no 
longer indorse the doctrine of baptismal regeneration which 
the Prayer-book teaches. Yet the Church was perfectly 
willing to continue to these brethren the same indulgence 
she had always shown to those who, with a mental reserva- 
tion, or by reading in between the lines, used these words 
with a different meaning. These brethren might have inter- 
preted the words to mean, as Robertson did, simply that 
all the children of men are God’s children, and should be 
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taught to look on God as their Father. His words are: 
‘Baptism does not create a child of God. It authoritatively 
declares him so. It does not make the fact, it only reveals 
it.” Still he would retain the words, *‘‘In baptism . 
I was made a child of God.” But the explains it thus: 
‘*Yes, coronation makes a sovereign; but . . . it can 
only make one a sovereign who is a sovereign already.” 
Far enough this from baptismal regeneration—or these 
brethren might have used these words and construed them 
to mean, as so many do, only the expression of a hope, a 
prophecy of a fact that yet lies in the future. In one or 
the other ,of these senses multitudes still in the communion 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church use or accept these 
words without censure or remonstrance. 

We see, then, that these Churches, without at all rais- 
ing the question of religious liberty—perhaps not willing 
to admit it—certainly the papal Church denying it, have 
yet exercised a large toleration towards those who dissented 
from and questioned their authoritative teachings. A Church 
which assumes to be universal; a Church organized on the 
assumptions that salvation is found only within her pale; 
that her priests alone are authorized to dispense absolution, 
and her sacraments alone are efficacious to salvation—such 
a Church must needs be very tolerant. Especially is this 
the case when the Church assumes that the children of its 
members are, by birthright, zz the Church. Such a Church 
must expect to exercise a large measure of forbearance to 
the waywardness of these children in matters of faith as 
well as of practice. She must be prepared to throw over 
them a large mantle of maternal charity sufficient to cover 
a multitude of sins. And this is toleration. Absolute 
untformity in such Churches is unattainable. Has it not 
been the boast of Rome that she has not sought it? Con- 
formity, which is but an outward agreement, and allows, 
if it does not especially provide for, an inward variance, 
this is the utmost that can be expected. 

Now it is a truth, sometimes forgotten, that the creation 
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of schisms in the Church and the multiplication of sects has 
not resulted so much from the intolerance of the mother 
Churches, as from the intolerance, if you are pleased so to 
call it—the conscience, it is more just to say—of those who 
have separated themselves from the older commun’ ss. 
They could not remain in fellowship with what they deemed 
to be errors. They thought they heard the voice saying to 
them, ‘‘Come out from among them, my people, and be ye 
separate, and touch not the unclean thing.’’ They could 
not consent to profess one thing and to be another. They 
could not bow in the temple of Rimmon; although at lib- 
erty to pray to Jehovah in their hearts. They could not 
give a formal subscription to creeds which they disbelieved. 
Tkey could not use rites and ceremonies which might be 
true in a fine esoteric sense, while their exoteric seeming 
was altogether false and misleading. The charge has been - 
too often repeated that these dissenting bodies have been 
thrust out from the Church, driven off from it by persecu- 
tion. Of course, it has been so in some instances, but in 
most cases they have gone out of themselves. They have 
been protesters, dissenters, seceders. These new sects have 
split from other Churches on some point of doctrine or 
some rule of life. As men have recognized it their supreme 
duty to think for themselves, as they have clothed them- 
selves with the royal purple of individual sovereignty in 
matters of faith, subject only to him who is Lord of lords 
and King of kings, they have found themselves at variance 
with their former brethren, and have formed new commun- 
ions and formulated new creeds. And so the great body 
of professing Christians have divided on this issue and on 
that, until the creeds of Christendom collated and com- 
bined would make a far more bulky volume than the Bible, 
of which they all profess to be but extracts and compendia. 

The process of forming new creeds has not yet ended. 
Some have lately seen the light, that if not new in their 
individual statements, are most surprisingly new in their 
combination. Among such endless variety of creeds and _ 
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of Churches, surely every believer or disbeliever might go 
to his own place—a place prepared for him—where he 
might be at peace with his brethren. This multiplication 
of sects has arisen from the fact that men have recognized 
the duty and availed themselves of the princely preroga- 
tive of worshiping God according to the dictates of their 
own conscience. 

But now it is demanded, in.the name of religious lib- 
erty, that every one should be left free to elect in just 
what communion of Christians he shall find his Church 
home or his pulpit or his professor’s chair, and there be 
allowed to hold and disseminate whatever he may think to 
be true. No man is to be read out of a Church after he is 
once in. If he thinks that the opinions of the Church are 
no bar to fzs fellowship with the Church, the Church is 
debarred from breaking fellowship with Am. This is a very 
one-sided liberty. It is too much like the stock story of 
the choice of hunting spoils which the white man offered 
to the Indian. 

Or, to put the claim that is made a little less baldly, 
and perhaps more fairly, it is held that if a man gives evi- 
dence of being a Christian ; if he is earnestly following the 
light as he sees it; if he is simply using his liberty as a 
child of God to think for himself, that it is an unwarrant- 
able interference with his liberty, if not a judgment against 
his piety, if the Church attempt to silence his voice in 
their councils, although he may be preaching or teaching 
the, very opinions, to protest against which the Church was 
formed, or undermining the doctrines it is the special mis- 
sion of the Church to defend. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, those who believe most 
strenuously in religious liberty, in the right of private judg- 
ment, are most relieved from any obligation to tolerate 
error. We are not discussing the question of what or how 
much doctrine a man must believe before he can be called 
a Christian. It is not a question of how much ignorance 
may be taken into a Church to be educated, nor of how much 
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error may be admitted for the sake of being corrected, 
without endangering the safety of the Church. It is only 
a question whether the Church have or have not a right to 
protect itself against heresiarchs and schismatics. The same 
devotion to principle that would not suffer the old dis- 
senters and Puritans to stay in the fellowship of a Church 
that held and taught pernicious errors, will prevent their 
spiritual children from suffering the inroads of what they 
deem heresy upon their own Churches. It is simply a 
determination to maintain the liberty they once achieved. 
It is fighting the old battle over again within their defenses 
for the supremacy of conscience. The question is, Shall 
one, who from a friend has become, though conscientiously, 
an enemy, be allowed to remain in the fort to spike the 
guns, and perhaps blow up the magazine,eor shall he be 
_compelled to join his own company and,contend openly and 
manfully in the battle we all are waging for the truth? It 
is the assertion of personal freedom. ‘‘ Why,” said Paul, 
‘should my liberty be judged of another man’s conscience ?” 
There are two considerations that confirm our position. 
The first is this: The undoubted personal right of every man 
to choose his associates in Church fellowship and work, and 
for those thus associated to agree upon the views they will 
hold and disseminate. As acase in point take the action of 
the associated founders of Andover Theological Seminary. 
These men jealously guarded the doctrines to be taught in 
that school of the prophets. Professor Stuart, so long ago 
as in 1821, defended their action as grounded upon the law 
of natural right. ‘‘They had the same right to annex such 
conditions to the tenure of a professorship. here (there) that 
a man has in any case, to annex a condition to the enjoy- 
ment of a gift which he has bestowed.” It follows, also, 
that the custodians of that trust have no right to vacate the 
conditions, nor has any man a right to claim a chair of 
instruction under that trust who can not consent to carry 
out the intent of the founders. The views of these found- 
ers may be liable to criticism for their narrowness. It may 
VoL. V, No. 18—12 
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be a question, in the minds of some, whether they had 
really any rational ground for supposing that in the remote 
azoic period in which these good men lived, any truth had 
as yet been clearly ascertained, or any light, to speak of, 
had broken forth from the Scriptures. But, believing as 
they did, they only exercised a natural right in conditioning 
their bequests. If it can be shown that the beliefs of the 
gentlemen nominated to succeed Dr. Park are, as some 
claim, in substantial agreement with the beliefs of the 
founders, great injustice has been done by the board of 
visitors in rejecting the nomination. But if, on the other 
hand, as many of our Congregational brethren assert, these 
recent views are a departure from the views of the fathers, 
and that honored denomination has repudiated Calvinism, 
there seems to be for them no resource except to leave 
this institution at Andover stranded high and dry upon the 
rocks, a monumental relic of what, to this progressive party, 
may seem to be a fossilized bigotry. Still~ve must insist, 
however unproductive the investment may prove, no violence 
has been done to the rights of any one. 

Now if this be true of a Church, or an institution whose 
founders and endowers are long since deceased; if it be an 
infringement on their natural right to control their own 
property, when it is no longer possible for them to protest; 
if the law so jealously guards the rights of the dead, much 
more have the living corporators and benefactors a right to 
stipulate to what uses their property shall be put. In the 
case of the dead it is supposable they might be willing, 
were they still living, to change the imposed conditions. 
But the living are here to speak for themselves, and it is 
no infringement on the rights of others to assert their 
own rights. 

There is a still higher consideration. It becomes a clear 
case of conscience, of religious obligation, for a man to be 
thoroughly loyal to the truth as fe receives it. It is nota 
question of the liberty of other men. .It is, in the first 
place, a question of obligation resting upon him. He does 
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not claim infallibility. To claim that would be to arrogate 
to himself omniscience. But, so far as he himself is con- 
cerned, he can work only for the truth, and not against the 
truth. The same truth that he has received he must com- 


‘mit to other faithful men also to teach. He can not evade 


this responsibility, nor can any other man assume it for 
him. It rests upon that fundamental principle of which 
liberty of conscience is only a corollary, that ‘‘every man 
must give account for himself to God.’’ There is, then, a 
Protestantism that is removed from the necessity, if not 
debarred the exercise, of toleration, both by the law of. 
natural right and by the law of conscience. 

We might, perhaps, suppose that if our Protestant doc- 
trine be true; namely, that God communicates himself by 
his Spirit to each believer, and each regenerate soul is thus. 
the direct creation of God, brought into immediate personal 
relations to him who is the fountain of all truth, that the 
result of this would be an increasing conformity. A return . 
to, and thenceforward a constant repetition of the one arche- 
type, an exact copy of ‘‘the pattern given in the mount” 
of instruction. That this is not more the case is sometimes 
a source of doubt to the Christian, and a constant taunt in 
the mouth of the unbeliever. 

But we have no right to expect this. It would be a 
departure from the analogue of the universe. The law of 
development is not a law of mechanical sameness and repe- 
tition. It is a law of diversity. There is a process of dif- 
ferentiation going on. New species, new types are ever 
more appearing. We do not say this development is always 
for the better. There isa development downward as well as 
upward—a change for the worse, as well as for the better. 

The same law of variation is seen in the history of doc- 
trine. The changes here are not always improvements. 
The Providence that presides over them may, at times, be 
more from beneath than from above. We may occasionally 
spell the word development with an i instead of the second 
e, and lay the stress of accent on the first syllable. 
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But, however it comes about, there. is an increasing 
individuality of opinion, a differentiation of creeds, till no 
considerable body of men, perhaps no two men, are found 
to think alike. Hence men are constantly growing apart, 
being drawn away from each other in belief and sympathy, 
getting to be like Ishmael, ‘‘his hand against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him ;”’ or this would be so, 
if this law of individual responsibility, of personal liberty, 
were left to work alone. 

But this law has its counterpoise and balance in another 
law. This centrifugal tendency is counterbalanced by a cen- 
tripetal force. With our wider and more accurate knowl- 
edge of individual varieties, and the consequent necessity 
of multiplying species, thus adding to the nomenclature of 
natural science, there has been an increasing recognition 
of the higher unity that pervades all nature. We are learn- 
ing to trace all figures alike to a few archetypal forms. 

The same process of unification has been going on in 
the Christian world. With the knowledge of increased 
divergence in the beliefs of individual Christians, there has 
come, ‘‘ part passu,” a recognition of internal unity and 
likeness. We recognize the genus Christian among a 
greater variety of denominational names.. We distinguish 
between what is of the essence of Christianity and what is 
only of its transient form, between what is real and what is 
phenomenal—between what, as Dr. Boardman says, is 
‘‘ schema,” or mere ‘‘figure,’””? and what is ‘‘sorphe,” the 
abiding ‘‘form,” the eternal ‘‘archetype.” Within the 
limits of any creed, and outside the limits of all, are found 
those who fear God, work righteousness, and are accepted. 
There is a correspondence of spiritual experience far be- 
yond any limits which we can reasonably assign to Chris- 
tian orthodoxy. 

The original purpose in preparing this paper had been 
the ambitious one of trying to estimate these two forces— 
the one that individualism of belief which is necessarily 
self-assertive, positive, dogmatic, uncompromising, even to 
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intolerance, and the other that force of Christian affinity 
which draws all together in the bonds of a common faith, 
and leads us to merge all differences in a higher or, more 
properly, a deeper Christian unity. 

I had hoped to indicate in what direction the line which 
is the proper resultant of these two forces should run; or, 
to change the figure, I proposed to compute the degrees of 
latitude in the zone of a fervid Biblical orthodoxy, an or- 
thodoxy which shades towards, and yet stops short of, that 
lukewarm liberalism that, in turn, so speedily loses itself 
in cold indifference, and ends in a frozen infidelity. But 
the task has proved too great, and I have contented my- 
self with this preliminary inquiry into the relation of lib- 
erty and toleration. Yet I can not leave the subject without 
these additional reflections. The tendency to universal tol- 
eration must stop short of treason to truth. 

There must be a limit of orthodoxy within which alone the 
interchange of interdenominational courtesies is justifiable, 
and a still narrower limit within which we must seek to keep 
our own Churches. Error in individuals is one thing, error 
organized and propagating itself in Churches, universities, 
and seminaries is quite another thing. When we talk about 
the liberties of other people we must see to it that we do 
not forfeit our own. When we recognize the duty of other 
men to deliver their own conscience before God, we must 
not forget that we are held to the same responsibility. Paul 
was no bigot, yet he said, ‘‘If any man, even an angel from | 
heaven, preach any other Gospel than that ye have received, 
let him be anathema.”’ f 

It is just this responsibilty which demands of us that we 
withstand error, though at the risk of being called intol- 
erant, that men desire to throw off. They would rather 
invent a creed that all can accept. James Anthony Froude 
has. longed for such a consensus of the judgment and be- 
lief of all good men which should command the common 
consent of all. In ‘‘A Plea for the Free Discussion of 
Theological Difficulties,” he says, speaking in the third per- 
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son: ‘‘He believes that some kind of sincere and firm 
conviction on these things is of infinite moment to him, 
and entirely diffident of his own power to find his way 
towards such a conviction he is both ready and anxious to 
disclaim ‘all right of private judgment’ in the matter. He 
wishes only to learn from those who are able to teach him. 
While he believes generally that reason, however inadequate, 
is the best faculty to which we have to trust, yet he is most 
painfully conscious of the weakness of his own reason, and 
once let the real judgment of the best and wisest men be 
declared, let those who are most capable of forming a 
sound opinion, after reviewing the whole relations of science, 
history, and what is now received as revelation, tell us fairly 
how much of the doctrines popularly taught they conceive 
to be adequately established, how much to be uncertain, 
and how much, if any thing, to be mistaken; there is 
scarcely, perhaps, a single serious inquirer who would not sub- 
mit with delight to a court which is the highest on earth.” 

And this is the language of a man who is himself one 
‘*of the best and wisest of men,’’ and after eighteen centu- 
ries of experiment and investigation into the truths of 
morality and religion! But there is no escape from this 
necessity. He who would know the truth must search the 
Scriptures for himself—a reason, enlightened by the Spirit 
of God, his only guide. 

As we may not expect a creed will ever be formulated 
on which all can or ought to unite, neither may we hope 
to get at the truth by the absorption of all creeds, in order 
that out of all each man may evolve a creed for himself. 
Dr. Horace Bushnell, in his introduction to ‘‘God in 
Christ,” says: ‘‘I can not sympathize at all with the abun- 
dant protesting of the Unitarians against creeds. So far 
from suffering even the least consciousness of restraint or 
oppression under any creed, I have been the. readier to 
accept as great a number as came in my way; for when 
they are subjected to the deepest chemistry of thought, that 
which descends to the-point of relationship between the 
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form of the truth and its interior, formless nature, they 
become thereupon so elastic, and run so freely into each 
other that one seldom need have any difficulty in accepting 
as many as are offered him.”’ I would speak with diffidence 
in criticising such a man as Bushnell, whose deep spirit- 
uality, whose tender loyalty to Christ, whose wealth of cul- 
ture, whose charm of style have won a wide currency for 
opinions where few other men could have found a hearing. 
But evidently his receipt can not be safely followed. We 
have read of the wonderful stomach of the ostrich, but that 
is nowhere beside the intellectual and spiritual (for a creed 
is both of the spirit and of the intellect) gorge which could 
perform the offices of deglutition and absorption and assim- 
ilation, after having bolted bodily all the creeds of Chris- 
tendom and of anti-christendom. 

Nor can we safely or honestly hold that attitude of inde- 
cision towards all creeds, or that vacillation between all 
which seems to characterize such men as the popular pastor 
of Plymouth Church, who has appeared to be all things by 
turn, and nothing long, and who, after thirty years of 
searching for the truth, recently represented himself as ‘‘a 
man in the forest picking up sticks, and still facing every 
way in the search.” This, at first blush, has the semblance 
of true humility of spirit; of deep reverence for the truth, 
and of a very broad and pleasing charity. Yet we read, in 
an old-fashioned book, of a message so plain, that he who 
reads it may gather its purport at a glance, as it were, and 
run to proclaim. And one Paul speaks rather disparagingly 
of those who ‘‘always learning are yet never able to come 
to a knowledge of the truth.” The truth is, the Lord has 
not come in darkness, but in light. And this also is true, 
that upon each one of us he casts the responsibility of seek- 
ing the truth from first sources, and has promised his Spirit 
to ‘‘lead us to all truth.” 

We as Baptists sometimes make the claim that we are 
free from all embarrassments of creeds, that we have no 
symbols nor standards to compel subscription to, no fossil 
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relics with antiquated labels hanging up in our theological 
museums. We have grown eloquent in asserting that the 
Bible, and the Bible only, is our only rule of faith and of 
practice. But is not this rather an ungracious assumption ? 
Does not every evangelical Church, does not every Church 
that calls ztse/f Christian, make the same claim? If they 
bring forward their shorter and longer catechisms, their 
creeds and confessions, and demand subscription to them, 
is it not simply on the ground that they are but echoes of 
God’s Word? In view of the fact that the whole contro- 
versy is concerning what the Bible does really teach, and 
what the Bible itself claims to be, a mere acceptance of 
the Bible as a rule of faith can not be received as a valid 
proof of orthodoxy. 

As I have already stated, I shrink from the task of de- 
fining the limits of that orthodoxy which we first as evangel- 
ical Christians, and next as Baptist Christians, must contend 
for, and beyond which toleration ceases to be a virtue. There 
has been substantial agreement among us so far—there will 
continue to be, I firmly believe. In this nineteenth century 
since the coming of Him whose life was given for the light of 
men, who spoke the truth, who was the truth, some things 
must be considered to be settled. It is on the foundation 
of those truths that our Churches are built. The pioneer 
work of investigation should, by this time, be pretty nearly 
completed. We are not sending out exploring parties to 
blaze their way through an unbroken wilderness. We are 
scarcely expecting to discover a new continent. But if we 
are, so late in the world’s history, starting out on a voyage 
of discovery, we must at least take it for granted that there 
is a continent of truth already known, a continent that has in 
it a meridian of longitude from which to reckon. Christianity 
is founded on facts as true now as when they occurred. It 
is itself a system of doctrines that come with authority from 
Him who ‘‘from everlasting to everlasting is the same.” 
We may then justly be suspicious of that which is new. 
We do not allow the necessity of readjusting the old faiths 
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which, once for all, were built upon the foundations of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone. 

Averse to change anywhere, we freely admit, nay more, 
we zusist, that if change and readjustment are to come, it 
must come through a closer acquaintance with the Word 
of God, through a better knowledge of what the original 
Scriptures were and taught. It must be by discriminating 
more closely between the contents of revelation and any ad- 
mixture of human error that may have crept into it by tran- 
scribers and translators, who have darkened the council of 
God in their attempts to throw light upon it. It must be 
from the chairs of exegesis that we shall hear, if we hear 
at all, the word to surrender any of our cherished faiths, or 
go forward to any advanced positions. ‘‘To the law and 
to the testimony must still be our watchword.” 

Our theology must be brought, if such a thing is possi- 
ble, into greater harmony tothe Bible. It is not from amore 
accurate knowledge of material things that we are to expect 
more light in spiritual things, nor can we hope that specu- 
lations in philosophy will aid us in unraveling the mysteries 
of redemption hid in Christ before the foundation of the 
world. 

But we have a right to demand that our pastors and 
professors come to the study of the Bible as the Word of 
God, and that they themselves be first taught by the Spirit, 
if they would know the mind of the Spirit. Spiritual truth 
can only be spiritually discerned, and the Bible must be 
taken in its entirety. 

If we are to be told that Deuteronomy was written in 
the days of Ezra; that the prophecies of Daniel and of the 
‘*Great Unnamed,” as Stanley calls him, were prophecies 
after the fact; that the story of Jonah is a myth; that the 
Gospel of John was written by a presbyter in the latter part 
of the second century; that Paul was too much under the 
influence of a narrow Jewish cultus to comprehend rightly 
the breadth of Christ’s teachings; that all his phraseology 
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concerning the atonement and justification by faith and im- 
puted righteousness needs now to be re-written; that he 
incorporated in his system of theology certain pagan views 
of retribution—then will the faith of men in the Bible 
cease. Discard as mere human narrative all the woof 
of historical incident that has been woven into the Scrip- 
tures, and the warp of doctrinal statement will no longer 
have any coherence or value. You can not disintegrate and 
lacerate the Word of God, tearing out here a leaf and there 
a leaf, and still hold the Church to its allegiance. Do this, 
and you destroy the very substance of our faith. We shall 
not care, then, to claim liberty of thought in matters of 
religion, nor need to exercise toleration. There will be 
nothing left to believe. We shall then all be stranded 
together on the dreary coasts of agnosticism. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE CORRELATION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. 
BY HENRY F. SMITH, D. D. 


CurISTIANITY is radically distinct from every other sys- 
tem of religious faith and practice, even though at some 
points other religions may seem to touch it. Its doctrines, 
as they are familiarly called, are not merely the teachings 
of natural religion or profound philosophy, but the revela- 
tions of the Book inspired by God. In that Book there 
are many interesting incidental allusions and valuable state- 
ments illustrating history, poetry, ethics, and the higher 
philosophy; but the subject indicated by our title leads to 
the consideration of the teachings that are distinctively 
Christian and their reciprocal relation. 

A thorough discussion of the theme involves careful 
analytical study of the whole New Testament and an exam- 
ination of the relations of the Old Testament to the New. 
The result of such exhaustive study would demand much 
larger space than a review article furnishes, and a capacity 
to present the subject to which the writer makes no claim. 
It is hoped, however, that the suggestions here presented 
may lead to investigations and deliverances by others that 
will tell for the truth. 

_ In all reasoning we look for certain admitted premises, 
and in approaching this subject we take some things for 
granted. For instance, the existence of God, the revelation 
of his will in the Old Testament, the dispensations before 
the advent as a preparation for that event, the claims of the 
New Testament as established by the miracles to which our 
Lord frequently appealed, its reasonableness and consistency 
with itself, and its efficiency as shown in its history. More- 
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over, remembering that theologians have differed in their 
use of the word ‘‘doctrines,”’ it is proper to decide whether 
we understand it in the sense of opinions, the supposed log- 
ical deductions from the Bible systematically stated, or the 
unquestionable truths of Scripture itself presented in the 
language of inspiration or its nearest equivalent. The dif- 
ference may not be great, yet both have advantages, and 
are, to some extent, mutually supplementary. While, per- 
haps, the common mind receives the most accurate impres- 
sion of the truth when it is conveyed in the Bible dialect, 
as the result of comparing Scripture with Scripture, we 
must not undervalue the benefit that belongs to the formu- 
lating of a theological system in the use of expressive terms 
that convey the sense of the teaching. There is force as well 
as propriety in the title ‘‘Body”’ or ‘‘System”’ of divinity. 
As there is unity in the body though the members be many, 
as there is system in what may appear to be the complicated 
parts of the astronomic or microscopic worlds, so there is 
a oneness in the truth revealed in the Word. 

While, for convenience, we call the parts of revela- 
tion ‘‘doctrines,’’ it is worth while to notice that the two 
prominent words, most frequently translated doctrine, doc- 
trines (dcdacxakia, dedayx7), when used of divine truth always 
have the sizgular form; when referring to false teaching the 
plural is used for the most part—for example, doctrines of 
men, Colossians ii, 22; doctrines of demons, 1 Timothy iv, 
1; but ‘‘the*doctrine of God,’’ ‘‘the sound doctrine,” Titus 
ii, 10; 2 Timothy iv, 3; Titus i, 9, et al. Does not this 
indicate that any teaching which leaves out a part of the 
truth rends it so as to make doctrines out of doctrine; and 
whoever adds, affixes a dogma of men or demons? When 
the plural is used in this article let it be understood that 
divisions of the one great subject are meant. 

Among the branches of doctrine taught in the Bible let 
these be noted as prominent, and their relations be consid- 
ered as furnishing illustrations of the subject: The ruin of 
the race through sin; the natural man without holiness, and 
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condemned by the terms of God’s holy law; the divine love 
to lost man; the gift of the Son, his advent, assuming our 
nature in a true body and a rational soul, his righteous life, 
atoning sacrifice, resurrection after his substitutionary suf- 
ferings and death, his ascension into heaven, his mediatorial 
reign, and his return to judge men and angels; his king- 
ship, as well as his high priesthood; the mission of the 
Spirit who, with the Father and the Son, constitute the 
triune God; salvation by sovereign grace through faith in 
Christ, securing regeneration, justification, adoption, sancti- 
fication, and perfection; the resurrection and eternal life or 
death. To these might be added a list preceptive and eth- 
ical, entirely distinct from any thing found in any other 
system of religion. 

All the reciprocal relations of these truths can not be 
illustrated here. A.few examples must suffice to indicate 
their interdependence and harmony. In solving a compli- 
cated problem or examining an intricate piece of workman- 
ship it is important to begin at the right point. A traveler 
has recently described a chamber in a certain palace, ‘‘ with 
strangely painted frescoes on the ceiling. around the walls, 
and on the floor.”” There seems to be no harmony, no per- 
spective. There is only one spot in that room where 
you can see the design of the artist. Standing there every 
line falls into harmony, the perspective is perfect, and the . 
picture is instinct with meaning. Andrew Fuller, in his old 
age, began to write a system of theology starting at the 
cross and intending to ‘‘trace from this heart of Chris- 
tianity the subjects through its principal veins and relations, 
both in doctrine and practice.” He died without accom- 
plishing his object. His we conceive to be the sensible 
and the Scriptural plan. The prominency of late given to 
the personality of Christ is study in the right direction. A 
godless, spiritually blind ‘philosopher’? may start on the 
cold outskirts of the ‘‘natural,” and grope with snail pace 
among the externals, obstructed by his own confused ina- 
bility to untangle the threads which frequently cross and 
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interlock; but the man, enlightened by the Spirit, commun- 
ing with that life which culminated at the cross, looking 
into the love which gave and suffered, the love everlasting 
which accomplishes salvation, will see a correlation excel- 
ling in proportion and beauty what one would perceive 
who, from the sun, would observe the motion of the orbs 
that ever circle about their center, obedient to imperial 
law. It is clear that our Lord claims the central position. 
Amidst all of his poverty of Spirit in his complete union 
with humanity he asserts Lordship, while he breathes un- 
speakable love to his human brethren; while he walks and 
talks with his Father as equal, his heart breaks for his 
brother man whom he seeks and saves. 

But are there not discrepancies in the statements of the 
New Testament writers which break the harmony of teach- 
ing? A close, impartial examination will show that there 
is no disagreement. Inspiration does not destroy individ- 
uality, and views of truth from different sides form a com- 
bination more truthful than the vision of one who only 
describes what is opposite him. The inspired penmen 
approach and treat the doctrine from different directions, 
and present the features of special relationships, but they 
do not disagree. Paul builds on the fact of the fall, assert- 
ing condemnation through law-breaking, justification, sanc- 
tification, and redemption through reigning grace in Christ, 
the great substitute; but he affirms the necessity of good 
works in their place. James, while insisting on practical 
piety, does not deny the Lord who bought him; Peter dis- 
cusses the precious person and work of the Lamb with- 
out spot and blemish, but insists on holiness of heart; 
the writer to the Hebrews brings all the light of the 
Jewish ritual to shine upon the beauties of the ‘‘Great 
High Priest ;” John states the profound mysteries of the 
divine nature, breathes out the fragrance of the love he 
learned from him on whose breast he leaned, or copies in 
prophetic poetry the grand conquests of his king and ours 
over powers worldly and satanic. So far from these being 
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contrary or divergent, if we understand each utterance, the 
object and circumstances of the writing, and have a right 
apprehension of the proportion of faith, we will discover a 
true correlation. * 

Let us refer to some specific correlations. Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, suffers indescribable pangs. Why? He 
was sinless. He gave himself for our sins; then we are 
depraved. But why so great sacrifice? No blood of less 
value would be sufficient. Here see the depth of depravity. 
Why for men instead of fallen angels? Divine sovereignty 
is manifested. But what sufficient antecedent to so great 
consequences can be found? Nothing less than the love 
everlasting of the infinitely perfect God will account for the 
inception and completion of such a scheme. But why 
may not the salvation be wrought without such suffering ? 
The answer comes in-the declaration that the perfections of 
the supreme Lawgiver require that his law should be per- 
fectly holy, just, and good; but love in its outflowing to 
humanity must correlate with divine justice and holiness to 
accomplish redemption. The required perfect obedience 
has not been and can not be rendered by fallen man; bnt 
the plan of redeeming Jove reveals a mediatorial substitu- 
tionary arrangement which the human mind could never 
invent. This involves a qualified accepted person, who shall 
render an acceptable satisfaction. He must be God, and he 
must be man, or as mediator he can be no effective repre- 
sentative in atoning work. As humanity~sinned it must 
suffer; so the divine merit required in the substitute makes 
the incarnation necessary. As the substitution of the Son, 
prophesied by Isaiah, taught by the Master himself, and 
insisted upon by Paul, John, Peter, and James, is a needed 

*Dr. Farrar, in his ‘* Early Days of Christianity,” Vol. II, has this 
note on the relation of James to the other apostles: ‘*St. Paul had dwelt 
prominently on faith; St. Peter dwells much on hope; St. John insists 
most of all on love. But the Christian life is the synthesis of these divine 
graces; and the works of which St, James so vehemently impresses the ne- 


cessity, are works which are the combined result of operative faith, of con- 
straining love, of purifying hope.” 
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factor in redemption, so the laying hold of our nature, 
identifying himself with us so as to be ‘‘the end of the law 
for righteousness to every one that believeth,” must be 
accepted and taught. Attempts to explain away or weaken 
the relationship of these teachings are like trying to make 
smaller the keystone of an arch. 

As the real union of natures in Christ must be held, so 
must we see that the suffering and the glory that followed 
are not merely subjective in influence and design, but, as 
so many passages teach, our Lord offered a real satisfaction, 
magnifying the law and having an efficacious aspect God- 
ward as well as manward; and this necessitates an inter- 
locking relationship of all parts of the plan. Of course, 
all parts are not equally prominent, but like the mutual 
relation and sympathy of the members in Christ’s mystical 
body, ‘‘if one suffer all suffer.” Christian teaching, to be 
true in the highest sense, must be symmetrical. If defective 
views of divine grace be taught, if the truths which spring 
from it be left out, or if, on the other hand, the purpose 
of God in salvation is so isolated and magnified as to shut 
from our vision the equally revealed accountability for our 
acts and thoughts, the result is not only an unsymmetrical 
but a deformed, false system. Divine sovereignty and 
human responsibility are revealed in Scripture like two 
grand columns whose capitals we can not see, but support- 
ing, as faith teaches us, a -perfect arch like the rainbow 
about the throne. If the Thessalonians were ‘‘from the 
beginning chosen to salvation,” it was ‘‘in sanctification of 
the Spirit and belief of the truth.” (2 Thessalonians 
ii, 12.) We are told to work out our salvation, for it 
is ‘God who worketh in us to perform of his good pleas- 
ure.’’ (Philippians ii, 12.)* These are not contradictions 
but correlates. 

Justification before God is by faith, which receives the 
free grace in the atonement. The constitution of the hu- 


*The Scripture references are to the Canterbury Revision, American 
revised edition. 
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man Amind necessitates confidence in God, who offers the 
grace in order to receive it; so Ephesians ii, 9, 10, which 
declares that salvation is by grace through faith, not of 
ourselves, ‘‘not of works, lest any one should boast,’’ does 
not contradict James’s second chapter. The royal law and 
working faith of the practical writer who is warning against 
antinomianism match the justifying confidence of the log- 
ical Paul, who, in the very next sentence of his Ephesian 
letter, says (verse 10): ‘‘For we are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works which God before 
prepared that we should walk in them.” Indeed, Paul 
and Peter insist that ‘‘farth worketh by love, and purifieth the 
heart.” (Galatians v, 6; Acts xv, 9.) Here see the corre- 
lation of two hemispheres applied to each other fitting 
exactly and cohering indissolubly. 

Consider the mez birth. It is not a mere repairing or 
reformation of human nature, but a new creation. (2 Cor- 
inthians v, 17.) The new being is begotten from above. 
Here the doctrine of depravity—spiritual disorganization—is 
logically involved, as well as the operations of the Holy 
Spirit; his individuality, but equal dignity in union with the 
Father and the Son. The nature of the work and its rela- 
tions to the purpose of redemption are such, that if you leaye 
out the personality and Godhead of the Holy Spirit the 
whole structure of salvation falls. Further, a new birth in 
the image of God, partaking of the divine nature, necessi- 
tates the growth, development, and complete conformity to 
God of the new man who is ‘‘kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation.” 

Here note that sanctification, both in the sense of com- 
plete setting apart, and also in the process by which the 
old enemies within are fought out and crushed by the grow- 
ing power of the Christ-likeness, must follow. Then bearing 
in mind the immutability of the divine purpose, the com- 
plete propitiation, the work in the soul, the almightiness 
of the Promiser, you find your completeness expressed in 


such correlations as these: ‘‘Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, 
VoL. V, No. 18—13 
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who was made unto us wisdom from God, and righteous- 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption” (1 Corinthians 
i, 30); ‘‘For whom he foreknew he also foreordained to 
be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be 
the first-born among many brethren; and whom he foreor- 
dained them he also called; and whom he called them he 
also justified ; and whom he justified them he also glorified” 
(Romans viii, 29, 30). These words, moreover, ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion,” ‘‘glorified,”” suggest and connect with the crowning 
doctrine so fully emphasized in the New Testament. If an 
angel announced the dzrth of Jesus, both angels and men 
declare the resurrection of our Lord as the seal to the efficacy 
of his work, and the pledge of life eternal to his people. 
You can not move this truth an inch without displacing 
all parts of the structure. He was ‘‘ declared [determined] 
to be the Son of God with power, according to the Spirit 
of holiness by the resurrection from the dead.”’ (Romans 
i, 4.) The power of the blood and the stability of the 
covenant appear in the coming from the tomb of him, 
‘the resurrection and the life.’’ The promised descent of 
the Renewer, Sanctifier, and Comforter comes out of the 
departure to the Father. (John xiv; Acts ii, 32, 33.) 
‘‘This Jesus God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses. 
Being, therefore, exalted to the right hand of God, and 
having received from the Father the promise of the Holy 
Spirit, he poured forth this which ye now see and hear.” 
The everlasting High Priest is zapdxdqjro¢g, within the veil, 
while the paraclete present in our hearts as his vicegerent, 
gives comfort, strength, courage. In heaven Christ bears 
our names upon his heart ; here he is formed within us, the 
hope of glory. As we died in his death, so his life is our 
life; and while we sing the resurrection anthem of 1 Cor- 
inthians xv, we also look (wait) for him who shall appear 
a second time without sin unto salvation, Hebrew ix, 28, 
and ‘‘We know that if he shall be manifested we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as he is.” (1 John iii, 2.) 
The ‘‘redemption of the body,” its pure union with the 
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holy soul, completes the likeness, and he who bears the 
image of the heavenly enjoys forever all that is conveyed in 
the significant words which describe pure, perfect, unend- 
ing happiness. 

The Book reveals another side among the last things. 
As has been shown, the throne and law of God are immu- 
table. The grace of the atoning provision slighted, unac- 
cepted, the unreconciled rebel is still under the curse. The 
penalty of an infinitely holy law can not wear out; an im- 
mortal being, sinful and ever sinning, must be ever suffering ; 
so the solemn fact of conscious, endless punishment corre- 
lates with the other teachings of Christianity. 

The subject might be further illustrated in connection 
with the preceptive code of Christianity, showing the con- 
nection between supreme love to God, love to man, self- 
denial, and obedience to Christ, and the relation of all 
these to the redemptive scheme. It would be interesting to 
trace the doctrine of the kingdom; its spiritual nature as 
necessitating the organization described in the New Tes- 
tament; the Churches as organized communities, with their 
officers and gifts, all working in their spheres but all subor- 
dinate to Christ; the nature and order of the ordinances 
illustrating the design for which they were instituted; the 
new life and its sequences, profession, baptism, the Supper, 
the perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord; the birth 
before the washing, the act which symbolizes resurrection 
and a new life going before that which sets forth the nour- 
ishment of that life. But this would occupy too large a 
space. Attention is requested, however, to a citation which 
seems to furnish a pertinent illustration of the subject. 
Ephesians iv, 3-6: ‘‘Giving diligence fo keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace. There is one body and 
one Spirit, even as also ye were called in one hope of your 
calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and in all.” 

Paul has been leading the Ephesians into great doctrinal 
depths. Having closed the preceding chapter with a fer- 
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vent doxology he enumerates in the first half of this the 
Lord’s gifts to the Church, with their purpose and method 
of development. Let us briefly analyze the passage quoted. 
The ‘‘unity of the Spirit” of verse third consists of seven 
ones, the seven suggesting the sacred perfect number. 
These seven units should characterize the practical belief of 
Christians. No one of them should be omitted or modified. 
The ‘‘one body”’ (see verse sixteen) is the company of be- 
lievers that is to be ‘‘fitly framed and compacted by means 
of every joint of the supply; but the ‘‘ ome Spirit” that 
makes alive must pervade it or it is dead. The one hope 
anchors us within the veil; the ove faith accepts Jesus as the 
only ground of hope, and is the principle which gives tone 
to the whole profession. We see how these are co-opera- 
tive, but what are they disjoined from the one Lord? And 
what right have we to leave out or cut into another shape 
the one baptism? And where is the authority for introducing 
two or three baptisms any more than the same number of 
‘‘spirits” or ‘‘hopes” or ‘‘faiths?” The one God and 
Father of all presides over believers in his paternal person- 
ality, works through them as Christ dwells in their hearts 
by faith, and by the Spirit of adoption, crying Abba, 
Father, he is ever manifesting that promise, ‘‘I will be a 
Father to you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith 
the Lord almighty.” (2 Corinthians vi, 18.) 

Paul says to the Romans, ‘‘Ye became obedient from 
the heart to that form (pattern) of teaching whereunto ye 
were delivered.” (Romans vi, 17.) And to the Colossians 
(i, 23), ‘‘ That ye continue in the faith, grounded and stead- 
fast, and not moved away from the hope of the Gospel.” 
To Timothy he writes: ‘‘Take heed to thyself and to thy 
teaching.”’ ‘‘The time will come when they will not endure 
the sound doctrine; but having itching ears, will heap to 
themselves teachers after their own lusts; and will turn 
away their ears from the truth, and turn aside unto fables.” 
(1 Timothy iv, 16; 2 Timothy iv, 3.) To his ‘‘true child 
after a common faith” he says, ‘‘Holding to the faithful 
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word which is according to the teaching, that he may be 
able both to exhort in the sound (or healthful) doctrine, and 
to convict the gainsayers.” ‘‘Speak thou the things which 
befit the healthful doctrine.” . (Titus i, 9; ii, 1.) 

In the light of these and kindred utterances it becomes 
all, and especially the preachers of the Gospel, to search 
the Scriptures thoroughly and conscientiously, with minds 
open to whatever the Word itself shall teach. We must 
not be content with a mere phrase-exegesis, but must try 
to catch the spirit of the revealed will, not forgetting the 
Master’s saying: ‘‘If any man willeth to do his will he shall 
know of the teaching whether it be of God.”’ (John vii, 17.) 
We must try to discover the true distinction, proportion, 
and harmony of revelation; then we must ‘‘take heed to,” 
‘‘obey,” ‘‘hold fast,”’ ‘‘teach” the doctrine, the one system 
which is the receptacle of the living, divine force, symmet- 
rical, beautiful, all-conquering, because it is the “uth of God. 
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ARTICLE V. 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL S. GREENE, LL. D. 


BY REUBEN A. GUILD, LL. D. 


SAMUEL S. GREENE, for more than thirty years a beloved 
and honored professor in Brown University, an intimate 
friend and associate of Presidents Wayland, Sears, and Cas- 
well, died suddenly, after an illness of less than forty-eight 
hours, on the 24th of January, 1883, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. He was well known everywhere as a dis- 
tinguished educator, but he was especially known as a con- 
scientious and devoted Baptist, an earnest worker in every 
good cause, and a strong pillar in our fair denominational 
temple. The death of so prominent and useful a man leaves 
a vacancy in our ranks not easily filled. Some particulars 
of his early life and subsequent career may very properly, 
therefore, find a place in the pages of the Baprist Quar- 
TERLY REVIEW. 

Professor Greene was born in Belchertown, Massachu- 
setts, on the 3d of May, 1810. His father was an intelli- 
gent farmer in moderate circumstances, who, during Win- 
ters, taught the ‘‘district school.’”’ The son was early 
accustomed to hard labor and self-reliance, receiving such ad- 
vantages for culture and mental discipline as his limited cir- 
cumstances and surroundings afforded. His natural fondness 
for study, and especially for arithmetic, led him to procure, 
even when a mere lad, what books he could upon the subject. 
He took special pleasure, as he himself stated to me not 
many months ago, in mastering by his own unaided efforts 
Pike’s ‘‘ Arithmetic,” a book far in advance of the ordinary 
text-books of that period. At the age of eighteen, in the 
Winter of 1828, he attended a private school taught by his 
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brother, the late Rev. John Greene. The year following he 
was employed to teach the district school in his native town, 
at ten dollars a month, ‘‘ boarding round.’’ Those who have 
had experience in early teaching know what this expression 
means. The two succeeding Winters he taught in Leicester, 
meanwhile preparing for college. He had, several years 
previous to this time, united with the Baptist Church, and 
his mind had received quickening’ and gracious influences 
through the power of religious truth. In the Fall of 1833 
he entered the Freshman Class of Brown University, under 
the presidency of Dr. Wayland, whose fame as a teacher 
was then rapidly extending. He was graduated in 1837, 
with valedictory honors, selecting as a theme for his com- 
mencement oration, ‘‘Caution Requisite in the Character 
of a Philosopher.” 

Immediately upon graduating he was employed first as an 
assistant, and then as principal, of the Baptist Academy in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Here he taught with the most 
gratifying success three years, when he was appointed 
superintendent of public schools in Springfield. This was 
the first position of the kind ever known in Massachusetts, 
and the second of the kind in the United States. From 1842 
until 1844 he taught in the English High School of Boston. 
He was principal of Phillips Grammar School of that city 
from 1844 until 1849, when he was appointed agent of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. This, too, was the first 
office of the kind ever filled. The office of secretary was, 
at this time, filled by the late Dr. Barnas Sears. Upon the 
resignation of the late Dr. Nathan Bishop, Professor Greene 
was elected to fill his place as superintendent of the public 
schools of Providence. In 1851, soon after the adoption 
of the ‘‘New System,” so called in Brown University, he 
was appointed professor of Didactics. He at once com- 
menced a course of lectures to teachers, which resulted two 
years later in the establishment of the Rhode Island Nor- 
mal School, a prominent and flourishing State institution 
to-day. In 1855, when he resigned his position as superin- 
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tendent, he was appointed professor of Mathematics and 
Civil Engineering. From this time on, a period of twenty- 
eight years, he has been officially connected with the uni- 
versity, assuming heavy burdens and responsibilities, and 
rendering good and efficient service. Few teachers have 
done more thorough work in the class-room than he, and 
few have succeeded in gaining so completely the confidence 
and affection of the students. The estimation in which he 
was held by his associates may be inferred from the follow- 
ing extract from a minute entered upon the records of the 
faculty, and published in the daily papers: ‘‘ His extensive 
and accurate acquaintance with literary as well as with 
scientific subjects, and his enthusiastic devotion to the cause 
of education, both in the public schools and in the uni- 
versity, are widely known and appreciated, and have contrib- 
uted largely to the reputation and dignity of this institution. 
We recall, too, his almost unequaled skill as a teacher of 
abstruse and difficult sciences, his unwearied efforts in im- 
parting knowledge, the noble serenity and dignity of his 
Christian character, which left so deep an impress on all 
his pupils, and we feel that, as a corps of instructors, we 
have met with a loss well-nigh irreparable.” 

Professor Greene was for eighteen years an active member 
of the school committee of Providence, serving most of the 
time as chairman of the committee on qualifications. He 
held, at various times, the position of president of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, and of the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Asan author of text-books he is widely and favorably 
known. In 1848, he published his ‘‘ Analysis of the En- 
glish Language,” which is a standard work to-day. He 
also published ‘First Lessons in Grammar.” In 1852 
appeared his ‘‘ Elements.of English Grammar,” in 1867 his 
‘*English Grammar,” and in 1868 his ‘‘Introduction to 
English Grammar.”’ All of these works have had an exten- 
sive circulation, and have contributed largely to the author’s 
reputation and usefulness. : 
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But it is as a religious man, as a clear, far-sighted, and 
active leader in our great denominational Zion, that the 
memory of the deceased will be specially cherished. He 
was a thorough and conscientious Baptist, holding no doubt- 
ful position on the great questions and principles that make 
us a ‘‘separate and peculiar people.’’ He attended faith- 
fully the meetings of associations, conventions, and unions. 
For many years he was president of the Rhode Island Bap- 
tist Sunday-school Convention, and also of the Education 
Society. He devoted much time and energy to the inter- 
ests. of the Baptist Academy at Worcester. Indeed, he 
had arranged to attend a meeting of the board of trustees 
on the very day of his decease. Those who were permitted 
to attend the great meeting of the National Baptist Educa- 
tional Convention, held in Brooklyn, in 1870, will not soon 
forget his masterly paper on ‘‘ Academies,” which gave the 
key-note to the proceedings; and which has resulted in a 
thorough awakening to the importance of these hitherto 
neglected seminaries, and in many quarters to an organized 
and well directed effort to establish, endow, and vigorously 
maintain them. In 1869 Professor Greene was elected a 
deacon of the Brown Street Baptist Church, of which he 
was one of the constituent members. This office, which he 
continued to hold until the last, he magnified and made 
honorable, consecrating to it his great learning and his high 
social position, his best energies @and his strength. He 
attended all the meetings of the Church and the society, 
and he was ever ready to take part in the exercises, and 
cheerfully to bear his full share of daily burdens and respon- 
sibilities. He was faithful, too, in the Sunday-school, in- 
structing from the beginning a Bible class of young men, 
mostly students from the university. Few persons have 
shown more of a spirit of self-sacrifice than he, and fewer 
still have lived so entirely for the good of others, and for 
the advancement of the cause of religious truth. In all 
this he acted as the disciple and follower of the ‘‘Great 
Teacher,” who, when on earth, ‘‘went about doing good.” 
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He has entered into rest, but his works will follow him. 
His memory will linger in the minds and hearts of his breth- 
ren so long as the human faculties shall continue to act or 
have a being. 


“His work was done; 
He needed not to gather up the past, 
To stain it with the tears of vain regret. 
The race was run, 
Was nobly run, with full strength to the last; 
Full orb’d his sun in radiant glory set.” 





A STUDY IN THE ATONEMENT. 


ARTICLE VI. 


A STUDY IN THE ATONEMENT. 


BY REV, SAMUEL GRAVES, D. D. 


THERE are three fundamental questions in theology which 
are under discussion at the present time; and which, it seems 
to be the growing conviction, require a restatement. 

1. In what sense is the Bible the Word of God? 

2. What is to be the final lot of those who die without 
a personal faith in Jesus Christ ? 

3. In what does the Atonement consist? 

These are radical questions, and if it be true that they 
do need restatement, the best and most devout thought 
of the age ought to be directed to them; not by way or in 
the spirit of controversy, but in candor and earnestness and 
reverence, and as free as may be from traditional hampers. 

This paper has to do, in no ambitious way, with the 
last question, and its aim is truly indicated by its title, ‘“A 
Study in the Atonement.” 

The Revised New Testament has taken the word AZone- 
ment from the one place where alone it was found, and put 
instead of it the word reconciliation, against which there is 
neither philological nor theological objection. The word 
‘‘ Atonement,” however, still designates, and doubtless 
will continue to, an important doctrine of the Christian 
Church—and, indeed, the central doctrine of Christianity 
itself. This doctrine, when practically stated, is that pro- 
vision which God has made and revealed, by which, on 
grounds of righteousness, we sinners may be saved. 

Our Lord declared the substance of this doctrine when 
he said: ‘‘For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish but have everlasting life.” 
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The Atonement, then, it is important to mark first and 
well, had its origin in the love of God—in his love and not in : 
his anger. And its progressive development in the life and | 
sufferings of Christ, and its consummation in the actual sal- 
vation of men, has been marked by the manifestations of 
God's love. 

Essentially, and when broadly considered, the Atone- 
ment is a revelation and a satisfaction of God’s love for 
men, ‘‘even the rebellious.’’ For what satisfies the love of 
God must satisfy the righteousness of God ;—for righteous- 
ness includes, while reaching beyond it, the justice of God ;— 
must satisfy God himself, whose attributes are all in har- 
mony; and the absolute wholeness and harmony of which in 
character form, may we not say, the holiness of God. 

In Jesus of Nazareth God is revealed in humanity. 
‘*The Word became flesh.” Jesus, in his humanity, was a 
man in all respects like us, with the single, the immense 
exception of sin. He was under the law of our humanity, 
kept the law, and so ‘‘ magnified and made it honorable.” 
In our nature as his own, he suffered with us and for us;- 
‘‘was touched with the feeling of our infirmities ;’” ‘‘ bore 
our griefs;” ‘‘carried our sorrows ;’’ suffered for our sins, 
‘‘the righteous for the unrighteous,” even to the bitter end 
of death on the cross where, as a sacrifice, he shed his blood 
‘‘for many for the remission of sin.” This, together with 
his resurrection from the dead, and his intercession with 
God in our behalf, constitutes that provision of grace which, 
in our theology, is called the Atonement, or, more Scrip- 
turally, the Reconciliation ; and by true repentance of sin 
and faith in Christ as our Savior, which is a commitment 
of one’s self to him in heart and life loyalty, we are saved. 
This is what I understand, what I accept as the Atonement, 
and this we are to make a study of in this paper. 

If the foregoing statement be correct, it is evident that 
the Atonement is a fact in distinction from a truth; that is, 
it belongs to history rather than to metaphysics, to the 
region of the actual rather than the speculative. 
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So the Bible treats it; so, especially, are we to preach 
it; so only can it be made truly helpful to lost men. And 
the power of the pulpit, as an agency to reform society and 
to save men, is realized in our preaching, as we keep our- 
selves true to this actual, practical view. 

But a fact so grand and significant as the Atonement, 
bearing so upon human life and destiny, the center and soul 
of the Bible, the blossom of all God’s revelation, has stirred 
most profoundly the human mind to thought as well as to 
gratitude, to understand as well as to accept and embrace it ; 
and to ask, What lies back of this? What is its rationale? 
What the philosophy of it? How does it stand related to the 
constitution of things? Is it an anomaly, a sort of divine 
afterthought, as it has sometimes been represented, or does it 
belong to the moral order of the universe with its analogies 
in human relations? .In what way does it accomplish its 
end in the saving of men? In short, as we sometimes call 
it, What is the nature, the ¢heory of the Atonement? 

From the first, earnest souls have wrestled with these 
and kindred questions, and are wrestling with them to-day. 

The Bible, as I read it, gives no ¢heory of the Atone- 
ment, attempts none. It opens here and there amazing 
vistas into the deep things of God, but never fathoms them. 
Along these vistas human thought has run, and not without 
profit when it has not been inspired by curiosity or warped 
by prejudices or biased by the spirit of controversy; but ~ 
pursued its way in reverence and humility. But I doubt 
whether there have been furnished data enough in the Bible, 
with the light which at present breaks up from it, to offer a 
satisfactory solution to these problems, or to give us any 
thing more than materials for the construction of a tentative 
theory of the Atonement. 

There is, I believe, a true theory of the Atonement, an 
underlying philosophy of redemption. This we can not 
doubt. But the Bible, which is our only reliable or authori- 
tative text-book in these matters, which lie so deep within 
the heart of revelation, is essentially a practical book, for 
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practical uses, and moves in this sphere mainly while drop- 
ping great and pregnant hints in the line of theory. 

Modern religious thought, as represented by many of 
the most devout and cultured and clear-sighted minds of the 
age, has turned its investigations to this, the central doc- 
trine of Christianity, and avowed itself dissatisfied with the 
various theories which have been held in the past, and with 
those which find utterance at present in the creeds of the 
various Churches; as too mechanical; as built too much in 
human logic and too little in divine love; and savoring 
more of the dry scholasticism of the Middle Ages, than of 
the fresh exegesis of modern and better scholarship. In 
the Christian sentiment of to-day there is, unmistakably, a 
yearning of heart for a view of the Atonement which shall 
better satisfy what is deepest and truest within it. 

The earlier and the current theories have all had in 
them some great and vital truth, around which they have 
crystallized. But if I am not mistaken, there is felt to be a 
higher and more formative truth, which like the key-stone 
of an arch binds all the truths of Christianity together; and 
upon this, and around this; or, to keep to the figure, 
under this, it is that the Christian thought of to-day is seek- 
ing to build a doctrine of the Atonement, as including and 
better explaining all the separate and partially presented 
truths which are found in the old theories. It is feeling 
“outward and upward, perhaps I should say inward, for 
something more spiritual and ultimate in the being, alike of 
God and man, as furnishing the only clue to a better and 
more satisfactory understanding of this subject. 

The apostles and earliest Fathers of the Church seemed 
satisfied with a statement of the fact of the Atonement 
whose power over the consciences and lives of men was so 
great. The most like any formal statement of the doctrine 
which the Scriptures contain is, perhaps, that found in 1 
Timothy iii, 16: ‘‘ And without controversy great is the 
mystery of godliness. God [he. who] was manifest in the 
flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto 
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the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into 
glory.” But after philosophy, in no bad sense of the word, 
allied itself to the teachings of Scripture, and the meth- 
ods of the schools were brought to their study, theories 
of the Atonement began to be broached. 

One of the earlier and most popular of these theories, 
and which continued long to be held and advocated, was 
that the death of Christ was a consideration offered to the 
devil for the release of men who had been brought under 
his dominion. The theory thus assumed is, that the devil 
accepted Christ and put him to death in lieu of the human 
race, knowing as he did something of the exalted person 
of Christ, though not that he was truly God, and that the 
devil lost his hold upon Christ at the reSurrection. 

False and revolting as this theory is, it had some sem- 
blance of truth in it, in the coarse way of thinking and of 
Scripture interpretation which belonged to that age. It 
answered to the idea of the Atonement as a ransom, the 
paying of a price, under which it is sometimes represented 
in the Bible. But the better Christian consciousness at 
length rejected this theory as involving a fraud, a species 
of sharp dealing with Satan, and, at best, as only a partial 
and unsatisfactory view of the doctrine. 

There followed another theory, namely: That God being 
in personal anger against the sinner could be appeased only 
by the death of Christ, which rendered God propitious and 
willing to pardon the sinner, the divine wrath having 
expended itself to satisfaction upon Christ as the substitute 
of the sinner. 

This theory had much show of Scripture in its support. 
It regarded sin as a personal affront to the infinite majesty 
of God; not so much a crime—a violation of law, which 
God was bound to maintain and vindicate—as an offense 
against his person; and the Atonement was held to be a 
satisfaction rendered to God for a personal indignity which 
he had suffered by the sins of men. This was virtually the 
theory elaborated by Anselm, and held sway in the Church 
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till the close of the Middle Ages. It was a long way in 
advance, truthward, of the preceding theories, and stands 
on many great truths of revelation. Sin is an offense to 
God. Christ did render satisfaction. But there were other 
vital truths involved in the Atonement which this theory 
left no room for, and so, after various modifications, the 
theory itself passed from the living theologies of the Church. 

The Romish theory of the Atonement is that the death 
of Christ satisfied for the original sin of mankind, while all 
personal sin must be atoned for by the pains and penances of 
the sinner himself on earth or in purgatory, or by the virtue 
of the mass which the Romish Church hold to be a repeated 
and continued sacrifice of Christ. 

The Reformers broadened these views of the Atone- 
ment, and held that it had its necessity, not so much in the 
arbitrary will of God, as the possessor of private rights; as 
in the public law of a law-ordered community, in which 
God and man are constituent members—God the sovereign 
and man the subject; thus enlarging the satisfaction which 
Christ rendered from that of a compensation for personal 
injury to that of a penalty in punishment of a violated law. 

Here clearly is progress in thought upon this great 
theme. It makes room for more of the facts which enter 
into the Atonement, gives explanation to more of the strong 
and forceful figures of speech under which different aspects 
of the Atonement are represented in the Bible; makes pro- 
vision for the legal aspect of the case as so largely held 
forth by Paul in his epistles. 

Luther held substantially to this view. ‘‘The merciful 
Father,” he says, ‘‘seeing us to be oppressed and over- 
whelmed by the curse of the law, and to be so holden under 
it that we could never be delivered from it by our own 
power, sent his Son into the world and laid on him the sin 
of all men, saying: ‘Be thou Peter, the denier; Paul, the 
persecutor; David, the adulterer; that sinner which did eat 
the apple in Paradise; that thief on the cross: be thou the 
person that committed the sins of all men. Here now com- 
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eth the law, and saith, ‘I find him a sinner, I see no sin 
else but in him, therefore let him die upon the cross; and 
so the law setteth upon him and killeth him. By this 
means the whole world is cleansed from all sin,.and so deliv- 
ered from death and ail evil.” 

We must, of course, in fairness, make allowance for the 
rhetoric of the above. But we see clearly what his view of 
the Atonement is, and how much Scripture language can 
be marshaled to give it support. The doctrine of imputa- 
tion of sin, as taught by Augustine long years before, has 
full scope in this theory;.viz., that Christ assumed the 
sin, nay, the guilt, of the human race; became legally, nay, 
personally, responsible for men, and suffered in full the pen- 
alty due to all human transgression—guid pro quo. 

Grotius, the great Dutch jurist and theologian, modified 
this view, and made the death of Christ to be a satisfaction 
to law rather than the punishment of sin. He taught that 
God in forgiving sin must, of necessity, regard the moral effect 
it would have upon the intelligent universe, and that the death 
of Christ was an expedient resorted to in the exigencies of 
government by which God could maintain the dignity and 
force of law and yet pardon sin—relax its rigors. 

Here we have first clearly propounded what has come 
to be known as the governmental theory of the Atonement, 
and which has been the accepted theory, under some modi- 
fications, in Protestant Christendom from his day to the 
present time. 

From this very rapid and imperfect sketch of this doc- 
trine it appears, to use the words of Dale (on the Atone- 
ment), ‘‘that for nearly a thousand years many of the most 
eminent teachers of the Church held that the death of Christ 
was a ransom by which men are delivered from captivity to 
the devil; that for nearly five hundred years. thereafter the 
leaders of religious thought held that the death of Christ 
was an act of homage to the personal majesty of ‘God; 
that during the last three centuries the great Protestant 
Churches have held that the death of Christ was made neces- 
VoL. V, No. 18—14 
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sary by the demands of law, or is a provision by which the 
moral government of God might be upheld and justice be 
vindicated in the forgiveness of sin.” 

Professor Shedd, in some very able papers, has some- 
what recently called in question this view of the Atonement 
as the maintenance of rectoral justice, and places the ne- 
cessity for the death of Christ not so much on govern- 
mental grounds as upon ethical grounds; and holds that the 
Atonement is a satisfaction rendered to the ethical nature 
both of God and man, without which the innate sense of 
justice and right in all moral beings can not be met, and so 
no feeling of peace and security be enjoyed. 

In this review we distinctly mark an advance in thought; 
a larger significance is given to Scripture representations, 
and broader reaches of truth are brought within the com- 
pass of the doctrine we are considering. It is, therefore, 
no new or strange thing that theories of the Atonement 
should be called in question; should again be under dis- 
cussion, since so many have been made and modified and 
abandoned in the progress of religious thought; in the 
deepening and widening of Christian sentiment and con- 
sciousness, as they have come better to understand and feel 
the power of God’s Word; or that, to-day, the best thought 
of Christendom, as I believe, is showing dissatisfaction with 
what has gone before and should be seeking for some 
restatement of this doctrine which shall better harmonize 
the Scripture teaching on this subject, in the light of a more 
scholarly -exegesis, and satisfy the deeper and, I believe, 
truer Christian feeling,—one that shall better meet the heart- 
cry of the age, and fulfill the demands of love as well as 
the requirements of logic and of law; that shall breathe the 
aroma of the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Royal Law, and the tender discourse of our Lord as he 
reclined with the eleven at the Last Supper. 

The occasion for devout gratitude which we may feel and 
cherish; notwithstanding these discussions, is that the fact 
of the Atonement—namely, that Jesus Christ died for the 
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sins of men, and that faith in him as a personal Savior and 
obedience to him as sovereign Lord, bring pardon and peace 
to the souls of men—that this was never in our evangelical 
Churches more firmly believed or more faithfully and ear- 
nestly preached, or more broadly and savingly felt than it 
is to-day. No theory of the Atonement can save. It is 
the Christ who saves. Discussions of the Atonement, which 
prompt to this, are healthful and hopeful of good. 

That theory, if it shall ever be clearly enunciated, will 
doubtless approach most nearly to the true solution, which 
shall best harmonize the truths contained in all these va- 
riant and partial theories—which shall make all the Scrip- 
ture statements of*this doctrine most luminous—set them, 
as it were, 2 situ, bring all the variety of Bible teaching, 
whether in types and symbols, in discourse and parable, in 
doctrinal treatise and practical injunction—gathered from 
psalmist and prophet and apostle, and above all, from the 
lips and life of Christ himself,—bring them most into an- 
swering relations and blend them, as the colors of the spec- 
trum, into the pure, white light of truth; and which shall 
also stand in analogy with the general course of the divine 
procedure in human affairs; for the God of nature and of 
grace, of providence and redemption, is one, and all these 
are but parts of ‘‘his ways that are perfect’’ as they are 
‘‘past finding out.” The result which such a process would 
yield would approach the ultimate truth, the vatonale of 
this doctrine. 

The Atonement, it seems to me, is not to be conceived 
of as an anomaly. This assumption has put theologians 
upon a wrong track. It is not to be wrenched, even 
in thought, from its coherence and congruity with the 
orderly unfoldings which God has been making, and is yet 
further to make, of himself to the intelligent universe, 
and every theory of the Atonement based upon such a 
disjointed conception, will fail to satisfy the thought of to- 
day and lead only to confusion. The sufferings of Christ in 
his humiliation and death, were they not in conformity to 
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the law of all the associated and interlocked relations of life ; 
and along the trend of those time-wide and, for aught we 
know, eternity-wide’ compensations in the divine economy, 
by which sin is everywhere shadowed by suffering and sor- 
row, and the good of one comes out of the pain and sacri- 
fice of another? We must not, it seems to me, disjoint the 
Atonement from this established order of things. 

The broader study of God’s works in nature, which is the 
glory of modern science, and in the light of which such 
unity and reign of law are manifest, has created the feeling 
and expectation that a like unity exists in the moral world 
and in the kingdom of grace. Continuity, not indeed to 
the extreme of evolution, seems to be the law of existence 
and of all progress. 

Then, again, has not the Atonement relation to the per- 
son and being of God as a whole, as distinguished from any 
particular attribute of his being, as Anselm made it? Is it 
merely or primarily the satisfaction of justice, to meet a 
legal demand or an exigency of government? 

Sin is an offense against God, against all the moral attri- 
butes of God; his love, his benevolence, his goodness, his 
holiness, as well as against his justice. The Atonement looks 
to the reconciliation of the sinner to all these, or rather to 
the person who possesses all these. ‘ ‘‘ God is in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto /imse/f.””  ‘‘ Christ died, the righteous 
for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God.” The 
Atonement is not a reconciliation of the sinner to an attribute 
but to a person ; not to any one or all of the divine attributes as 
such, but to the divine person of God himself; and a just and 
rounded view of the Atonement, must make the fatherhood 
of God occupy a prominent place; indeed, it must be 
made a ruling factor in any theory of the Atonement that 
shall be acceptable to both head and heart; the fatherhood 
rather than the rulerhood of God; the parent as including 
but reaching beyond the sovereign; and regard man as an 
undutjful, wayward, rebellious child, rather than as a crimi- 
nal under law. Of course, he is both; and both concep- 
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tions are true and Biblical. But that view of the Atone- 
ment which brings the former relation into chief prominence, 
as nearly all the old theories do the latter, will lead us 
nearer, I believe, to the right solution. For what else, fun- 
damentally, is the Atonement, in the light of Christ’s own 
teachings, but divine Fatherhood going forth to find and 
bring back, not an alien subject, but a lost son to the Fa- 
ther’s heart, at any and every cost that God could make? 
Though, of course, this can be set forth truly under legal 
terminology as Paul has done it. 

The Atonement is a revelation of Fatherhood in Christ: 
‘“‘O righteous Father, the world hath not known thee, but 
I have known thee, and these have known that thou hast 
sent me.” ‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
This relation of God to men, while recognized by the more 
spiritual in Old Testament times, the world had so far lost 
that it needed a new revelation of it. 

God’s love, which is not so much an attribute of his 
character as the crown of them all, as his very nature— 
‘for God is love’’—is the moving spring of the Atonement. 
Love is vicarious; is sacrificial. The existence of sin and 
misery among those made in his own image, and animated 
by his own-breath—God being what he is—involves the 
Atonement. Christ, who was the manifest God before the 
incarnation, ‘‘was as it had been a Lamb slain from the 
foundation-of the world.” 

The Atonement in its essence, as set forth in the life 
and death of Christ, was a revelation of what lay deepest in 
the heart of God as the ‘‘ Father of Spirits.” The relation, 
therefore, of the Atonement to law and penalty, whatever 
that relation may be, is a lower relation. The Atonement 
is a fatherly and not a legal device. The Father sent the 
Son, not a legate. It is an affair of grace essentially and 
only secondarily of law, on a plane above law; not viola- 
tive of law, but transcending it. It is not primarily to main- 
tain or to vindicate law or justice, to cancel or equate legal 
claims, but to make men ‘‘sons of God”’ and to reveal a 
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higher range of the divine attributes in his mercy, and so 
bring believers into such relations of love and loyalty to God 
as to make that relation the completest fulfillment of the 
law. This, Paul affirms to be the intent of the Atone- 
ment—namely, ‘‘That the righteousness of the law might 
be fulfilled in us,” etc. 

The vice of most theories of the Atonement has been, 
as it seems to me, in setting this lower relation to law 
uppermost and in the forefront of the doctrine. 

And yet it is never to be forgotten that God is right- 
eous, is holy, essentially so, in Fatherhood as in sover- 
eignty. ‘‘H@ can not look upon sin with allowance.” 
Nothing that will not satisfy the sovereign will satisfy the 
Father. He isa judge, and must do right; a king, whose 
‘*scepter is a scepter of righteousness.” 

There is, too, a moral government which is administered 
in righteousness; and sin is especially obnoxious to right- 
eousness in God, and to the reign of law in government. 
And the Atonement, in virtue of which sin is forgiven, 
must have such a relation to the divine righteousness and 
to the great equities of the universe, as to honor the one and 
uphold the other—to give to both even greater sanction 
and stability. There must be no weakening here. 

How, then, is this to be done? How has it been done? 
For the Atonement secures all this. The short way, and 
as it has seemed to the system-makers of the past, the only 
way, was to cancel the claims of the law upon the sinner, 
by Christ suffering the due penalty of sin. And so, as we 
have seen, the essence of the Atonement has been made, 
in the prevailing theories, to consist in the penal sufferings 
of Christ, by which justice is supposed to be satisfied, and 
the strength and dignity of the law maintained. 

But the question which the thought of to-day is asking 
in respect to this matter is this: Is there any other or 
better way conceivable to reason and consistent with the 
Scriptures under a truer interpretation, of bringing men 
back to God and saving them from sin, and at the same 
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time to maintain righteousness and uphold all the divine in- 
tegrities—better than the idea of meeting through punish- 
ment the penalty due to sin? And if there be, what is it? 
And this question, I submit, should be fairly and candidly 
allowed, and not be silenced by the cry of heresy against 
those who, in no querulous spirit with existing views, in 
honesty of soul and in reverence for the Word of God are 
seeking to answer it under the growing conviction that there 
is a deeper, truer, and more satisfying truth underlying 
this matter. 

The penal-infliction method, I said, is a short one— . 
shorter, it seems, than God is wont to pursue or than any 
which mark his great works. For his ways are often, as it 
were, circuitous. He achieves by a certain indirection 
which compasses a great variety of objects, and works un- 
thought-of good, and-which displays both his wisdom and 
benevolence—what we, in our unwisdom and haste, would 
aim to do at ‘‘ point blank.’’ And, unless we are shut up by 
the Scriptures to adopt this view, the method itself makes 
against the theory to which it is vital. It is too plain, on 
too low a level, too much in man’s way of thinking to be 
after God’s way of working. 

The Atonement is something larger-and grander than 
getting rid of a difficulty in government. It belongs to a 
realm and moves in a sphere higher than that of an expe- 
dient. It is the grandest display of God in the glorious 
fullness of his perfections ever made to men or to angels. 
It involves and is to evolve ‘‘to principalities and powers in 
heavenly places the manifold wisdom of God.”’ But for one 
person to suffer the penalty due to another’s sin, if such a com- 
mutation were, in the nature of things, possible; and so the 
latter be saved from punishment, does not reflect the height 
of wisdom. _ Indeed, on the contrary, it seems to be purely 
an artificial arrangement—one to which men have sometimes 
resorted for want of something better that was quite beyond 
their reach to realize, and which surely, in the deeper view 
of justice and the higher realities of righteousness, fails in 
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what it attempts. For it is a device to do by compromise 
what is repugnant to principle; and however much this 
might show benevolence, yet it is an attempt to satisfy jus- 
tice by a method which, in its last analysis, is unjust. 

In what the Bible affirms respecting the sufferings of 
Christ in human behalf it is nowhere said that he suffered fe- 
nally for the guilt of man—that Christ was punished for our 
sins. This has been assumed on what there is good reason for 
accounting a wrong interpretation of Scripture. ‘* He bare 
our sins; yes, surely. And does not the mother bear the 
sin of a vicious son, a fallen daughter? And the larger and 
truer the type of her motherhood the more completely 
will she take their sin, and the more heavily will her soul 
be weighted by it. It is her sin in a sense, in a certain way 
of speaking, because the sin of her child, who, in her kin- 
ship and affections, is part of herself. She feels the shame, 
the disgrace, the guilt, the blight, and blackness on her 
own soul, of the child’s sin a thousand times more keenly, 
it may be, than the child himself does; and may sink and die 
under it, as how many mothers Have done,—die for her child, 
her child’s sin—bearing the sin. And yet, in all this suffer- 
ing for sin, there is not the shadow, certainly not the reality, 
of penal infliction. And what possible ministry of law is 
there that could visit her with such an infliction? or what 
possible end could be subserved by doing so? Zaleucus, the 
king of the Locrians, may suffer the loss of an eye to save a 
guilty son from the penalty of blindness. It is a bungling 
expedient, which belongs to an age of crude ethics, but 
which no court in Christendom would sanction or executive 
accept in lieu of justice. 

Returning now to the case of the mother bearing the 
sin, dying under the sin of her child. May not the suffer- 
ings of Christ in our behalf have been of this nature, car- 
ried as much further, as his love was stronger, his sympa- 
thies broader, and his identity with us more vital and 
all-embracing ; namely, that sense of human sin, in its hate 
and vileness and enormity and violence, as against God, 
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against perfect goodness; in the injustice, the indignity, and 
insult visited upon himself in return for divine love and 
brotherhood ; and the shame and guilt of this, as in some a 
sort his own, because of his personal identity with the race 
whose sin it was? And was not this in reality ‘‘ bearing 
our siri,’’ ‘‘being made sin for us,” ‘‘ made a curse for us,” 
in that he suffered the greatest indignity possible in the 
eyes of a’ Jew that could be shown to a criminal, that when 
put to death he was ‘‘hung ona tree?” And does not the 
strong, fervent, often poetical and pictorial language of the 
Bible, in which these sufferings are so frequently described, 
when reduced to its plain meaning, find its true exposition 
in this view ? 

In the inner and true reality of things, which God must 
always respect and act in view of, no one can suffer the pen- 
alty legally due to another’s sins; and if he could, not so 
as at all to remove guiltiness from the wrong-doer. No one, 
indeed, by suffering the penalty due to his own sins, does 
by this fact cease to be guilty, because guilt is a character. 
The thief, when he has served out his term of imprison- 
ment, is none the less a thief on that account. 

To be rid of guilt one must be new charactered ; and the 
Atonement, as a way of saving men from sin, must look 
primarily to this. And no suffering of penalties in one’s 
own person or in that of a substitute, can do this. 

And, besides, if the Atonement consists in suffering 
penally for the guilt of men, where is forgiveness exercised 
except in name? If Christ by his sufferings has rendered 
to law and justice a full equivalent for transgression, then 
does not forgiveness become a show and not a reality? 
And more than this, if human transgression were laid on 
Christ as a penal infliction, there was in this transaction, as 
already suggested, an intrinsic injustice, even though he took 
it willingly. For justice demands inexorably that only the 
guilty shall be punished. And the Atonement, in dealing 
with realities, must fit into justice, into the eternal equities. 
Christ can not be merely accounted guilty while really inno- 
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cent. That would be a fiction, and fiction can have no 
place among the great and awfully tragic realities of sin and 
retribution in the matter of redemption and reconciliation. 
In the foundations on which these are built we must find, if 
anywhere in the universe, solid rock! The old theologians 
were /ogical in making ‘‘imputed sin”’ to involve not only 
legal responsibility, but a real and personal guilt. 

Now, the better way of dealing with the question of hu- 
man transgression, which the Atonement on any theory has 
to face, the lines along which modern Christian thought 
seems to be running, is this: To forgive sin and not to pun- 
ish it. If this can be done in divine righteousness, is it not 
both more Scriptural and more godlike ? 

If we still keep in mind, as I believe we should, that the 
true relation of the Atonement, is to the government of God 
as paternal, toward God as a Father and man as his child, 
towards God as a person and not a congeries of attributes, 
are there not conditions on which sin may be put away by 
forgiveness instead of by punishment? We have drawn 
analogies from human governments in their regal aspect; 
let us do the same in their paternal character. Let us go 
from the state to the family. 

Must a father, in order to uphold the government of his 
family, and his authority in maintaining it, punish every 
breach of law? Is this our highest ideal of a family gov- 
ernment? Or that rather wherein forgiveness is at times 
and for reasons granted as well as penalties inflicted? And 
are there not fnoral as well as legal considerations, moral as 
well as legal equivalents, which are as cogent and valid, 
and of higher denomination in upholding law and order in 
a government where love is the ruling factor and character-. 
building the ruling purpose? And does not the trend of 
Scripture look in this direction as touching the dealings of 
God? Is not ‘‘judgment” always ‘‘his strange work?” 
And wherein does ‘‘mercy rejoice against judgment” ex- 
cept in preferring moral equivalents, in view of which sin 
is forgiven rather than punished ? 
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What is the whole history of Israel but an illustration 
and a confirmation of this? And are there not, in moral 
government, where the aim is the well-being of the subjects, 
the formation of character, great reserves of grace which 
may be drawn upon, and without which no form of govern- 
ment that has to do with erring moral agents would be com- 
plete or even bearable? Is not this apparent in family gov- 
ernment, and the more so the higher its type? In all human 
governments are not these ‘‘ reserves” a necessity, and do 
they not become in reality a larger factor in them as nations 
advance in civilization, as a supplement to the execution of 
law; not to correct a possible fault in the administration 
of justice, but that human welfare, in a higher and broader 
view, may be the better secured ? ; 

Still the question we have to wrestle with is: How can 
God be righteous and forgive sin? How can that innate 
sense of justice which, in all rightly attuned moral natures, 
couples sin and penalty together, as if they were eternal 
and essential conjuncts, and which seems to make this the 
rocky foundation of all stable government, how can this 
sense of justice be satisfied so that the conscience of the 


sinner himself, as Dr. Shedd has it, shall be put to rest? 


How shall this be done, law vindicated, public justice main- 
tained, the ends of government secured, and yet the sinner 
be justified and saved, and sin be not duly punished in 
some way? 

Now, is it not just possible that this question looks more 
in the line of human than of divine wisdom? We must un- 
derstand that it is not justice as an entity that ig to be sat- 
isfied, but God, as a person, and what satifies God will 
satisfy justice and law and all the demands of government. 

It is not, therefore, an abstract question that we have to 
deal with, where the lines, as in a mathematical problem, 
are hard and rigid—under such a notion this doctrine of 
the Atonement has been too generally set forth—but a per- 
sonal matter. as between the Father and his unfilial and 
disobedient children. 
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Returning now to the query, Is there not another, a 
better, way to deal with this question of human sin than 
that of exacting the penalty due to it? President Edwards, 
in his treatise ‘‘On Satisfaction for Sin,’’ makes the state- 
ment, that there must be made an adeguate confession of 
sin, or an adequate punishment for sin must be inflicted, in 
order that the sinner may be acquitted. And seeming to 
pass by the first alternative as an impossible one, he as- 
‘sumes and insists upon the latter—an adequate, that is, an 
infinite punishment, which he holds that Christ endured. 

Now, if the Atonement is to be conceived of as having 
special ‘reference to the paternal government of God, a 
method of reconciling rebellious children to an injured Father ; 
and that Christ’s revelation of God was chiefly in the rela- 
tions of his Fatherhood, is there not a presumption in the 
nature of these relations, in favor of the alternative which 
Edwards passes by? If an ‘‘adequate confession of sin” 
in the spirit of all that such a confession would involve, could 
be made, and so as in no way to weaken the government 
of God, in no way to diminish, but rather to exalt the 
righteousness .of God, would not this be in better accord 
with the relation of Father and child, than the infliction of 
the penalty due to sin? 

Dr. John McLeod Campbell, in an able work on the ‘‘ Na- 
ture of the Atonement,” takes up this alternative of Edwards, 
and endeavors to show, and with much ability, that Jesus 
Christ did, in our nature, this very thing; viz., make a 
full, complete, and ‘‘adequate confession of sin’”’ in human 
behalf, bdth by confession and intercessions; which has 
satisfied God; so lifting the whole matter of our salvation 
from a law level to the higher plane of grace. 

In humanity Christ confessed the guilt of sin, as God 
looks upon it. He confessed the righteousness of God in 
condemning sin, and so vindicated the law and government 
of God from all complicity with sin. I quote from Dr. 
Campbell: ‘‘ That oneness of mind with the Father, which 
toward men took the form of condemnation of sin, in the 
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Son’s dealings with the Father in relation to our sins, takes 
the form of a perfect confession of our sins. This con- 
fession, as to its own nature, was a perfect amen in humanity 
to the judgment of God on the sin of men. We who was the 
Truth could not be in humanity and not utter it. He who 
would intercede for us must begin with confessing our sins ; 
and in this confession he bore: the burden of our sins, 
which had in it a severity and intensity of its own, a full- 
ness and a depth of meaning which made it a sacrifice for 
sin, coming from the depths of the humanity of Christ as a 
response to the divine condemnation of sin. And this re- 
sponse, ‘Thou art righteous, O Lord, who judgest so,’ is 
necessarily receiving the full apprehension and realization 
of that wrath, as well as that sin against which it comes 
forth into his soul and spirit, into the bosom of the divine 
humanity, and so receiving it, he responds to it with a per- 
fect response—a response from the depths of his divine 
humanity, and in that perfect response e adsorbs it. For 
that response has all the elements of a perfect repentance 
in humanity for all the sin of men—a perfect sorrow, a per- 
fect contrition—all the elements of such a repentance, and 
that in absolute perfection; all except the personal ‘conscious- 
ness of sin. And by this perfect response in amen to the 
mind of God in relation to sin, is the wrath of God rightly 
met, and that is accorded to divine justice which is its due, 
and which could alone satisfy it.” 

_In this view of the Atonement, Christ’s life and death 
were a testimony against sin, a condemnation of sin, a vin- 
dication of God in his dealing with sin. And this testimony 
for God, as against our sins, which Christ took on himself in 
his perfect kinship with us, and whose shame he felt and for 
which he suffered—this testimony in God’s behalf to men 
against sin was, on man’s behalf, toward God, in the person of 
Christ, a confession, full and adequate of the demerit and guilt 
of sin; because Christ had a full apprehension of the nature 
and guilt of sin, was linked in his humanity with the sin 
of humanity, and felt it as his own in all respects, save that 
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only of personal participation and blameworthiness in it. 
And this response of Christ in humanity to all the demands 
of ‘the law is the true expiation of sin, and meets the claims — 
of righteousness, not on the plane of law, where they never 
can in reality be met—for punishment does not mend 
broken law—but on that of grace, where they can be, and 
to which the whole matter of the Atonement is lifted. 

This is the view elaborated by Campbell, on the alterna- 
tive which Edwards suggested, of an ‘adequate confession 
of sin,” in which Christ was our representative, and on the 
ground of which sin may be forgiven. And so, to continue 
this line of thought, Christ having given, as the real signifi- 
cance of his life and death, this double testimony in refer- 
ence to sin—first condemning it, and then confessing it, he 
follows this by zzfercessions for men: ‘‘He bare the sins of 
many and made intercession for the transgressors.’”” The 
spirit in which he prays on the cross, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do,” is the very spirit and soul of 
the incarnation, as realizing in himself perfect brotherhood 
toward men and perfect Sonship toward God, into which it 
was his purpose to bring us, and Christ must, it would seem, 
have possessed the spirit and exercised the grace of a full 
confession of our sin and of efficacious intercession for us. 

In this view is there not new light thrown upon the me- 
diatorship of Christ, upon his continued priesthood in the 
office and work of an intercessor? And does not the pro- 
spective design of the Atonement become more manifest and 
luminous and fruitful; viz., that of making us sons of God 
in the grandeur and glory of such a relation, in soul-build- 
ing,-in character-forming ? 

Thus the Atonement is made to consist not in penal 
sufferings, but in that bottom confession of the sins of men 
which Christ took on himself, and which he felt as his own 
in all their bitterness and baseness and weight of condemna- 
tion, except in the one element of personal blameworthi- 
ness. And that this, though not on law principles, yet upon 
the ground of mercy, which is higher than law, may be 
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followed by forgiving without violence to law or hazard to 
government, because acting in a higher sphere, while law 
still holds its grip in its own proper domain, outside the 
field of the Atonement. And that this forgiveness, God’s 
mercy, which he is declared to be ‘‘ keeping for thousands,” 
becomes actual in the experience of men, when one enters 
into the spirit of Christ in this work of his Atonement. 

Now, without indorsing this theory of the Atonement, 
for there are some weighty objections to it; without in-dors- 
ing any theory as fully satisfactory, but keeping to the line 
of this paper, as‘only a ‘‘study in the Atonement,’’-——does 
not the true solution of this doctrine seem to lie along this 
path of thought in the line of sighteousness rather than of 
justice ; of forgiveness, instead of inflicted penalty ? 

The chief objection to Dr. Campbell’s view in the 
minds of many—and this is a most serious objection—is 
that it seems to lack Scriptural backing. Certainly on a 
mere proof-text showing, it finds meager support. Nor 


does it lie so on the surface of Scripture as to commend it. 


to a superficial reader. But if, as is claimed, it lies in the 
very grain and soul of the Scriptures themselves, which, on 
this subject have been misapprehended and misinterpreted 
by reason of the theories of the Atonement, which have 
heretofore prevailed, and which have given coloring to the 
interpretation, and can so be shown by a better exegesis, 
which shall take into larger account the figurative use of 
language, the Eastern type of thought, the Old Testament 
imagery, the altar-terms which are so largely employed by 
the New Testament writers to illustrate and popularize this 
doctrine—if by these and kindred considerations which are 
influencing at the present time, as never before, Biblical 
interpretation—this objection, the chief, and I think the 
only serious one, will be met and gradually disappear. 
Assuming, as I have, only this, That what Christ expe- 
rienced in making the Atonement was not a punishment, 
but a divine substitute for punishment; that what he suf- 
fered for the sins of men was not the due infliction of a 
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penalty, but something else—an equivalent—a moral and not 
a /egal equivalent, whither are we !ed with more promise 
of finding the clue to this high question than along the 
thread of Dr. Campbell’s thought ? 

The moral influence theory of Dr. Bushnell is quite too 
superficial. It emphasizes a feature, a power of the Atone- 
ment, which had not been sufficiently recognized, especially 
in the pulpit and in Christian living, and so has been of 
much service. But in dealing with the deeper mysteries 
of the doctrine, wherein resides the soul of the Atonement, 
it is unsatisfactory. Something more than moral influence 
is needed in dealing with sin and in solving the problem 
of redemption. 

Provided, then, an ‘‘ adequate confession”’ of sin can be 
made, one acceptable to God, one that shall honor the law 
and uphold government, as any confession must, to be ade- 
guate—does it not lie in the analogies of all our best expe- 
riences that God would, on that ground, forgive sin? 

Of course, confession, however full and complete, how- 
ever genuine the contrition from which it springs, or how- 
ever changed to love and loyalty the inner life of the 
offender may have become, does not, on principles of ab- 
stract justice, merit forgiveness and the remission of the 
penalty, for merit would exclude forgiveness. But in the 
higher realm of *7ghteousness, which is broader than justice, 
and which takes in all the divine charities that belong to 
God and Fatherhood, is there not ‘‘a sweet reasonableness” 
in this, which the Bible stands pledged to, and which all 
that is best and noblest in us gives assent to? 

And what possible wrong would be done in this? Is 
not the law as fully vindicated by such a confession, and its 
sanctions as firmly upheld, as they would have been by the 
infliction of the penalty? And is not the feeling that under 
a righteous government—a paternal government—is not the 
feeling as deep and the sense of right as organic in our 
nature, that such a confession should meet the response of 
forgiveness, as that a wrong act should be punished? 
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Is there not a higher vindication of law, of its rectitude 
and righteousness, and a higher honor done to the Lawgiver 
in such a confession, than by suffering the penalty of law? 
And does it not set the love and mercy of God under a 
more resplendent light in forgiving sin upon such a con- 
fession than upon the payment of the penalty by a substi- 
tute, on the ground of which it is remitted? And is not 
this precisely what Christ has taught us to do? ‘‘If thy 
brother sin against thee and repent, forgive him;’’ not once, 
not seven times, ‘‘but until seventy times seven.” Not on 
the ground that some other satisfaction has been made, but 
that repentance is itself a satisfaction. Instance, too, the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, and the Lord’s Prayer itself, 
‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.” 

There certainly is: no virtue in penal suffering, nothing 
remedial in it, nothing that leads to an amended life. But 
in true confession, such as springs from ‘‘that repentance 
which is unto life,” which ‘‘Christ is exalted to give’””— 
in such confession there is a virtue, it has in it the quality 
of a grace, it looks toward and works toward reform and 
the moral uplift of life and character in the man who ex- 
ercises it. 

In this view of the Atonement, which I should call the 
moral satisfaction theory, as distinguished from legal or 
penal satisfaction, its virtue becomes ours, when by faith 
in Christ we enter in our measure into the substance of his 
confession of sin, imperfect in us though it be; yet his full, 
complete, and satisfactory confession is accounted to us 
as being germinally in us. Just as his righteousness is 
reckoned to us, on the ground of faith; and that in no 
mystic or fictitious sense, but because true faith in Christ 
is inchoate righteousness; that is, elementary righteous- 
ness-—the germ of personal righteousness. 

Justification then becomes not the canceling of a debt, 
the waiving of a legal claim against us by which we come 


into God’s favor, but the forgiveness of sin, full and free, on 
VoL. V, No, 18—15 
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the ground of repentance and confession; entering by faith 
into what Christ has done representatively for us, when he 
‘‘bare our sins.’’ Salvation is ‘‘the mind of Christ” in us, 
in our measure: ‘‘ Let this mind be in you that was also in 
Christ Jesus, . . . who humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” In this 
humiliation and death on the cross is found, whatever its 
essence may be, the Atonement. And this mind, this spirit, 
this experience, produced in our measure in us, is salvation. 

The ‘‘receiving” of it is more than the acceptance of a 
receipt for a debt that has been canceled, more than the 
putting on of a robe of righteousness which we are to 
wear. It is an experience to be entered into. It is ‘‘fel- 
lowship”’ in Christ’s sufferings. It is ‘‘being made con- 
formable unto his death.” It is partakership in the mind 
of Christ, in our measure, clear through. We are to be 
‘crucified with Christ;” to die with him, in no mystic 
sense as held by a certain class of pietists, as if we were 
somehow present in him when he suffered; but a personal 
experience of our own. There is a deep significance in the 
papal conception of the Eucharist—a perpetual sacrifice for 
sin. But it is to be made not by the consecrated wafer or 
chalice; not by the elevation of the host; but in living, 
Christian experiences, ‘‘filling up that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ ;’’ ‘‘ bearing about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus.” That sacrifice which was perfect 
in him, and needed nothing more for divine satisfaction, yet 
needs to be supplemented for its effectual working among 
men, by a like experience in ‘‘Christ’s body, which is the 
Church.” Every true believer, in order to do effectual 
work in the saving of men, must be, in his measure, a 
Christ to them; must make a kind of Atonement for them 
by taking the souls and the sins of lost men upon himself, 
and bearing them in compassion, confession, and interces- 
sion to God. Christ is in his people not only ‘‘the hope of 
glory,”’ but as an atoning Savior, through whom he reaches 
the lost whom he ‘‘came to seek and to save.” There is 
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the element of a true priesthood in all the most successful 
Christian working for the salvation of sinners—standing 
‘*between the living and the dead,” as Moses did, and in 
our measure, as Christ himself did. And while I would be 
most careful not to mar the uniqueness of Christ’s work, 
nor lower the divine lift of the Atonement, I would seek to 
elevate the work of soul-saving to that lofty plane. 

God’s love for the world, out of which came the Atone- 
ment as declared to us, is a practical force; Christ’s life on 
earth, as sketched by the evangelists, is through and through 
practical; all he did and said and suffered up to the Atone- 
ment itself are practical, and have a direct bearing as 
motives upon us. In such a setting this great doctrine of 
the Atonement is held before us. When seen, therefore, 
in its own true light, so far as our ‘‘holden” eyes may 
perceive it, is not the expectation a reasonable one that it 
will be lighted up with the glow of an intense practical 
motive to men? But if its essence is to be found in a 
quenching of the divine anger against sin, by suffering the 
legal penalty due to it, what has it for our imitation or as- 
piration? What that lies within the realm of our possible 
experience or the scope of our possible endeavors? But if 
it be taking sinful souls to God in the deep agony of a sym- 
pathy and a sacrifice that feels their sin; that takes it as its 
own burden, and in confessions and intercessions in their 
behalf, which fully measure the guilt and demerit of sin, 
and so make it, in the great reserves of divine mercy, con- 
sistent to forgive sin,—if this be the quality of the Atone- 
ment, so far as it can here be made known to us, it lies 
within the reach of our experience and in the region of our 
efforts; and how masterful become the motives it supplies 
to us in the work of soul-saving! 

On the divine side of the Atonement, which lies beyond 
the realm of revelation, there doubtless are features above 
our comprehension, beyond all human conception, or, it 
may be, of angelic scrutiny—questions of divine govern- 
ment and order and exaltation; yet, on the human side, this 
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presents a far more practical and fruitful aspect than the old 
theories do, and which is, I believe, to find its way into such 
Christian living and consecration as shall give to these a new 
and sustained power in these broad fields, and large demands 
for Christian labor and sacrifice to which the ages have 
brought us, and for which the world is so fully ripe. 

If this paper shall serve in any way to quicken thought 
and provoke honest inquiry and discussion, and so possibly 
result in bringing out any new light upon this transcendent 
theme, its purpose will be gained; and I commend its can- 
did perusal of the-readers to the REvIEW in the same spirit 
in which it has been prepared. 
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ArtTicLe VII. 
MODIFIED CALVINISM: 


OR, REMAINDERS OF FREEDOM IN MAN. 
BY PRESIDENT AUGUSTUS H. STRONG, D. D. 


Wuat is freedom, and how much of freedom, if any, is 
left to us in our unregenerate state? Dr. Shedd has well 
said that the answer to this question, more than to any 
other, determines a man’s position in theology. I have 
become convinced that the theory of Jonathan Edwards, 
with which Calvinism is so often identified, is, in certain 
respects, too narrow a one to embrace all the facts, and 
that Calvin himself, as well as Augustine before him, held a 
somewhat broader and a more Scriptural view of human 
liberty. As I propose, however, to treat the subject in 
my own way, and as Edwards, Calvin, Augustine, and their 
particular opinions are of little account, except as they 
may guide us to the truth or warn us of error, I will, for 
the present, leave them to themselves, and will come at the 
real subject of investigation from another quarter. 


Man’s IpEAL RELATION TO GoD. 


We can not properly estimate man’s freedom in his 
estate of sin without comparing it with some ideal standard. 
What is man’s normal freedom? In a perfect moral state 
how will this freedom manifest itself? Two or three answers 
at once suggest themselves. The highest freedom is not 
simply an absence of external or internal constraint—of the 
necessity of willing evil. Nor is it a mere self-determining 
indecision, evenly balanced between good and evil, and 
equally ready to walk upon the heights of virtue or to 
plunge into the abyss of sin. It is rather such an inwork- 
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ing of law into the heart and soul of a man that there is a 
spontaneous and infallible choosing of the right. The Ger- 
man poet did well when he rejected all notion of moral 
indecision from his notion of freedom: 
“In vain shall spirits that are all unbound 

To the pure heights of perfectness aspire ; 

In limitation first the master shines, 

And law alone can give us liberty.” 

No instructed Christian can fail to see, moreover, that 
the law which is thus inwrought into man’s heart and soul 
must be ‘‘the law of the spirit of life,” and not something 
merely abstract and impersonal. True freedom, in other 
words, involves an indwelling and inworking of God in 
man. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there, and there 
only, is liberty. There is no true freedom of the human 
spirit but in being the conscious, voluntary executor of the 
will of the Infinite One; aye, more than this, in being inter- 
penetrated, informed, and energized by the living God. 
‘*Here,” in the language of a noted writer, ‘‘is the Chris- 
tian paradox, I am to feel myself passive in the hands of 
God; yet, on that very account, the: more intensely active. 
I am to be moved unresistingly by God, like the most inert 
instrument or machine, yet to be, for that very reason, all 
the more instinct with life and motion. My whole moral 
frame and mechanism is to be possessed and occupied by 
God, and worked by God, and yet through that very work- 
ing of God in and upon my inner man, I am to be made 
to apprehend more than ever my own inward liberty and 
power. This is the true freedom of the will of man, and 
then only is my will truly free when it becomes the engine 
for working out the will of God.” 

If this be the true notion of freedom in man’s state 
of perfection—if even at man’s best there can be no free- 
dom without God—can man, in his fallen state, be less 
dependent? We grant that man can work evil without 
God, but can he work any thing which is truly good? 
Surely not. Ina fallen state man is solely responsible for 
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evil, but not he alone is to be credited with good. That is 
due to God. Good King Alfred, with laboring quaintness 
of phrase, tried to express this truth more than a thousand 
years ago: ‘‘ When the good things of this life are good, 
then they are good through the goodness of the good man 
who worketh good with them, and he is good through God.” 
But the fountain head of all this doctrine is in the utter- 
ance of the Apostle Paul: ‘‘ Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it is God that worketh in you 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 


Paut CoMBINES THE Two ELEMENTs. 


And yet, if Paul were not an inspired apostle, such an 


utterance might seem a piece of sublime audacity. Here are — 


two truths, so far as human reason can see, irreconcilable 
with each other, yet both asserted in the same breath, and 
without the slightest intimation that the apostle is aware of 
any contradiction between them: Divine sovereignty and 
efficiency on the one hand, and human freedom and respon- 
sibility on the other—God the worker of all good, yet man 
called upon to work out his own salvation. We are usually 
content to hold each of these truths at different times, and 
we are greatly perplexed when we are required to grasp 
both of them together. We are like the child who tries at 
the same moment to hold in its little hand two oranges. It 
can hold one, but so surely as it attempt to take up the 
other, it is compelled to drop the first. So God’s working 
and man’s working are both of them truths, but our intel- 
lects are too infantile as yet to be able at once to grasp 
them both. 

Cecil once said, in substance, that the preacher who 
preached the whole truth of God would sometimes be 
accused of being a hyper-Calvinist; and that the preacher 
who preached the whole truth of God would at other times 
be accused of being an out and out Arminian. And F. 
W. Robertson is but the type of a multitude of candid 
thinkers, when he tells us that he was in great trouble so 
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long as he sought to discover the bond of connection be- 
tween God’s sovereignty and man’s free agency, and that 
he found rest only when he finally determined that both 
were true, and that he would preach them both, but that 
he would forever give over any attempt to understand or 
to explain the relation between them. 

But Paul stands on a loftier height than either Cecil or 
Robertson. What to us seems contradiction is to him as if it 
were not. He seems to discern the inner harmony be- 
tween the divine and the human activities. He walks with 
firm and elastic step along the edge of these fathomless 
abysses of thought, and as for the depths of mystery, he 
does not even notice them. For my part I count it a 
proof of his inspiration. No merely human tongue could: 
thus speak of the problem of the ages without effort to 
speculate or explain. I can not understand Paul’s calm 
declaration of the twofold truth without supposing that 
God lifted Paul up to something like his own divine point of 
view, and then enabled Paul to speak as the oracles of God. 


ONE-SIDED ATTEMPTS At SYSTEMATIZING. 


While the ordinary reader of Scripture has contented 
himself with holding each of these truths alternately, the 
makers of theological systems have very often tried to do 
better, and to embrace both in a rightly proportioned and 
organic whole. But we have to confess that, owing to the 
limitations of the human intellect which I have already 
alluded to, whether these be original and permanent, or 
superinduced by sin and destined to gradual removal, the 
success of the systematizers has been far from complete. 
They have been constantly tempted to purchase a seeming 
unity by a partial ignoring of the one or the other element 
of the problem. Many a scheme of doctrine has been built 
up upon the single datum of human freedom. Freedom 
itself has been defined as the liberty of indifference, the 
soul’s power to act without motive or contrary to the strong- 
est motive, and such freedom has been declared to be the 
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measure of obligation. The result has been the denial 
of all responsibility for our native depravity, all certainty 
of man’s universal sinfulness and dependence upon Christ, 
all permanence of holy character in the redeemed or of 
unholy character in the lost, all predetermination or even 
foreknowledge by God of human free acts or final desti- 
nies—a_ self-dependent, self-righteous religion, in which the 
glory is given to man, not to God. 

And then, on the other hand, many a system has been 
built up upon the single datum of God’s sovereignty, and 
man’s freedom has been recognized only in name. Because 


-God works all and in all, man’s working has been ignored, and 


the human will has been made only the passive instrument 
of the divine efficiency and purpose. The result has been 
that human individuality has been lost sight of; the person- 
ality of man has béen merged in the totality of the race; 
the race itself is but the automatic executor of an eternal 
decree; conscience is lulled to sleep; responsibility becomes 
a dream; sin is no longer guilt, but misfortune; men are 
saved or lost, no longer because of what they are or what 
they do, but only because it was so determined from eter- 
nity. A faith like this may have in it some grain of truth, 
and may be far better than no religion at all, but it is dan- 
gerously defective. It plays into the hands of modern ma- 
terialism with its professedly scientific refutation of the 
freedom of the will; and if it can not be justly called pan- 
theistic, it is only because the necessitarian element in it is 
not carried to its logical consequences. Let it have its way 
unchecked and unchallenged, and Christianity becomes a 
dead orthodoxy, whose deadness is evinced by indolence 
and immorality of life. 


ScRIPTURE TEACHES ESSENTIAL CALVINISM. 


Now it is this last error which, in certain quarters, is most 
prevalent, and which it is my present purpose to test by an 
appeal to Scripture and to consciousness. But before I do 
this it is important to notice that in the passage which 
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I just now quoted the Apostle Paul does not urge human 
duty by denying or undervaluing the divine activity. He 
does not inculcate man’s work by disparaging God’s. Nay, 
he not only recognizes both, but he bases the duty of the 
former upon the fact of the latter. ‘‘ Work out your own 
salvation,” he tells us, ‘‘ for it is God that worketh in you.” 
As between the Calvinistic and the Arminian scheme, then, 
the Calvinistic is much the better, for it presents the more 
fundamental truth, the truth which human nature tends most 
to deny, the truth which we need most to recognize. An 
awe-inspiring view of God’s working will nerve the soul, so 
that inaction will be impossible. It is not true, conversely, 
that a strong conviction of human power will lead to de- 
pendence upon God. The Scotch Covenanters knew what 
practical religion was. The English Church of the eighteenth 
century hardly did. 

And the difference was determined largely by their 
creeds. To know that God is at work in us gives hope and 
courage. All things are possible to him who believes in 
this. But to be thrown back upon self and the strength 
of my unstable will for my security of salvation, this is 
weakening and depressing. Therefore, Paul tells us that in 
our very working we are to recognize already the working 
of God and the pledge of victory. No synergism here; 
no recognition of an equal partnership between man and 
God, much less of a co-operation to be symbolized by a 
tandem team, in which man leads and God follows; nor a 
‘‘working out,” on man’s part, of what God, on his part, 
‘works in.” All this misses the point entirely. Paul’s 
idea is that God is in all, and man in all, so that man 
is to go forward joyfully, in the faith that every move- 
ment is the revelation of a divine energy within him, and 
that his success is not by might or power of his own, but 
by the Spirit of the Lord. Whatever stage of progress 
he shall reach he shall know that in some true sense 
it is God who-has wrought all his works in him, that 
unto these very works he has been created in Christ Jesus, 
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according to the eternal ordination of God, and therefore he 
shall ever cry: ‘‘Not unto us, not unto us, but unto thy 
name give glory!” 


LIMITATIONS OF THE DocTRINE OF DivINE AGENCY. 


Having thus vindicated my position as a genuine Cal- 
vinist, I wish to point out certain limitations of this doctrine 
of divine agency. And the first is that, while God is said 
to be the worker of all good, he is not said to be the 
worker of all evil. There has been a hyper-Calvinism that 
has practically taught this. It has made God the only actor 
-in the universe. Because all things are included in his 
plan, it has been supposed that he must work all by his actual 
efficiency. And when it has been objected that this must 
make God the direct author of sin in human hearts, and 
that the responsibility of sin is thus transferred from man to 
God, such men as Hopkins and Emmons have responded 
that the moral quality of action does not depend upon its 
cause, but only upon its nature. 

It is difficult to find words strong enough to express the 
instinctive indignation of the unsophisticated mind at this 
slanderous imputation upon God and at the perverse reason- 
ing with which it is supported. Is it possible to suppose 
that a human being, created with a will set against holiness 
and efficiently caused to exercise his evil propensities, would 
still be responsible for the possession of this will and for 
the exercise of these propensities? Yet this must be true, 
if the moral quality of activity does not at all depend upon 
its cause. God might make a man evil, and yet for this evil, 
not God, but man might be responsible. This can not be. 
We can hold man responsible for his evil nature only upon 
the assumption that man is himself, in some proper sense, the 
originator of it. I do not now inquire whether there may 
not be a race-unity and a race responsibility, in virtue of 
which humanity is an organic whole, and constitutes one 
moral person before God. I only claim that no man’s evil 
dispositions can be accounted guilty unless their origin can 
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be traced back -to some self-determined transgression com- 
mitted either in his individual capacity or in his connection 
with the race. We are guilty only of that sin which we 
have originated or have had a part in originating.* Indeed, 
there is no other sin than this. Sin is never God’s work 
but always man’s. Within the bounds of the human 
race—and of this only we are speaking—sin is not caused 
by beings or by things outside of us. It is due neither 
directly to God’s efficiency nor indirectly to the circum- 
stances in which God has placed us. ~Man’s sin comes from 
himself, and each man is tempted when he is drawn away 
by his own lust and enticed. 


DETERMINISM AS UNSCRIPTURAL AS FATALISM. 


The view just combated, although it strenuously asserts 
the personality of God, is virtually a system of fatalism. 
Man’s acts are all determined for him from without. Not 
only the natural power which is used in performing them, 
but their moral quality itself, is the result of God’s efficient 
agency. Fortunately no extensive body of Christians has 
ever held this view. But there has been another view 
almost equally pernicious and which still has great currency. 
It is the view that man’s acts are all determined from within, 
so determined by his inborn tendencies and dispositions that 
his life is nothing but a necessary manifestation of inherited 
character. All action is simply an unfolding of the nature, 
and can not be different from that nature in kind. Man’s 


*Some would prefer to add, ‘‘or with the origination of which we have 
had sympathy.” But aside from the obvious objection that to be guilty of 
sympathizing with another’s sin is not precisely to be guilty of committing 
that sin (the two are distinguished in Romans i, 32), I can not think that 
this explanation of the common guilt of the race gives their full and natural 
meaning to phrases in Romans v, 12-19, such as ‘for that all sinned” (aorist, 
verse 12), **through one trespass” (verse 18). Compare 1 Corinthians xv, 
22; 2 Corinthians v, 14. The vast majority of men have never individually 
heard of Adam’s sin; how then can they be said to sympathize with it? 
Is not this a sinning 4#ke Adam, instead of sinning wth him; a fall through 
individual trespasses, rather than through the ‘‘one trespass” of the 
‘fone man?” 
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freedom is simply freedom to act conformably to his existing 
evil inclination. That inclination he has no power to modify 
or check. This view may be called determinism, as the 
former view was called fatalism. It grants a freedom 
action, but denies a freedom /fvom action. Man does as he 
pleases, but he can not please differently. And yet, 
although the inborn tendencies determine the life by an 
absolute necessity, man is held responsible for his activi- 
ties, because they are determined, not from without, but 
from within. 

Now before indicating the precise point of error in this 
view, let us test it by certain well known facts of our expe- 
rience. The theory denies the existence of any power in 
man to check or to modify his prevailing inclination. The 
man’s volitions must correspond with his evil nature. He 
has power to manifest his character in action, but he has no 
power to change his character. Is this true? The carnal 
mind is enmity to God. Must every man, therefore, com- 
mit the sin against the Holy Ghost? I do not ask whether 
the commission of this sin may not be expected in the case 
of every sinner who continues in willful rebellion. I simply 
ask whether this sin against the Holy Ghost is to be expected 
in the case of every sinner at once, or at the beginning of 
his conscious transgression. You answer in the negative. 
You grant, then, that the sinner has power to avoid that 
sin—that in this case, at least, he has a freedom from as 
well as a freedom “. Is this freedom wholly the result 
of special grace? Then if, apart from extraordinary. in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, this sin against the Holy Ghost 
would uniformly be committed at the first moment of moral 
consciousness, are not all moral conditions short .of that 
sin solely due to God, and is not every man practically as 
guilty as if he had already committed it? But this seems 
clearly inconsistent with the special guilt attaching to its 
commfssion. Why is it that, unlike fallen angels, man has 
yet to commit a sin which will put him beyond the reach 
of mercy? We seem compelled to recognize here a rem- 
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nant of freedom. Man is not borne on irresistibly by his evil 
nature, so that, apart from the special power of God, he 
must at once and inevitably commit the sin against the 
Holy Ghost. 


FuRTHER PROOFS OF A REMAINING FREEDOM. 


Apply the principle still further. We must grant that 
even the unregenerate man has power to choose a less 
degree of sin instead of a greater; he can refuse altogether 
to yield to certain temptations; he can do outwardly good 
acts with imperfect motives; he can even seek God from 
considerations of self-interest. We do not claim that the 
unregenerate man can do any act, however insignificant, 
which can fully meet God’s approval or answer the demands 
of his law. Much less do we claim that the unregenerate 
man can, of himself, change his fundamental preference for 
self and sin into a supreme love for God. But then, while 
we recognize inborn tendencies to evil and a bent of will 
contracted by persistent transgression, it is of great impor- 
tance to remember that this is not the whole of the man. 
There is a residuum of power by which he may render 
himself more or less depraved. No man will be condemned 
in the final judgment solely because of what he was born 
with—judgment shall be rendered according to the deeds 
done in the body. 

It is not true that the only probation is the probation 
of the race in Adam. There is an individual probation, 
also, in which each man decides his destiny. Those who 
are shut out from God’s mercy at the last will be shut out 
because they would not come to him that they might have 
life. Human existence in this world is not a mere sponta- 
neous development of evil. As all men have freedom in 
thinking—as all men can suspend the action of mere asso- 
ciation, and can select the objects of their thought in mat- 
ters that are merely secular—so in matters of the soul, 
when God’s claims are presented to the intellect, there is a 
power in every sinner to suspend present evil action and 
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judgment, and to fasten attention upon the considerations 
which urge obedience to God. If we say that in the ab- 
sence of love for holiness there is no motive for even this 
slight and preliminary attention to the truth, I answer that 
there is still a natural propension toward abstract truth, 
besides the admonitions of conscience and the impulses of 
self-interest, which may be appealed to in the case of every 
sinner who has not yet sinned the sin unto death, and said 
with Satan: ‘‘Evil, be thou my good!” And that this 
natural self-interest is not in itself sinful God himself shows 
when he addresses the warnings and invitations of his word 
both to men’s hopes and to men’s fears. 


CERTAINTY, NOT NECESSITY. 


In the old Greek tragedy the furies pursued men to 
wretched deaths, because these men had unwittingly com- 
mitted some offense against divine or human law. CE£dipus 
can say that his evil deeds have been suffered rather than 
done. But Christian ethics is obliged to found responsi- 
bility upon freedom. Somewhere we must find an orig- 
inating act which we either ourselves committed or in 
which we had a part. Somewhere we must find a point 
where we can say: It might have been otherwise. In 
every thing which the conscience recognizes as sin, the plea 
of absolute necessity bars all guilt, remorse, or punishment. 
And here is the error of that form of Calvinism which it is 
my present object to criticise. It is the error of putting in 
the link of xecessity between man’s fundamental disposition 
and his individual choices. Volitions are conceived of as 
mere hands upon the dial that indicate the internal struc- 
ture of the clock. Will has no power to react upon the 
interior mechanism, and so change the direction or kind of 
its movement. Upon this view there should be no power 
of suspending evil action in any given case, no power of 
directing the attention to opposing considerations, no power 
of summoning up motives to good, no power of seeking 
help from God. 
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In this respect it seems to me that we are called upon to 
retreat from Jonathan Edwards's philosophy to the posi- 
tions of Scripture. Edwards held that volition must always 
follow inclination, and that an act of will contrary in its 
nature to the soul’s fundamental preference was inconceiv- 
able and impossible.* But Adam was created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness—how was it possible that Adam 
could ever fall? The Christian’s deepest love is love for 
God—how is it possible that the Christian can ever sin? 
Here are cases where the volitions are not mere manifesta- 
tions of the soul’s fundamental preference. How will Jon- 
athan Edwards explain them? He does not pretend to 
explain them. You may look his works through and find 
no solution of the problem. These are outlying facts which 
could not be reconciled with his theory of the will, and 
their existence proves his theory insufficient, however cor- 
rect in its main features it may be. 

Both Calvin and Augustine were broader than Edwards. 
They held that Adam at least had a power of contrary 
choice—not that he could choose good and choose evil at 
the same time, but that he had power to change his choice 
of good into a choice of evil—a power which he actually 
exercised in the fall. The race which fell in him has, 
indeed, lost the power to change its moral condition by 
an act of will, but its present state is referable to a free 
act, in which in the person of its first father it consciously 


* Edwards, it is true, calls this necessity a ‘‘philosophical necessity,” 
and insists that he means by the phrase nothing more nor less than cer- 
tainty (‘‘ Freedom of the Will,’? page 10). But there are passages in his 
treatise which imply much more than this. For example, he ascribes to 
future free acts the same necessity that belongs to an act done in the past 
(page 77). Motive is cause, and renders other volition than the one put 
forth causeless and.impossible. Motive acts as inevitably as a mechanical 
cause, and volition is its effect, passively produced or modified (page 53). 
‘*The will, at the time of that diverse or opposite leading act or inclina- 
tion, and when actually under the influence of it, is not able to exert itself 
to the contrary, to make an alteration in order to a compliance”.—a sen- 
tence which is either meaningless, or means that a man can not change any 
inclination or purpose which he has once formed. 
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and wickedly apostatized from God. Calvin* and Augus- 
tine ¢ both recognized, as Edwards never did, that in spite of 
this transgression of the race in Adam and the.inherited de- 
pravity that has resulted therefrom, each individual has a 
power of his own to check and to modify his evil nature, 
and to make himself more or less guilty in the sight 
of God. Man is not wholly a development of inborn 
tendencies, a manifestation of original sin. The corrupt 
tree,. says Augustine, may produce the wild fruit of 
morality, though it can not produce the divine fruit of grace. 
There is still left a power to resist depravity and to attend 
to truth, just as the Christian man has still left a power to 
put forth evil volitions which contradict the governing dis- 
position of his soul. 


Man Cuooses BETWEEN MorIvEs. 


It is a great gain to doctrine and to conduct when we 
learn that character does not absolutely bind us. Christian 
character does not bind the Christian to be holy. Adam's 
and Satan’s originally holy character did not absolutely bind 
them. They had power not only to choose ways of acting 
out their fundamental choice, but they had power of chang- 
ing that choice. Not only had they power to choose be- 


*Calvin, Inst. Rel. Chr. I,xv, 8: ‘*Man was endowed with free will, 
by which, if he had chosen, he might have obtained eternal life. Adam 
could have stood if he would, since he fell merely by his own will, but be- 
cause his will was, flexible to either side, and he was not endowed with con- 
stancy to persevere, therefore he so easily fell. Yet his choice of good and 
evil was free, and not only so, but his mind and will were possessed of con- 
summate rectitude, and all his organic parts were rightly disposed to obe- 
dience, till destroying himself, he corrupted all his excellences. 

It would have been unreasonable that God should be confined to this con- 
dition to make man so as to be altogether incapable either of choosing or 
of committing any sin.” 

TAugustine, De Correptione et Gratia, c. 13: ‘*While all men are 
evil, they have, through free will, added [to original sin] some more, some 
less.” De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, ii, 1: ‘‘ Added to the sin of their 
birth sins of their own commission.” II, 4: ‘‘Neither denies our liberty 
of will whether to choose an evil or a good life, nor attributes to it so 
much power that it can avail any thing without God’s grace, or that it can 
change itself from evil to good.” 
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tween different expressions of motive, but they had power 
to choose between motives themselves. Both in the fall and 
at conversion there is such a new choice of motive. Mo- 
tives are not properly causes, but only occasions, of our 
action. The man himself is the cause. Motives do not 
compel, they rather persuade the will. The will acts 7x 
wew of motives. And so we may give a new definition 
of free agency, considered as a condition of responsibility, 
and as distinguished from that spiritual freedom, first men- 
tioned, which is identical with perfect conformity to the 
divine law. Free agency—to give a formula which will 
apply to all responsible beings, perfect and imperfect, fallen 
and unfallen—is the soul’s power to choose between mo- 
tives, and to direct its subsequent activities according to the 
motive thus chosen. , 

In secular concerns this choice between motives is no 
uncommon thing. We know what it is to choose a pro- 
fession, and we know that this choice is a very different 
thing from the following of the profession thus chosen. 
In religious concerns this choice between motives is the 
event of a lifetime, whether it be the one decision for good 
in the lifetime of the individual or the one decision for evil 
in the lifetime of the race. That decision once made, and 
the motive, whether good or evil, once chosen, affection 
and habit will make it harder and harder to change the de- 
cision and to reverse the choice. Evil doing will give rise 
_ to a diseased state, in which the will is so weak that it is 
certain never to break its bonds without divine help. He 
that commits sin becomes the slave of sin, and will never 
emerge into freedom until Christ stretches out his hand to 
deliver. But even this certainty of continuous evil activity 
is not necessity, and the fact that this evil activity is self- 
originated and self-maintained is an all-sufficient ground 
of responsibility and condemnation, both in conscience and 
before God’s bar. 

In Julius Miiller’s ‘‘ Doctrine of Sin” there is frankly rec- 
ognized, both in the individual and in the race as a whole, an 
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already existing determination to evil. There isa bent of the 
will, prior to individual volitions, which can not be explained 
as mere habit, and which amounts to an active preference of 
selfishness and sin. Thus far Julius Miller grants to deter- 
minism an element of truth. But then he declares that this 
existing determination to evil is partly limited by the will’s 
remaining power of choice, and is partly ‘traceable to 
a former self-determination. In my judgment the great 
German theologian has given us the best extant discussion 
of the subject, and with his conclusions, so far as man’s 
present state is concerned, I substantially agree. I recog- 
nize such a thing as character—affections set in the direc- 
tion of wrong or right, and endowed with power to persuade 
the will, and that with infallible certainty—because the will 
itself has made them what they are, and even now cher- 
ishes them. Even in the case of congenital bias toward 
evil we are responsible for the evil affections we inherit, 
because we are not simply individuals, but also members 
of a common humanity, which, in its first father, determined 
itself against God. But the complementary truth must 
never be forgotten, that these affections, formed as they are, 
are still subject, in some degree, to will, and that will is con- 
tinually under the necessity either of resisting or of reaffirm- 
ing them. The man’s opportunity to choose between mo- 
tives is a constant one, and whether he actually change his 
motive or not, he knows that he is not yet wholly deprived 
of his power to change it. 


THIS IS NOT A CHOICE WITHOUT MOTIVE. 


Of course, the objection will be raised that this choice 
between motives must be a choice without motive, and 
that such an act of pure will is neither conceivable nor 
rational. We grant, with Calderwood, that an act of pure 
will is unknown in consciousness. There is no volition 
without motive, no putting forth of power without a reason 
for its exercise. We even dissent from Calderwood when, 
very inconsistently with his statement already mentioned, 
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he ascribes to will, in the initial act of attention, a freedom 
from the influence of motive. We maintain, on the con- 
trary, that everywhere and always the will acts only in 
view of motives, and that the theory of liberty which repre- 
sents will as existing in an undetermined state, or as deter- 
mining itself without motive or against the strongest mo- 
tive, is repugnant both to consciousness and to reason. 
The choice to attend to considerations prompting a different 
course from that which we are now pursuing is never made 
but for a reason, and that reason may be found both in 
instincts from within and in incitements from without. Mo- 
tives are commonly compounded of external presentations 
and of internal dispositions. In freely choosing between mo- 
tives the man is influenced by motives—by one motive more 
than by another ; otherwise motives are a mere impertinence, 
and the man may make up his decision entirely without 
them. There can always be found a reason for changing 
from one motive to another—aye, even in the case of ca- 
pricious acts, so-called, where the reason is simply the 
gratification of a lawless independence. 

A reason, but not a cause. A persuasive influence, but 
not a constraining power. The cause, the power, are in 
the free will that chooses. That will infallibly chooses 
according to motive, but it is not determined by motive. 
Will is itself the determiner. Here is an act of abso- 
lute origination—an act inexplicable to the logical under- 
standing. With Sir William Hamilton, we accept the fact 
that the will is an undetermined cause, upon the simple 
testimony of consciousness. But it may be questioned 
whether the whole difficulty in the case does not arise from 
taking the word motive in a mechanical sense, and from 
forgetting that the motive is nothing but the man. All 
motive is in the last analysis internal. Motive is simply 
the man in a certain state of feeling or desire. And will is 
nothing but this same man choosing. 

The man may have many desires, and therefore many 
motives, some lower, some higher, but prior to his decision 
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no one of these motives may be stronger than another. It 
is the soul’s choosing to yield to the one rather than to the 
other that gives that one its strength. It becomes the pre)\ 
vailing motive only by the soul’s determining to follow it) 
and identify itself with it. As before choice it may be 
said that the motive was only the man, so after choice it 
may be said that the man is nothing but his motive—at 
least until, at some new epoch of his experience, he gives 
himself up to some new impulse that clamors for control. 
So man is not a creative first cause, for the reason that he 
only chooses between impulses previously existing—a drop 
of water, as a French writer has said, which chooses whether 
it will flow into the Rhine or into the Rhone. The forces 
that bear it onward are not of its own making, any more 
than the drop of water makes the force of gravitation. 
Man can choose his direction only, whether towards holi- 
ness or unholiness, Satan or God, heaven or hell. Yet 


determining what his motive shall be, he determines his 
character; that is, he determines himself, he is in the high- 
est sense self-determined, and therefore solely responsible, 
not only for his present character, but for all the executive 
acts which flow therefrom.* 


INTERACTION OF DESIRE AND WILL. 


Man is one, and desire and will always go together. 
They act and react upon each other. The will may strengthen 
or weaken the desires by directing the attention to or from 
the objects adapted to excite them. Man may thus, to a 
certain extent, change his course and modify his character. 
The desires, in turn, act upon the will and influence its 


*Since writing the above I find in the Princeton Review, for 1856, 
pages 514, 515, an extended notice of William Lyall’s ‘Intellect, Emo- 
tions, and Moral Nature.”’ (Edinburgh: Constable & Co. 1855). From 
that work the following lines are quoted with approval: ‘The will follows 
reasons, inducements, but it is not caused. It obeys, or it acts under in- 
ducement, but it does so sovereignly. . . . It exhibits the phenomena 
of activity in relation to the very motive it obeys. It obeys it rather than 
another. It determines in reference to it that this is the very motive which 
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decisions, without, however, destroying its power to accept 
or reject their suggestions. Which comes first, desire or 
will? It is like asking: Which comes first, strength: or 
exercise? In this last case, we should answer: Either may 
come first. Strength usually comes first, and is the condi- 
tion of exercise. But there are cases when strength is 
greatly reduced and only exercise will restore it. Then 
exercise comes before strength. So, in the case of our 
ordinary action, desire seems to precede will;.in the crises 
of our history, will seems to precede desire. 

In the cognition of beauty who can tell which goes 
before, the intellectual apprehension or the state of the sen- 
sibility? Do you say the man must first know in order to 
feel? Chronologically, yes; for his feeling must have an 
object, and this the intellect must furnish. Logically, no; 
for no man can see a beauty which he does not love, and 
the taste conditions the intellectual apprehension. So both 
desire and will are involved in every moral act; each affects 
the other. Yet in certain acts the one element may be 
more prominent than the other, the one may precede the 
other. Logically, desire may come first, but chronologic- 
ally will. 


THE WILL AS RELATED TO ORIGINAL SIN. 


The views presented in this paper are partly intended to 
constitute a supplement and modification of those advocated 
by the author in former numbers of this REview.* That 
there may be no mistake with regard to their nature, let me 
here sum up what has been said thus far, and distinguish my 
position as precisely as possible from other schemes with 
which it might be confounded. 
it will obey. ‘here is undoubtedly this phenomenon exhibited, the will 
obeying, but elective, active in its obedience. If it be asked how this is 
possible, how the will can be under the influence of motive and yet possess 
an intellectual activity, we reply that this is one of those ultimate phe- 
nomena which must be admitted, while they can not be explained.” So we 
may add that in all fundamental choices the object chosen and the motive 


for choosing are one and the same thing. 
* Barrisr Review, 1880, pp. 527-550; 1881, pp. 30-47. 
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As to original:sin. The race is organically one. When 
Adam sinned and fell, all there was of human nature sinned 
and fell in him. By an act of free will he corrupted his 
nature, and all his posterity possess by inheritance that 
nature which corrupted itself in him. Adam’s act of will 
was an act of permanent choice, and we partake of it. The 
result of that act was a depraving of his affections, and 
we partake of them. I reject, however, that division of 
the human powers which classes affections under the head 
of will. I would speak of voluntary affections only in 
the sense that the will has originated, and that the will 
continues to cherish these affections. Both in the case 
of Adam and in the case of his posterity the settled 
choice of self as the end of living, and the evil affections 
which result therefrom, involve a moral inability to do 
right or to obey God, .while yet the natural ability remains. 
Man can change his evil desire, but he has no desire to 
change. The can-not is simply a will-not; though, until 


_ the Spirit of God deliver him, that will-not is a bondage as 


terrible and remorseless as any imprisonment behind iron 
bars. But it is a bondage for which the sinner is respon- 
sible and guilty, because it consists in nothing but his own 
active choice of evil. 

Not all sin, then, is personal. There was a first race-sin 
in which man’s will and affections freely and wickedly con- 
tracted a perverse bent and inclination. Only by identi- 
fying ourselves with Adam can we account for our birth 
with evil dispositions for which both conscience and Scrip- 
ture hold us guilty. But now as fo man's remaming free- 
dom. Neither Adam nor his posterity, in that first act 
of sin, lost their natural power of will, though fhey did lose 
their inclination to will conformably to God’s law. There 
was still in the case of Adam—there is still in the case of 
his posterity—-a power to check the manifestations of evil 
inclination, and at least indirectly and with imperfect mo- 
tives to seek its reversal. It is within man’s power to be 
more or less corrupt in his outward life, and to use with 
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more or less faithfulness the outward means of grace. In- 
born character does not so bind a man ‘that he has no indi- 
vidual probation. He has still the freedom which consists 
in choosing between motives; and inasmuch as this choice 
is not without motive, but is made for a reason, there is 
previous certainty of an evil choice, while yet the soul has 
perfect power to make a right one. Thus I would exclude 
both the hyper-Calvinistic determinism which would make 
the life of each individual simply the evolution of his inher- 
ited depravity, and also the Arminian theory of the uncer- 
tainty of human action, which would make it impossible 
for God either to foreordain or to foreknow the future. 


THE Witt AcTIvVE In CONVERSION. 


Although the Scriptures teach that God only can give 
the new heart, sinners are exhorted in Scripture to make to 
themselves a new heart. Regeneration is plainly not a 
mechanical work of God, but a work of personal influence 


upon the sinner’s affections. Nor is it an influence exerted . 


only through the truth, as if man were the only agent, and 
moral suasion were the only method God could employ to 
change man’s will. We repel the notion that the only 
communication between spirit and spirit is through truth; 
for this is a virtual denial of the Christian’s union with 
Christ and of God’s personal communion with the human 
soul. We know of an influence exerted by the orator, 
which is above and beyond that of the words he speaks. 
We know of a power of personal influence that passes that 
of argument. There is a subtle magnetism in the presence 
of a noble friend that disarms objection and opens the heart 
to his persuasions ere we are aware. There is an atmos" 
phere of purity and truth and love enwrapping some de- 
voted souls that draws us to them and makes us trust every 
thing they say. Aye, there seem to be subtle laws, only 
obscurely understood as yet, in accordance with which soul 
comes into contact with soul, and acts directly upon soul, 
thaugh sundered far by space, and deprived of all physical 
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intermediaries. So Christ’s entrance into the soul and join- 
ing himself to it has power to change the heart. The 
renewing Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, and in that new con- 
tact of the human spirit with the divine the soul is trans- 
formed into the image of him who first created it. 

But this personal presence of Christ does not constrain 
or compel. Rather is there a new consciousness of strength 
and a new sense of freedom. Lifted up into this new divine 
companionship, and penetrated with this new divine life, 
there is a soul-absorbing penitence for sin and submission 
to the Savior. God’s working in the soul to will and to do 
has for its result and accompaniment the soul’s working out 
of its own salvation. The great change which, looked at 
from the divine side, we call regeneration, when looked at 
from the human side, may be called conversion. Regenera- | 
tion has logical, but not chronological, precedence of con- 
version. Man turns only as God turns him, indeed; but it is 
equally true that man is never to wait for God’s working. 
If he is ever regenerated it must be in and through a move- 
ment of his own will, in which he turns to God as uncon- 
strainedly, and with as little consciousness of God’s opera- 
tion upon him, as if, no such operation of God were involved 
in the change. And in preaching we are to press upon men 
the claims of God and their duty of immediate submission 
to Christ, with the certainty that they who do so submit 
will subsequently recognize this new and holy activity 
of their own wills as due to the working within them 
of divine power. 


ForRMAL FREEDOM May BEcoME REAL FREEDOM. 


So we come back at last to the point from which we set 
out. The freedom which consists in the power to choose 
between motives is to be so used under grace that we may 
through it enter into that higher freedom which consists in 
the glad surrender of all our powers to God. In the fall 
man lost the latter, while he retained the former. Only the 
grace of God can restore that harmony of the human will 
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with the law of holiness, for which man was originally 
made. Formal freedom, as the Germans call the mere 
power to put forth single volitions externally conformed to 
law, isnot enough. Man needs veal freedom, by which phrase 
those same Germans designate the power to love God with 
all the heart, and so to live according to the idea of man’s 
being. This real freedom, this freedom in the highest sense, 
is partially restored in regeneration; it will be perfectly 
restored when we awake in Christ’s likeness. In the case 
of the saints in heaven, the formal freedom will be merged 
in the real, and will be made the organ for its manifestation, 
as it is in the case of God himself, and they shall be perfect, 
even as their Father in heaven is perfect. The highest 
freedom involves a certainty of holy character and of holy 
action, for it is a state in which mind and heart and will, all 
the outgoing powers and all the inner being, are set, with- 
out the shadow of a fear or the chance of wavering, in one 
pure and everlasting fixedness of devotion to duty and of 
likeness to God. 

And so faith leads to freedom. The soul at one with 
God and inspired by God becomes a center of force in the 
universe, an originator and communicator of holy influence 
in the highest sense in which this is possible to the creature. 
In becoming the servants of Christ we become the Lord’s 
freemen, for only he whom the Son makes free is free 
indeed. But another use of our formal freedom is possible. 
We may use it to rivet yet more tightly the manacles of 
sense and sin, so that escape, from being difficult, becomes 
hopeless. We may make ourselves the slaves of selfishness, 
the sport of passion, mere waifs upon the roaring sea of cir- 
cumstance, mere ‘passive and brute tools of the evil one. 
Now for a time there is possible a turning of the thoughts 
to God and to the motives for repentance. But the day 
will come when character will become indurated, when self- 
interest will be of less account than hatred to God, when 
there will be no motives longer to which even God can ap- 
peal in order to save. So the soul, which was meant to 
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have a potency second only to God’s, becomes impotent. In 
losing God it has lost itself. It has used its remainder of 
freedom only to reiterate and confirm the first evil choice 
of humanity, and to put real freedom permanently be- 
yond its reach. While the righteous reign with God, 
true lords and free, the ungodly are not so, but are like 
the chaff which the wind driveth away, helpless, worthless, 
outcast forever. 


ForMAL FREEDOM May Leap To Firxity IN EvIt. 


The current tendency to believe in,a probation after 
death must be considered as a historical judgment upon the 
erroneous postulates of the later New England theology. 
That theology is, in its innermost principle, atomistic. 
The race is nothing—the individual is all. Since there is no 
race responsibility and no common guilt, a fair probation in 
the next world is demanded in the case of those who have 
had no individual or proper probation in this.* This method 
of reasoning can not be met except by reaffirming the 
old truth which the New England theology has denied; 
namely, that of a fair probation of the whole race in Adam, 
and the universal guilt and condemnation of mankind on 
account of its common fall in him. Whatever comes to us 
in the way of opportunity and privilege since that first sin 
is of grace, not of debt. Our individual probation gives us 

* Dr. G. H. Emerson, a leading Universalist, in his ‘‘ Doctrine of Pro- 
bation Examined,” points out very forcibly this tendency of the New Eng- 
land theology. ‘‘The truth,” he says, ‘‘at once of ethics and of Scripture, 
that sin is in its permanent essence a free choice, however for a time it may 
be held in mechanical combination with the notion of moral opportunity 
arbitrarily closed, can never mingle with it, and must, in the logical out- 
come, permanently cast it off.”” Dr. Newman Smyth, in his Introduction to 
‘¢Dorner’s Eschatology,” suggests that we must either, with Julius Miiller, 
find a fair probation in a pre-existent state, or else, with Dorner, grant one after 
death. Neither Dr. Emerson nor Dr. Smyth could reach their conclusions 
of Universalism and of future probation, respectively, if they seriously held 
to the oneness of the race and its common fall in Adam. The doctrine of 
a fair probation of mankind at the beginning is needed to prevent the infer- 


ence that there must be a further probation, if not universal salvation in the 
world to come, 
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more than a fair chance. And since no man has a right to 
demand this zew chance at the hands of God, it is optional 
with God to how maiy it shall be extended and how long it 
shall continue. As he has provided the redemption it is 
for him to settle its terms. Scripture alone can determine 
when the day of grace shall end; and while Scripture seems 
to intimate that in the judgment none shall be condemned 
solely on account of the common sin of the race in Adam 
and that the grace of Christ shall avail to the salvation 
of all who have not consciously and personally transgressed, 
it seems to declare with equal plainness that the present is 
the last scene of probation, that there is a law written on 
the heart by which all men shall be tried, that even the 
heathen are without excuse, and that after the opportunities 
of this mortal state are over there is a departure of each 
soul to its own place, whether that be one of sin or holi- 
ness, of happiness or misery. Here there are motives pre- 
sented on either side, and every man has power either to 
resist the evil and guilty tendencies of the nature, with the 
certainty that such struggle will be aided and blessed of 
God, or to confirm the sinful affections, so that no influences 
which God can consistently use will avail to save. And 
the decisions of this life are final. Will is not independent 
of motive, and all motives to good must be furnished by 
God. The wicked are, indeed, in the next world subjected 
to suffering. But suffering has, in itself, no reforming 
power. Unless accompanied by special renewing influences 
of the Spirit of God, it only hardens and embitters the soul. 
We have no Scripture evidence that such influences of the 
Spirit are exerted after death upon the still impenitent, but 
abundant evidence, on the contrary, that the moral condi- 
tion in which death finds men is their condition forever. 
After death comes, not probation, but judgment, and there 
is a great gulf fixed between the righteous and the wicked, 
which finite spirits can not pass, and which the grace of 
God will not. 

This, then, is the new Calvinism which I would advo- 
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; and to God’s sovereignty in regeneration. God does not 
it give the same influences to all, nor to any, all the influences 
. which, in his abstract omnipotence, he can. There are in- 
m fluences of his Spirit which may be resisted. There are other 
. influences which are sufficient to secure acceptance of Christ, 
d when without them men would persevere in iniquity and be 
lost. God is not under bonds to give any of these to sin- 
. ners, nor will he give them after the short Summer of this 
life is past. When he does give them, in any degree, resist- 
4 ance.on the part of the sinner involves a new guilt and con- * 
‘ demnation. They will become effectual to no man’s salva- p 
; tion, unless that man freely yield to the divine persuasion 3 
and choose for his supreme motive the love of God. We 
have emphasized hitherto the divine element in this great 


fundamental change. _ Let us not leave men in ignorance 
of the human element which the Scriptures connect insep- 
arably with it. We have taught that God works in us to 
will and to do of his good pleasure. Let us teach also that : 
men must work out their own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling. Only thus will the Christian learn that he must by 
perseverance prove his faith to be true. Only thus will the : 
sinner learn that the whole guilt of his soul’s destruction 
will rest upon himself. For both the Christian and the 
sinner are exhorted to work, to strive, to seek. We are 
responsible not only for all we can do ourselves, but for all 
we can secure from God. God’s work and man’s work form 
one whole. To ignore God’s work is to destroy our hope. 
To ignore man’s work is to destroy our responsibility. 
What God hath joined together let not man put asunder. 
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BooKs—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Beginnings of History, according to the Bible and the Traditions of 
Oriental Peoples, from the Creation of Man to the Deluge. By 
FRANCOIS LENORMANT, Professor of Archeology at the National Li- 
brary of France, etc.; translated from the second French edition, 
with an Introduction by Francis Brown, Associate Professor in Bib- 
lical Philology, Union Theological Seminary.* 

‘THe BEGINNINGS OF Hisrory,” by Frangois Lenormant, is 
the attempt of a distinguished scholar to reduce to a systematic 
and philosophical narrative the legends of Asiatic prehistoric civ- 
ilization upon the basis of the opening chapters of Genesis. 
The author, while a strong adherent of the Catholic Church of 
France, accepts the scientific theory upon which a division is 
made of the Pentateuch into the two versions Elohist and Jeho- 
vist. He is outspoken in his own defense, both as a Christian 
and as a critical man of science against those who are unfor- 
tunate enough to conceive that these two characters are incom- 
patible. His book does indeed, as he says, touch directly 
questions of the utmost gravity and of the most delicate nature, 
As a scholar he utterly refuses to recognize the distinction sought 
to be made between Christian science and the science of free 
thought. To him there is but one science, needing no quali- 
fying epithet which lays aside theological questions as foreign to 
its domain, and raises no questions as to the religious convictions 
of investigators. Should he have come upon an apparent anti- 
nomy between science and religion he would have given the 
two contrary statements equal publicity, feeling certain that later 
investigation would’ solve the problem and reduce the differences 
to harmony. But as yet he has come upon no such contradic- 
tions, and in his view of the case it does not seem possible that 
science and religion ever should have any conflicts, since ‘the 
two domains are absolutely distinct and not exposed to collision.” 
He defines his position further by saying: ‘‘The submission of 
the Christian to the authority of the Church in all that relates 
to those teachings of faith and morals to be drawn from the 
books of the Bible, does not at all interfere with the entire liberty 


*New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. Cincinnati: Walden & 
Stowe. Price, $2.50. 
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of the scholar, when the question comes up of deciding the char- 
acter of the narratives, the interpretation to be accorded to them 
from the historical stand-point, their degree of originality, or the 
manner in which they are connected with the traditions found 
among other peoples, who were destitute of the help of divine 
inspiration ; and, lastly, the date and mode of composition of the 
various writings comprised in the Scriptural canon. Here scien- 
tific criticism resumes all its rights. It is quite justified in freely 
approaching these various questions, and nothing stands in the 
way of its taking its position upon the ground of pure science, 
which demands the consideration of the Bible, under the same 
conditions as any other book of antiquity, examining it from the 
same stand-points, and applying to it the same critical methods, 
and we need fear no diminution of .the real authority of .our 
sacred books from examination and discussion of this nature, 
provided that it be made in a truly impartial spirit, as free from 
hostile prejudice as from a narrow timidity.” 

It is with these principles that he proceeds to the discussion 
of the documentary theory respecting the origin of the Pentateuch : 
‘*Thus I do not believe it possible to continue to hold the opin- 
ion of the so-called unity of composition of the books of the 
Pentateuch. It is my conviction as a scholar that a century of 
external and internal criticism of the text has led to positive 
results on this point, which I have not accepted without demur, 
though finally compelled to yield to evidence. . . . How 
then should the first chapters of Genesis be regarded? As a 
revealed account or as a human tradition preserved by inspired 
writers as the most ancient record of their race? ‘This is the 
problem which I have been led to examine in comparing the 
narrations of the Sacred Book with those current long before the 
time of Mésheh among nations whose civilizations dated back 
into the remote past, with whom Israel was surrounded, from 
among whom it came out. As far as I myself am concerned 
the conclusion from this study is not doubtful. That which we 
read in the first chapters of Genesis is not an account dictated 
by God himself, the possession of which was the exclusive privi- 
lege of the chosen people. It is a tradition whose origin is lost 
in the night of the remotest ages, and which all the great nations 
of Western Europe possessed in common, with some variations. 
The very form given it in the Bible is so closely related to that 
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which has been lately discovered in Babylon and Chaldea, it 
follows so exactly the same course that it is quite impossible 
for me to doubt any longer that it has the same origin.” 

From the stand-point of Protestant orthodoxy there is one 
lapse in this argument for which M. Lenormant must be held 
accountable, and that is that where the evidence as to the date 
ef the Pentateuch is so vague, he should go so far out of his 
way to attribute excessive antiquity to the inscriptions which have 
recently been discovered in Western Asia. From the stand-point 
of a defender of the Scriptures the integrity of the Biblical nar- 
rative is complete, its antiquity made certain by its own evidence 
and the presumption must be in its favor, not against it, in a 
comparative study. The burden of proof rests upon those who 
assert the superior antiquity of the Chaldzan records as we now 
find them. When he goes on to say that the inspiration of the 
Biblical narrative is shown by the change in the signification of 
the legend, by the elimination of the Chaldzean polytheism in 
in favor of the severest monotheism, he gives up to the oppo- 
nents of Christianity the only historical argument that can be 
found leading back to the one God, the Creator. Granted that 
there was a time in the history of the world when monotheism 
was unknown or forgotten, and its rediscovery is a miracle more 
stupendous than all the wonders of the Scriptural literature. 
If M. Lenormant can not see at this point a possible conflict be- 
tween his science and his Catholicism he must be so used to 
war that he is deaf even to the sound of a cannon. The induc- 
tions by which the author supports this presumption of the supe- 
rior antiquity of the Chaldzan fragments are capable upon his 
own showing of supporting quite an opposite theory. In the 
first place, in constructing an hypothesis of transmission, he 
says: ‘‘The family of Abraham carried this tradition with it in 
the migration which brought it from Ur of the Chaldees into 
Palestine, and even then it was doubtless already fixed, either in 
a written or an oral form, for beneath the expressions of the 
Hebrew text in more than one place appear certain things which 
can be explained only as expressions peculiar to the Assyrian 
language—as, for instance, the play of words in Genesis xi, 4, 
which clearly has its source in the analogy of the words zékru, 
remembrance, name, and sikurat, tower, pyramid with stories, in 
the last named idiom.”’ 
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Then, pursuing the same line of thought in the chapter on 
the legends which reveal a parallelism to the Biblical history of 
the first murder, he alludes to a philological detail which seems 
to him to indicate that the story of Cain and Abel was brought 
from Chaldza in a definite shape, a traditional redaction which 
the author of the Jehovist document had only to preserve, and 
that this supposed author had done so, at least in part: ‘‘ Yahveh 
said to Qain, on seeing the rankling jealousy which had sprung 
up in his heart against his brother Habel: ‘When thou hast not 
done well, sin places itself in ambush at thy door, and its appe- 
tite is turned toward thee.’ The participle vodé¢, here employed 
as a substantive, constitutes the only known Hebrew example of 
the verb vadé¢ taken in that sense which in Arabic is invariably 
given to rebaga, and sometimes to rebadha, whence the lion is 
described as rabbddh, that which holds itself in ambush; and 
morabedh is a soldier of the great guard. In Assyrian, on the 
other hand, vadag has the two current acceptations—the one as 
frequent as the other—of lying down, resting, or of lying in am- 
bush, spying. Furthermore, the Assyrian-Semitic name used to 
designate one o the principal classes of demons is rabig—he 
who holds himself in ambush, spreader of snares, corresponding 
to the Akkadian mashkim. ‘The seven Rabigi are numbered among 
the most redoubtable of the malevolent and infernal spirits. 
We find them again in the Rébidhaton of Mussulman demon- 
ology, where they are represented as fallen angels, who were cast 
out together with Adam. The demons, moreover, according to 
the Chaldaic conception, do not limit themselves, as here repre- 
sented, to lying in wait for man at the door of his dwelling, 
attacking him to his face, or following behind him in order to 
throw themselves upon him when he is not on his guard.” 

‘*In the thirteenth verse of the fourth chapter of Genesis 
Qain, stricken with the divine curse after his fratricide, says to 
Yahveh: ‘My crime is too great for me to carry the burden of 
it;? and he implores some lessening of his condemnation. Some 
modern interpreters translate: ‘My punishment is too great,’ 
taking avén here in a sense which is not usual. This does not 
seem to me justifiable. The idea of the sin, the burden of 
which weighs down and crushes him who has committed it, with 
the weight of moral remorse and of the material punishment to 
which it exposes him even in this life is frequently expressed in 
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which has been lately discovered in Babylon and Chaldea, it 
follows so exactly the same course that it is quite impossible 
for me to doubt any longer that it has the same origin.” 

From the stand-point of Protestant orthodoxy there is one 
lapse in this argument for which M. Lenormant must be held 
accountable, and that is that where the evidence as to the date 
of the Pentateuch is so vague, he should go so far out of his 
way to attribute excessive antiquity to the inscriptions which have 
recently been discovered in Western Asia. From the stand-point 
of a defender of the Scriptures the integrity of the Biblical nar- 
rative is complete, its antiquity made certain by its own evidence 
and the presumption must be in its favor, not against it, in a 
comparative study. The burden of proof rests upon those who 
assert the superior antiquity of the Chaldzan records as we now 
find them. When he goes on to say that the inspiration of the 
Biblical narrative is shown by the change in the signification of 
the legend, by the elimination of the Chaldzan polytheism in 
in favor of the severest monotheism, he gives up to the oppo- 
nents of Christianity the only historical argument that can be 
found leading back to the one God, the Creator. Granted that 
there was a time in the history of the world when monotheism 
was unknown or forgotten, and its rediscovery is a miracle more 
stupendous than all the wonders of the Scriptural literature. 
If M. Lenormant can not see at this point a possible conflict be- 
tween his science and his Catholicism he must be so used to 
war that he is deaf even to the sound of a cannon, The induc- 
tions by which the author supports this presumption of the supe- 
rior antiquity of the Chaldzan fragments are capable upon his 
own showing of supporting quite an opposite theory. In the 
first place, in constructing an hypothesis of transmission, he 
says: ‘‘The family of Abraham carried this tradition with it in 
the migration which brought it from Ur of the Chaldees into 
Palestine, and even then it was doubtless already fixed, either in 
a written or an oral form, for beneath the expressions of the 
Hebrew text in more than one place appear certain things which 
can be explained only as expressions peculiar to the Assyrian 
language—as, for instance, the play of words in Genesis xi, 4, 
which clearly has its source in the analogy of the words sikru, 
remembrance, name, and zékurat, tower, pyramid with stories, in 
the last named idiom.” 
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, Then, pursuing the same line of thought in the chapter on 
, the legends which reveal a parallelism to the Biblical history of 
the first murder, he alludes to a philological detail which seems 
: to him to indicate that the story of Cain and Abel was brought 
i from Chaldza in a definite shape, a traditional redaction which 
‘ the author of the Jehovist document had only to preserve, and ‘ 
, that this supposed author had done so, at least in part: ‘‘ Yahveh 
said to Qain, on seeing the rankling jealousy which had sprung 
: 


up in his heart against his brother Habel: ‘When thou hast not 

done well, sin places itself in ambush at thy door, and its appe- 

tite is turned toward thee.’ The participle vodé¢, here employed 

as a substantive, constitutes the only known Hebrew example of 

the verb radé¢ taken in that sense which in Arabic is invariably 

given to rebaga, and sometimes to rebadha, whence the lion is 

described as rabbaédh, that which holds itself in ambush; and 

mordbedh is a soldier of the great guard. In Assyrian, on the 

other hand, vadag has the two current acceptations—the one as 

frequent as the other—of lying down, resting, or of lying in am- 

bush, spying. Furthermore, the Assyrian-Semitic name used to 

designate one o the principal classes of demons is rabig—he 

' , who holds himself in ambush, spreader of snares, corresponding 

to the Akkadian mashkim. ‘The seven Rabigi are numbered among 

the most redoubtable of the malevolent and infernal spirits. : 

We find them again in the Rédidhaton of Mussulman demon- 

ology, where they are represented as fallen angels, who were cast 

out together with Adam. The demons, moreover, according to 

the Chaldaic conception, do not limit themselves, as here repre- 

sented, to lying in wait for man at the door of his dwelling, 

attacking him to his face, or following behind him in order to 

throw themselves upon him when he is not on his guard.” 
‘‘In the thirteenth verse of the fourth chapter of Genesis 

Qain, stricken with the divine curse after his fratricide, says to 

Yahveh: ‘My crime is too great for me to carry the burden of 

it;’ and he implores some lessening of his condemnation. Some 

modern interpreters translate: ‘My punishment is too great,’ 

taking avén here in a sense which is not usual. This does not 

seem to me justifiable. The idea of the sin, the burden of * 

which weighs down and crushes him who has committed it, with i 

the weight of moral remorse and of the material punishment to an 

which it exposes him even in this life is frequently expressed in 

VoL. V, No. 18—17 : 
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the Bible. The same idea and the same image exist in- the relig- 
ious poetry of Chaldza. The sin and the curse which it entails 
are therein represented as a burden, and like a dark pall which 
overpowers the man by its weight. ‘The voice which curses the 
covering like a pall and charges it with its weight.’ And in the 
outpourings of repentance the deity is implored to lighten this 
burden and to tear away this pall.” 

According to M. Lenormant these analogies, verbal and in 
the thought also, seem to imply that the Hebrew narrative, an- 
cient as it undoubtedly is, is a redaction of a legend belonging 
to the earlier Chaldzan civilization. But the fact remains that 
the simplicity of the Biblical story, its thoroughgoing mono- 
theism, its plain denunciation of sin could not have been wrought 
out of a history in which all these things were obscured or denied. 
To appeal to inspiration for a solution of the problem which M. 
Lenormant, as a scientist, has himself created, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, has accepted from other scientists, is a mere 
begging of the question. If inspiration was needed to set the 
Hebrew editors right after history had passed through the hands 
of the Chaldzans, it could have been used much more econom- 
ically at the outset with Abraham and the Terahites, who could 
have transmitted either orally or in writing the facts that are 
distorted in the marvelous Chaldzan tablets. Nor in the midst 
of the gloom and confusion incident to the study of an age so 
far distant from our own does there seem any presumption in 
looking upon the Biblical narrative as the one which, under all 
changes in language and localities, was handed down in a con- 
tinuous line from father to son until it was taken up finally in a 
language adapted to its preservation. Thus the truth would be 
not that **the exuberant polytheism which stamped the Chaldeo- 
Babylonish legend” was swept away by the authors of the Pen- 
tateuch, but that of the two histories descending to modern 
times on almost parallel lines, in languages intimately related to 
each other, the one had retained its antique purity while the 
other had been corrupted by a demoniac spiritualism, and that 
if there is at any point an obvious weakness in the Biblical nar- 
rative, that weakness is not due to the influence upon compara- 
tively late editors of a contemporary legend, but to the natural 
errors of fallen humanity, unable, even with its best efforts, single 
hearted to transmit a perfect history. 
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In his chapter on the First Sin the author has indirectly de- 
fined, as we would have it, the relation between the inspired writ- 
ings and the popular legends of Asia. Of the various myths 
respecting the tree of Paradise, he says: ‘‘The analogy of form 
between the myths and the Bible narrative is striking. It is 
doubtless the same tradition, but apprehended in quite another 
sense, symbolizing an invention in the material order, instead 
of being applied to the fundamental fact in the moral order 
and additionally disfigured by the monstrous conception too 
frequent among the pagans, which represents the divinity as a 
terrible and malignant power, jealous of the happiness and prog- 
ress of men. The spirit of error among the Gentiles has 
changed this mysterious symbolic reminder of the event which 
decided the condition of humanity.” So, also, in discussing 
the subject of the tempter: ‘‘ However it may be, my Chris- 
tian faith is not in the least affected by the admission that the 
inspired compiler of Genesis used, in relating the fall of the first 
human pair, a narrative which had assumed an entirely mythical 
character among the surrounding peoples, and that the form of 
the serpent attributed to the tempter may, in its origin, have been 
an essentially naturalistic symbol. Nothing compels us to accept, 
in its literal sense, the story of the third chapter of Genesis. One 
is perfectly justified, without for a moment departing from the 
orthodox belief, in considering it as a figure intended to impress 
a fact of a purely moral order upon the senses. Hence it is not 
the form of the narrative which makes the difference, but the 
dogma which it expresses, and this dogma of the fall of the hu- 
man race, in consequence of the perverted use which its authors 
made of their free will, is an eternal truth which nowhere else 
comes out with the same distinctness. It furnishes the sole solu- 
tion to the difficult problem which continually forces itself before 
the mind of man, and which no religious philosophy has ever 
succeeded in solving without revelation.” 

While there is a manifest lack of unity in the argument of 
this volume as shown, perhaps, in the extracts already given, few 
works on the primitive ages afford the student more valuable 
thought or occasionally more trouble to get at the thought of 
the author—trouble that has its value, though the effort is, at 
times, irksome. In its outline the treatise is simple enough. M. 
Lenormant, as has been indicated, deems the proof conclusive 
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that the portion of Genesis including the Creation and the Del- 
uge is a redaction in Hebrew, of uncertain date, from two writ- 
ings of great antiquity, which he calls the Jehovist and Elohist 
versions on account of the distinctive use of the two names for 
Deity, Yahveh and Elohim. He begins his work with a transla- 
tion of Genesis in which these two versions are carefully sepa- 
rated. An important point in the working out of his theory is 
the opinion that, of the two versions, the Jehovist is far the more 
ancient. ‘Then he takes up the narrative in a succession of criti- 
cal essays upon the Creation; the First Sin; the Kerubim and 
the Revolving Sword; the Fratricide; the parallel genealogies of 
Seth and Cain; the principle upon which these two genealogies 
were constructed; upon that difficult verse (Genesis vi, 2), ‘‘The 
children of God saw the daughtets of man that they were beau- 
tiful ; then they took for wives among them all those who pleased ;” 
and upon the Deluge. In these successive chapters the Biblical nar- 
rative is viewed in the light cast upon it by the primitive legends 
not only of the Asiatic nations but also those of Europe, Africa, 
and America. Let us endeavor by means of a few selections to 
compress into the limits of this journal the conclusions of the 
author upon each of the topics which we have mentioned. We 
can not, indeed, follow him through all the mazes of learning 
which he has threaded, but where he has reached a hypothesis 
satisfactory to himself naturally it will be best to present it in 
Miss Lockwood’s careful and faithful translation. Upon the dif- 
ferences among the nations as to the creation of man M. Lenor- 
mant’s statements are important. ‘The fundamental concepts 
of pantheism and emanatism. upon which were based the learned 
and proud religions of the ancient world, made it possible to leave 
in a state of vague uncertainty the origin and production of man. 
They were looked upon, in common with all things, as having 
sprung from the very substance of the divinity which was con- 
founded with the world; this coming forth had been a sponta- 
neons action through the development of the chain of emana- 
tions, and not the result of a free and determinate act of creative 
will, and there was very little anxiety shown to define, otherwise 
than under a symbolical and mytholical form the manner of that 
emanation which took place by a veritable act of spontaneous 
generation. . . . The religion of Zarathustra (Zoroaster) is 
the only one among the learned religions of the ancient world 
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which refers the creation to the voluntary act of a personal God, 
distinct from primordial matter.” Taking up the legendary 
opinion, so handsomely expanded in Plato’s symposium of the 
primal unity of the sexes, our author defends his translation of 
Genesis, setting forth the same thought: ‘‘ ‘Yahveh Elohim caused 
a deep sleep to fall upon the man and he slept; he took one of 
his sides and closed up the place with flesh. And Yaveh Elohim 
formed the side which he had taken from man into woman.’ So 
much for the account in the Jehovist document. In the Elohist 
we have, in the first place, ‘Elohim created man in his im- 
age; . . . male and female created he them.’ The use of 
the plural pronoun seems at first sight to suggest the notion of a 
pair of two distinct individuals. But farther on this pronoun, on 
the contrary, seems to apply to the nature of a double being, 
which, being male and female, constituted a single Adam. ‘Male 
and female created he them, and he blessed them and named 
heir name Adam.’ The text says Adam, not ha’ adam with the 
article, and the succeeding verse proves that the word here is . 
taken as an appellation, a proper name, and not as a general 
designation of the species.” 

The extracts already made from the chapter on the ‘First 
Sin” are probably sufficient for our purpose, but his conclusions 
as to the form of those beings placed to guard the gates of Eden 
after the fall are of great interest, whatever we may think of. 
their relation to the truth. ‘‘In any case, the Kerfibim set to 
guard the entrance to Gan Eden are undoubtedly the human- 
faced bulls peculiar to the architecture of the banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and this is one of the points where the Chal- 
dzo-Babylonian coloring of the story is most marked. ‘They 
watch at the gate of the garden of Paradise, after the manner 
of those whose images were stationed at the gates of palaces, 
temples, 2nd cities.” Passing to the phrase, ‘‘a flaming sword 
which turned every way,” for which he prefers the translation ‘‘a 
revolving sword,” he remarks: ‘‘ There is no question here of a 
weapon placed in the hands of each of the Kerfbim. This is 
an object apart, independent, singular, while the Kerfbim are 
plural. In other words, there are two of them, one on each side 
of the gate; nor do the angels, under the form of winged bulls, 
hold it in their hands; the /ahat hahereb is not put in motion— 
turned about by external action; endowed with proper motion, it 
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turns upon itself; this fact is clearly indicated by the use of the 
participle of the reflective voice Aithpa’el. . . . We have in 
one of the most ancient texts of Chaldaic poetry the distinct allu- 
sion to a mythological weapon entirely analogous to the ¢hakra 
of the Indian heroes, and corresponding in a very remarkable 
manner to the idea which is most naturally evoked by the very 
expressions of the Bible texts as to the nature of the ‘revolving 
sword.’ . . . ‘lhe weapon is designated—and this completes 
the similarity—by the word “tu, which is the regular Assyrian 
correspondent of the Hebrew /ahat. . . . ‘The ‘revolving 
sword’ of the third chapter of Genesis, as well as the Kerabim, 
is found again in the cuneiform documents, the thing no less 
than the word. Here, again, we are compelled to settle down 
upon Chaldzea as the point whence the narration started. But it 
is strange that the use of the weapon analogous to the “chakra of 
India, which is designated by the Hebrew expression /ahat hahereb 
hammith happeketh, does not make its appearance at the Assyrian 
epoch, either in the texts or in the monuments, and neither do 
we find traces of it among the peoples of Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine in their historic age. In Chaldzea we came upon a 
notice of it in an inscription dating back to the remotest past 
of this country, just as among the Hebrews it is found alone in 
the traditional narration of the origin of humanity as given in 
the Jehovist document. ‘This affords, it seems to me, an impor- 
tant indication of the extremely remote date at which we must 
place this story, not only as to its subject, but for the determina- 
tion of at least some of its most essential terms. The material 
detail, which we have laid so much stress upon, and which has 
a positive and tangible character, carries us back with much 
greater show of probability to the age of the migration of the 
Terahwes than to the time when the influence of the civilization 
of Assyria, backed by force of arms, wielded an irresistible power 
over the kingdoms of Israé] and Yehtdah.” 

The parallelism between the Biblical account of the murder 
of Abel and the legends relating to the first fratricide which pre- 
vailed among the Chaldzans have been alluded to, and we may 
therefore pass to the author’s discussion of the conflicting geneal- 
ogies of Seth and Cain. He points out the apparent similarity 
of names among the descendants of Cain and Seth, and then 
elaborates the philological differences; insisting, moreover, that 
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being Hebrew in their etymology they can be looked upon only 
as descriptive of the general features of antediluvian life, as the 
editors of Genesis understood it, and not as distinctively proper 
names. He seeks to distinguish the practical tendency of the 
Elohist version which, in spite of the vast figures it gives to the 
lives of the patriarchs, reduces them to a merely human standard 
and the legendary features whicn have been retained in the ear- 
lier Jehovist redaction. ‘‘Evidently,” he says, ‘‘this editor was 
not to the same extent concerned in giving them a strictly hu- 
man character, as he had already done in the case of Quain, he 
lays great stress upon the allegorical signification of the appella- 
tions, and when we come to the name of Lemek, he introduces 
us to a cycle of heroic legends clustered about him. . . 

The antagonism established between the two wives of that 
heroic personage, with their two names, so evidently signifi- 
cant of Adahh, beauty, and Cillah, shadow, dimness, constitutes 
one of the rare instances in which the mythic system of Goldziher 
seems to be grounded upon solid and incontestable foundations. 
It seems to me impossible, in truth to doubt the fact, that the 
two women thus named could not have received these appella- 
tions had not the popular imagination long before the first estab- 
lishment of monotheistic dogma in the family of Terah, conceived 
of them in the first place as two personifications of light and 
darkness, of day and night, fixed beside the ‘strong young man,’ 
or the ‘wild man, the devastator,’ for there is some doubt in 
choosing between these two interpretations of the name of 
Lemek, who, in either case, appears to us as an armed and war- 
like hero. . . . To the mind of the Jehovist writer, as well 
as to the final collator of Genesis, who adopted his text, ‘Adah 
and Cillah have nothing to do with the day and the night; viewed 
beside their spouse, Lemek, they furnish the first example of po- 
lygamy. The origin of this institution is thus carried back to the 
race of the accursed, and fixed on the eve of the flood, when 
‘all flesh had corrupted its way on the earth.” . . It is 
also very evidently the intention to condemn, in attributing to it 
the same ac¢éursed origin, the sanguinary custom of personal venge- 
ance, which is the scourge of the primitive social condition ; it 
is that he mav stigmatize this usage with his condemnation that 
the Jehovist writer has inserted in his text the song of Lemek, 
the sole vestige of the existence of popular poetry dating back to 
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an extreme antiquity, which must have existed among the Terah- 
ites even prior to their migration toward Palestine.” The sons 
of Lemek are viewed by M. Lenormant as ethnic personifica- 
tions, or, at least, types of the great human families, as are the 
sons of Noah, and he adds that ethnic personifications stand fore- 
most in the Biblical narratives of the beginning of things, and 
this is a consequence of the peculiar genius of the people among 
whom the narratives grew up. He is convinced that there are 
two distinct families of nations, both of which were well known 
to the Hebrews, and both of which were carefully excluded 
from among the descendants of Noah’s three sons, like the 
negroes, as the offspring of Cain. These are, on the one hand, 
the most ancient populations of Palestine, anterior even to Ca- 
naanites, such as the legendary giants of Emim, Rephaim, Zam. 
zummim, Zuzim, Anakim, and probably the Amalekites; and, on 
the other, the metal-working nations of Western Asia, to which 
has been given the name of Turanians. These two divisions he 
takes to be represented by the divisions of the children of Le- 
mek, the bright one and the dark one; that is, the northern and 
the southern race. 

We can not follow M. Lenormant into tie elaborate argument 
by which he has undertaken to show that the extreme longevity 
attributed to the antediluvians is the reduction of the cyclical pe- 
riods of the Chaldzans. The sun myth, appealed to in explana- 
tion of the three hundred and sixty-five years of Hanok (Enoch), 
is one which, we are free to say, appears to us worthless in every 
practical aspect. It presupposes an acuteness, in the primitive 
people of the world, of which such fragments as they have left 
give no indication. Even in the light of a working hypothesis 
the sun myth has served, in every case where it has been used, 
merely to confuse the mind and to discredit the common sense 
of learned men. In this particular instance ‘it does not relieve 
the Book of Genesis from the burden of improbability thrown 
upon it by these exaggerated numbers When the proper expla- 
nation of this difficulty is hit upon we may be sure it will not 
be elaborate, but simple. On the other hand, the explanation 
of that crucial text respecting the ‘‘children of God and the 
daughters of men” has the full merit of simplicity. ‘‘ There is,” 
thinks M. Lenormant, ‘‘a close relationship between this passage 
and the oue relating to Nimrod, both of them taken from the 
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Jehovist version. These are the only two places in the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis where the writer, instead of present- 
ing his statement with no other guarantee save that of his per- 
sonal authority, alludes distinctly to a popular story. The whole 
method, in both instances, is so peculiar, breaking in so evidently 
upon the thread of the narration, that it is impossible to doubt 
that it was intentional. It seems to imply a sort ’of oratorical 
precaution or reserve. ‘The narrator no longer speaks directly 
in the name of the inspiration which guides him, but simply 
appears as the recorder of a current tradition. For instance 
when, in the sixth chapter, fourth verse, he says, ‘these are the 
heroes of old, men of renown,’ it is clear that he credits the 
popular legend with the appellation gdborim, heroes, and that his 
expressions might be thus paraphrased: ‘These are the men 
who are known as the heroes of old, about whom so many tales 
are told.’ . . . The thought of the writer, as I think, seems 
to be not so much to set forth a history of a positive character 
as to make use of a widely spread legend, in order to give it a 
meaning conformed to his doctrine, making a symbolical and 
figurative narration of it, depicting therein, under striking forms, 
the violence and iniquity of men before the Deluge, and the 
state of revolt against the divine laws which drew this terrible 
punishment down upon them.” 

After reviewing the many forms in which the legend of the 
flood has been preserved among civilized and uncivilized na- 
tions, both of the Eastern and the Western continent, and weighing 
the evidence which is of use in eliminating the secondary myths 
from the original narrative, the author concludes that ‘‘three 
great races are left whose assured inheritance it is, who did not 
borrow it from one another, but among whom the tradition is 
incontestably primitive, dating back to the most ancient memories 
of their ancestors; and these three races are precisely those and 
those alone, connected by the Bible with the descent from Noah, 
whose ethnic filiation is given in the tenth chapter of Genesis, 
This observation, which it does not seem to me possible to 
regard as unjustifiable, gives a singularly exact and historic value 
to the tradition recorded by the sacred book, and ‘as presented 
in its pages, even though it may, perhaps, result in giving it a 
more restricted signification geographically and ethnographically.” 

It is promised that this last point shall be treated more 
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exhaustively in a forthcoming volume, and the discussion can not 
fail to be of the utmost interest. It should be added that the 
appendixes in which the author has transcribed a large portion 
of the material with which he worked is of special value to 
the reader. 





Behind the Scenes. Sketches from Real Life, by a Pastor.* 


‘* BEHIND THE SCENES,” by Rev. F. M. Iams, belongs, because 
of its method, to that most interesting class of works beginning 
with the confessions .of Augustine, which are peculiarly the pro- 
duct of a civilization following the movement of the Christian 
religion. The characteristic of antique literature was that it was 
almost wholly objective ; even mental struggles were described by 
the outward manifestations, not by an inward analysis. The 
tendency of modern writing is, perhaps, morbidly turned from 
the outward and visible appearance of things, to those hidden 
springs that control these appearances. The reason for this is 
surely the special value which Christianity has taught men to 
place upon that invisible soul which animates them as compared 
with the body to which paganism devoted its almost undivided 
attention. But Mr. Iams’s very interesting little book deals with 
a specialty in religious thought. It portrays a mind searching 
not for faith in the mists of an irreligious and vicious skepticism, 
but the internal conflicts of a devout mind, willing to follow 
wherever the truth leads, but perplexed by errors that have be- 
come almost second nature through the force of tradition and 
example. Such a confession will have its echo in the minds of 
many Baptists who have been obliged by conscience to renounce 
the errors of infant. baptism, open communion, and unscriptural 
forms of baptism. Many will feel that the most important chap 
ters of our own lives are told in this unpretentious autobiograph- 
ical sketch. ‘The style is limpid, compact, and forcible, and one 
is convinced with the perusal of the first paragraph that the 
author has stated the simple truth in the preface, when he says: 
‘*These sketches are not drafts upon the imagination. They are 
simple narratives of actual incidents in the experience of the 
writer, together with such reflections and arguments as seemed to 
him pertinent and appropriate. There is in them no attempt at 


* Cincinnati: G. W. Lasher, Publisher. 1883. 
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fine writing. If the style is plain, compact, and earnest, so was 
the somewhat unique experience that gave it birth. A man who 
has walked amid the flames of a furnace may be excused, per- 
haps, if his account of the adventure lacks the general aimless- 
ness of an amusing fiction.” ‘This absolute realism which is 
enforced upon the reader at every sentence is that which gives 
the book its interest and its power. 





The Life of Adoniram Judson. By his son, EDwarD JuDSON.* 


Boru in the strictest and broadest sense this is a biography. 
Appreciating the fact that ‘‘a career which may justly be said to 
form the main artery of all American foreign missionary en- 
deavor” needs only its proper settings in relation to the times 
and the great measures with which it was identified, in order to 
disclose its significance, the author confines himself to ‘‘a clear, 
consecutive story of his father’s life,” ‘‘such as will reveal his 
social, domestic, and personal traits.” 

The story of his early years, from childhood to graduation 
from college, reveals remarkable precociousness, perseverance, 
and talents which gave him the first rank in abilities as well as 
in scholarship. When but three years old he learned. to read, 
and in a surprisingly brief time. At seven he wrestled with the 
question ‘‘whether the sun does really move,” as taught in the 
school books, and refused to ask for aid in solving it. At ten 
he has a reputation for good scholarship, especially in Arith- 
metic and Greek, and his schoolmates nicknamed him ‘‘ Old Vir- 
gil Dug Up.” He leads his class through college and bears 
off the highest honors. 

His earnest nature expresses itself at every step in his remark- 
able career. Although he had yielded himself to French infi- 
delity, the groans of a dying man coming from an adjacent 
room, in a country hotel, lead him to ask within himself, Is he 
a Christian? Is he really prepared? Will he be lost? When 
converted he consecrated himself wholly to God and his service, 
resolving that in whatever he might do to keep in mind, Is this 
pleasing to God? To his bretrothed he writes: ‘‘Let us, each 
morning, resolve to send the day into eternity in such a garb as 
we shall wish it to wear forever.” A sermon of ordinary ability, by 


* New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. Price, $2.00. 
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one who had been a chaplain in the employ of the East India 
Company, and whose leading thought was ‘‘the evidences of the 
divine power in the Christian religion in the East, fell as fire in 
the tinder of his soul. For some days he was unable to attend 
to his studies, and spent his time in depicting the most romantic 
scenes in missionary life, and went up and duwn the halls and 
through the rooms of the seminary declaiming on the subject of 
missions.” In all these, as in refusing the tempting proffers of a 
tutor’s chair in his a/ma mater and the position of associate pastor 
with Dr. Griffin in ‘‘the largest Church in Boston ;” in his heroic 
fidelity to truth in becoming a Baptist, and thereby sundering him- 
self from the only support he could at that time hope for in his great 
adventure as the fizst American missionary to India; in his bold 
ventures and terrible sufferings; in sorrows of bereavements, and in 
the presence of mountainous difficulties, he displayed all those 
great mental powers and that inexhaustible soul force which com- 
prise all that which we mistakenly call genius. He was ever 
aiming to do more than others were doing, felt inspired with a 
belief that such was his mission, and the loftiest, fullest success 
crowned his efforts from first to last. A careful comparison of 
his heroic career with that of Napoleon or Wellington, or any 
other renowned warrior, will show that the superior heroism, 
courage, fortitude, and indomitable resoluteness of soul throw 
their halo over the name of the great missionary. In nothing 
does his real greatness as a Christian, as a man of superior men- 
tal and moral powers, shine out more imperially than in the per- 
sistence with which he toiled on seven long and lonely years 
before he baptized the first convert. The vast amount and sur- 
passing quality of the foundation work he did in those years 
and the stability of his converts justify this observation. 

The vast results of his work in foreign lands, the influence of 
his life upon our own and other denominations in this country, 
are not yet fully estimated. Such an admirable biography as his 
worthy son has given in this volume can not fail of accomplish- 
ing much good. As the Rev. Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler aptly says: 
‘¢The life of that grand old hero of the Cross, Dz. Judson, by a 
son who has the spirit of his father, will be a God-send to the 
Churches. We need such biographies as a tonic to faith and 
a quickener to love of Jesus and our fellow-men.” 
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Distinctive Principles of Baptists. By J. M. PENDLETON, D. D.* 


BRIEFLY noting the many doctrines in which there is substantial 
agreement with other denominations, the author shows why Bap- 
tists hold that the baptism of unconscious infants is not Scriptural, 
and insist that believers are the only proper subjects for baptism and 
Church membership. The account given of John’s baptism and 
of the personal ministry of Christ affords no justification of infant 
baptism. Neither in the commission given by the Savior to his 
apostles nor in the records of baptism by the apostles is found 
any thing that warrants the baptism of those who are too young 
to repent and believe. Appeal to the inspired record shows that 
in the households whose baptisms are mentioned there were 
none too young to ‘‘fear God,” as did Cornelius ‘‘with his 
house,” or to be ‘‘ comforted,” as were those of Lydia’s house, 
or to believe in God, as did the ‘‘ jailer with all his household” — 
and also Crispus and Stephanus with their households. This 
disposes of the household argument of which so much has 
been made. 

Passages of the New Testament supposed by some Pedo- 
baptists to refer to infant baptism are reviewed, and it is made 
equally apparent that they give no support to it. 

The positions taken by Baptists, and the arguments by which 
they fortify themselves in regard to the mode, conditions, and 
intent of baptism; the administration of the Lord’s Supper and 
Church independence, are clearly and forcibly stated. It is a 
book that ought to be in every household. 





German Philosophical Classics for English Readers and Students. 
Kant’s ‘*Critique of Pure Reason,” a Critical Exposition by GEORGE 
S. Morris, Ph. D.tT 
Kanrt’s ‘‘Critique of Pure Reason,” a critical exposition by 
Professor George S. Morris, of the University of Michigan, is the’: 
first of a series of ‘‘German Philosophic Classics for English 
Readers and Students,” which will, upon its completion, be an 
exhaustive history of an important era in thought. Among other 
contributors to the series are to be President Porter, of Yale Col- 
lege; Professor Robert Adamson, Professor John Watson, Dr. 
William T. Harris, and Professor J. S. Kidney. In the volume 
* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
t Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
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before us Professor Morris has sought to compress within the 
limits of two hundred and seventy-two pages the essential prin- 
ciples of the work which constitutes his theme, with such a 
résumé of previous philosophical systems as to show Kant’s point 
of view, and such critical remarks as are needed for comprehend- 
ing a work whose greatest lessons were taught by the author in 
despite of his prejudices, and in spite of his conscious efforts. 
The key, as Professor Morris thinks, to all of Kant’s contradic- 
tions, and to his failure to understand the value of his own dis- 
coveries, is that to the last he accepted as true the assumption of 
British sensational empiricism, which he studied especially in 
Hume, that no knowledge is possible except through the senses. 
He cleared the way for Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, but himself 
never emerged from the twilight in which he labored. ‘‘Kant’s 
struggle,’ says Professor Morris, ‘‘of which the ‘Critique of Pure 
Reason’ is a partial history, with the powers of intellectual preju- 
dice and confusion, was a struggle to become the intellectual 
redeemer of his times. In no other way could this redemption 
be accomplished than by an independent movement from within 

outwards—that is to say, by a movement starting from the point 
of the time, however narrow this might be, and proceeding with 

no other guide than the nature of the case under consideration, 

so far as this permitted itself to be discovered, out toward the 

region of larger light and more catholic comprehension.” 





Final Causes, By PAuLt JANEr, Member of the Institute, Professor at 
the Faculté des Lettres of Paris, translated from the second edition 
of the French by William Affleck, B. D., with Preface by Robert 
Flint, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh, 
second edition.* 

JANET’s book on ‘‘ Final Causes,” in the original French, and 
in the English translation, has been long enough in the hands of 
that thoughtful and discriminating public, to which it appeals, 
for an intelligent opinion to have been formed of its merits inde- 
pendently of a reviewer. Its first publication was looked upon 
as a most important event in the philosophical history of France, 
and Mr. Affleck’s version, when it first appeared in 1878, was 
acknowledged to have supplied a manifest lack in the literature 
of England and.Scotland. The best testimony of this fact is, 


* Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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perhaps, that at the outset of the year 1883 it is found necessary 
to put forth a second edition.. The reason of its popularity is 
not far to seek, while it does not pretend to exhaust the subject 
of which it treats, it must be acknowledged the most compre- 
hensive work of its kind. Doubtless the author purposely 
avoided making his own applications of his principles to facts 
of morality or history to the intellect or the emotions. It is not 
in these departments of investigation that the battle of thought 
is waging at the present day, as we all very well know. Phil- 
osophy deals with animals now, as it once dealt with entities and 
essences. Nature furnishes the field, a field wide enough to 
make sure of no lack of novelties. Mankind need not fear a 
recurrence of any thing like scholastic barrenness for some cen- 
turies to come. The conversational clearness and simplicity of 
style which has been so well reproduced in the English volume 
before us, make M. Janet a worthy model of a_ philosophical 
writer, while his earnestness and thoroughness, and his depth 
of thought, sometimes unsuspected, because of his transparent 
diction, should be the virtues most pleasing to the candid stu- 
dent. The highest value of the work lies in the fact that it 
distinguishes so admirably and with such irrefutable logic be- 
tween the mechanical causes which are the chief considerations 
of science and final causes, as belonging to a department of 
thought which purely scientific men, by their own definition 
of themselves, do not and can not enter. 





National Religions and Universal Religions. By A. KUENEN, LL. D., 
D. D.* 

A NATIONAL religion is, in every case, confined to a single 
people or group of peoples nearly related. Universal religions 
are those which ‘‘seem to know no such limitations.” In the 
author’s view there are but two universal religions—Buddhism 
and Christianity. Islam he regards as an offshoot of Buddhism, 
since, without Mohammed, neither Islam nor any thing like it 
would be possible. Although he ascribes to it more vitality and 
a more rapid growth than has been exhibited by either of the 
others, yet universality is denied it, because ‘‘a scientific classifi- 
cation can not be based on numbers.” Our author is bent 
upon a ‘‘scientific” dissection of religions—rather of Chris- 


* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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tianity. Other religions are noticed in his approaches to his 
task, but only, it seems, to lend an appearance of greatness and 
impartiality to his ‘‘scientific” attempts upon it. This appear- 
ance is constantly present in the comparisons and contrasts be- 
tween the relations of Islam to Buddhism, and of Christianity to 
Israelitism. ‘Though a religion may spread rapidly from one 
nation to another and another, until it embraces more nationali- 
ties than any other can boast, yet ‘‘a scientific” writer will not 
allow it to be designated as ‘‘universal” until he has decided 
upon its quality. It is amusing tohear him say (page 7)—‘‘If you 
prefer the more modest designation. . . —an international 
religion,” it can be allowed. As if there could be any sense in 
using the word ‘‘international ” when speaking of a world-wide 
religion, to signify something different from what would be 
understood from the term ‘‘ universal.” Equally amusing is the 
lecturer’s ‘‘ scientific” method of explaining the vigorous growth 
of Islam: “It is quite conceivable that it may have spread 
(from people to people), not because of, but in spite of, its peculiar 
character; that the absence or the weakness of the genuinely 
universal elements in it were counterbalanced,” etc. But this 
and Buddhism are soon dismissed, and the proposed ‘‘scien- 
tific” onslaught upon Christianity begins. Admitting that ‘* Yah- 
wism” was a national—that is, not an imported religion—he 
holds that a majority of the Israelites were, for a long time after 
its origin, worshipers of idols. ‘‘’This relation between Yah- 
weh and Israel was disguised or ignored by the historical books 
of the Old Testament.” Our author goes behind the Israelitish 
historians to bring out another picture of their early history, 
and discovers their misstatements. While ascribing a high eth- 
ical character to Yahweh, a zeal for right and righteousness to 
pre-eminent members of the prophetic order, yet all was based, 
according to his theory, on superstition, and the whole system 
of Judaism or Israelitism, with all concerning Christ and Chris- 
tianity, is placed on a level with Buddhism, and scientifically 
dissected and ‘‘classified” as of men, and earthly in spirit 
and letter. 

He warmly defends Roth’s declaration that Christianity ‘‘is 
the most mutable of all things.” But ‘‘in this is the hope of its 
ultimate acceptance by other nations.” ‘‘The cry of the age is 
not for less of it, but for more,” and this pleases the author. 
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Ss Why it should it is difficult for any one to determine who has read 
the preceding pages. 
' 





William Carey. By JAmMeEs CuLross, D. D.* 


THE Messrs, Armstrong have published a very valuable and 
justly popular series of books, entitled ‘‘ Heroes of Christian 
History.” ‘The list embraces: ‘‘ William Wilberforce,” by John 
Stoughton, D. D.; ‘‘ Henry Martyn,” by Charles D. Bell, D. D. ; 
‘*Philip Doddridge,” by Dr. Stanford; ‘‘ William Carey,” by Dr. 
Culross; ‘‘ Thomas Chalmers,” by Dr. Donald Fraser; ‘‘ Rob- 
ert Hall,” by Rev. E. Paxton Hood; ‘‘John Knox,” by Dr. 
William M. Taylor; ‘‘ Jonathan Edwards,” by H. S. Paterson, 
M. D.; ‘‘ Richard .Baxter,” by G. D. Boyle; and ‘‘John Wyc- 
liffe,” by Rev. James Fleming, D. D. These are books which it 
is a pleasure to commend to all classes, old and young. ‘These 
compact biographies revea! the brightest, purest rays which Chris- 
tianity shed in those days upon the world. These were not the 
only heroes of Christianity, but each stood as a representative 
of a large and distinctive group of worthies whose piety and 
labors were the good fruits of God’s Spirit working in their ‘ 
hearts and leading them to the grandest service man can render 
to'God and our fellows, 

This volume sets forth the life and labors of the great En- 
glish Baptist missionary in a clear and charming story. ‘The 
great marvel of Carey’s wonderful life-work is disclosed and 
solved in the answer he gave to the question, How could he, 
beginning and obliged to continue amid difficulties so numerous 
and so great, accomplish so much? ‘‘There is nothing remark- 
able in it; it has only reguired perseverance.” Like the illus- 
trious Judson, he ‘‘had a gift for plodding.’’ 
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Oddities of Southemn Life and Character. By Henry WATERSON.T 


THE oddities brought to view by the witty and _ brilliant 
editor are many and have peculiarities ‘‘all their own.”’ If the 
jokes do not crack as sharp as those of the Scotch, nor carry 
the bulge of jolly old English merriment, nor yet the subtle 
flavor of French wit, they embody the intenser emotions and 
luxuriant good nature of the milder climate. 

* New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

tT Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cincinnati: George E. Stevens. 
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The Decay of Modern Preaching. By J. P. MAHAFFEY.* 

THE author attempts a diagnosis of a disease that does not 
exist. Granting that there is great complaint, much miscella- 
neous grumbling on the part of some restless minds over what 
they allege to be the dullness of modern sermons, it does not 
follow that there is actual decay in modern preaching. The 
question of the health, soundness, and power of the modern 
pulpit is not to be ascertained by what malcontents may say, but 
by the hold which it has upon the hearts and lives of the mill- 
ions of interested attendants, and the cordial support they give 
it. Mr. Mahaffey ignores these, and hence his book is to be 
ignored as superficial in its assumptions and gratuitous in the 
advice proffered. We find in his essay nothing bearing upon 
modern preaching—its defects and the ways of remedying them, 
but has been said again and again, and quite as well and wisely. 





The International Revision Commentary on the New Testament, 
based on the Revised Version of 1881, by English and American 
scholars and members of the Revision Committee, edited by Philip 
Schaff, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Sacred Literature in the Union 
Theological Seminary, of New York, President of the American 
Committee on Revision, Volume V, ‘*The Acts of the Apostles,” 
by J. S. Howson, D. D., and H. D. M. Spence, M. A.f 

THE ‘‘ International Revision Commentary on the Acts” is 

a publication well suited to the time, since the students of the 

International Sunday-school lessons are now engaged upon the 

history of the apostles and the apostolic Church. ‘The volume 

is accompanied with a handsome map of Paul’s journeys and 
of the places mentioned in the Acts and the Epistles. Whatever 
our individual prejudgments may be as between the Authorized 
and the Revised Version of the New Testament, few will question 
that the changes in the latter are mainly on the side of accuracy 
and are dictated by respectable scholarships ‘Therefore, Dr. 

Schaff, the editor, has good reason for claiming that the revision 

forms the better basis for a commentary. Ina critical work on 

the narrative so largely occupied with the career of Paul, Dean 

Howson’s name gives assurance of the broadest and most thor- 

ough treatment. 


* New York: McMillan & Co. For sale by George E. Stevens & Co., 
Cincinnati. Price, 90 cents. 

TNew York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 
Price, $1.25. 
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One Winter’s Work, By Mrs. A. M. M. PAyNE.* 

Tus is an effective little story which illustrates the tragical 
dangers of intemperance and the methods which good and wise 
women can employ in the work of reform. Of course, the story 
has a very definite moral, though somewhat sensational in its 
treatment. This sensationalism is apart from the incidents, the 
latter being quite within the bounds of credibility, though some- 
what startling. The author explains that parts of the story are 
founded on fact, and that the scene of a child suffering from 
delirium tremens was related to her by an eyewitness. 





Bible Societies and the Baptists. By C. C. Bittinc, D. D.t 

‘THis is a judicious compilation of facts and figures taken 
from the records, or pertaining to the work, of the various Bible 
societies of this country and Europe. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society, American Bible Soeiety, American and Foreign 
Bible Society, American Bible Union, American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, Bible Revision Association, Canterbury Revision, 
and the Saratoga Congress of 1880 are all drawn upon for all that 
in which the author’s keen eye detected aught capable of throw- 
ing light upon the Bible questions now troubling the Baptistic 
waters. Its light is concentrated upon the att iad Convention 
to be held next May. 





The Gospel History. By JAMEs R. GILMoRE and LyMAN Aszott, D. D.t 

‘THE learned authors present, in this volume, a complete, con- 
nected account of the life of our Lord, woven from the text of 
the four evangelists. Numerous explanatory notes, original and 
selected, are added. Although these are not always harmonious, 
owing to the wide range of selections, they throw much side light 
upon the text, and bringing to a fuller view the unity and signifi- 
cance of the life and teachings of .the God-man. 





The Pastor’s Hand-Book. By W. W. Evarts, D. D.| 

Tus is a revised edition of a book whose merits have been 
tested during forty years by many competitors. It contains appro- 
priate Scripture selections and helpful suggestions for any official 
service to which a minister may be called. 

# Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. ‘Price, $1.00. 

t Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 

t New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
|| New York: Sheldon & Co. 
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Shadowval; or, A Youth’s Start in Life. By Mrs. T. H. Grirriru.* 

Any one who reads this well planned and pleasantly told 
story will wish for more from the fair author’s pen. Without 
attempting to excel in the mysteries of deep plots with unex- 
pected denouements, interest in the personages introduced and 
pleasure in their well doing is maintained to the close. 





Show Your Colors. By Justin D. Futron, D. D.f 

THis is a vigorously written story, whose characters are drawn 
to show how much better it is to be true to one’s convictions and 
obligations, both in temporal and spiritual matters. The no- 
bility and courage which cling to truth and duty, and tolerate 
no compromises, are described and honored. It bears the im- 
print of the earnestness and fire which have made the author’s 
pulpit efforts popular and effective. 





The Lost Estate and Other Stories. By Mrs. J. P. BALLARD.{ 

As is known to those who read ‘*The Hole in the Bag,” 
Mrs. Ballard puts a great many good thoughts upon her pages, and 
so expresses them as to entertain without sacrificing, in the least, 
the moral effect which she seeks to produce upon the hearts of 
her readers. 





Seth Treadwell;’A Great Struggle. By Miss T. BATEs.|| 
Tuis is a graphic description of a desperate struggle, is full of 
wholesome warnings, and will meet the demand for lively reading. 





Dictionary of the French Language. By Gustave Masson.? 

THE accuracy and completeness at which the author espe- 
cially aimed have been closely approached. No work of its kind 
and size excels it in these particulars. It is modeled after Pro- 
fessor Elwall’s Dictionary (two volumes), but being so much 
smaller gives but the briefest definitions, with the etymology of 
each word. The author may well feel proud in calling attention 
to the ‘‘etymologies in the French-English part, as also to the 
chronological, historical, and literary tables attached. 

* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 

t Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 

tNew York: National Temperance and Publication House. Cincin- 
nati: George E. Stevens. 

|| Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 

?New York: Macmillan & Co. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Price, $1.00. 
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ARTICLE I. 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION, 
BY REV. O. P. EACHES. 


Tue study of comparative religion, like the study of 
comparative philology, fs a new one. It could not have 
been carried on a century ago, because the materials were 
wanting. Great fields and continents of religious beliefs 
have been opened since the dawn of the present century. 

1. All nations have a religion. I do not start with the 
postulate that they must have, though I think that would 
be true, but with the statement that they do have. Religion, 
viewed as a word, is compounded of ve-igo to bind back 
again. It is the binding of a heart, a people, to the God 
above. The God above may be a very holy God, and have 
a white throne; or he may be an uncléan savage, like some 
of the Gothic gods. But there is somewhere a God. No 
people has ever been found that did not have religious 
ideas. Doubtless some peoples have very low ideas of the 
claims of any power above; may have many words for 
bestiality and few for a higher life, but it remains true that 
every people has a religion. I do not insist that the idea 
of God is innate, but when the idea of God is presented 
the intellect is so made that it quickly responds to it. The 


interesting life of Laura Bridgman shows this. Man has 
Vou. V, No. 19—19 
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been defined as a talking and reasoning animal; he might 
with equal truth be described as a worshiping creature. 
It is not affirmed that nowhere have been persons who have 
reduced all man’s existence to this life, who have blotted 
out God and made the grave the end of all things. Some- 
times even when denying a personal God there has been a 
felt and expressed need of a worship, as in the case of the 
positivists under Auguste Comte. The goddess of reason, 
who took the place of God in the worship of 1793, died a 
blind beggar in Alsace in 1863. Sometimes the disbelief 
has been not atheism, but agnosticism, a spiritual know- 
nothingism or a pantheism ; making God out of every thing. 
As we go back into the history of peoples we find the 
religious idea pervading the national life, woven into their 
poetry, their law, and polity. Disbelief sometimes comes as 
a reaction against intolerable doctrines or practices of a so- 
called orthodoxy. The French Revolution and atheism came 
as a protest against absolutism in Church and State. The un- 
belief in France and Germany is due largely to the oppressive 
misbelief in the Romish and State Churches. All peoples 
are, at heart, religious. 

2. All religions, so far as they are true, come from revela- 
tion. I do not mean that to each people, through a prophet, 
has come a special revelation; but all the truths that lie in 
the heart of these religions is from God. _ What there is 
of refining, sustaining, saving power anywhere is from the 
presence of God’s truth. Revelation is an unfolding, an 
uncovering. In the Old Testament the establishment of 
sacrifices was due, not to the groping of the human heart 
after God, but to the reaching down to men from God the 
teaching concerning the way of salvation. It has been 
common to divide all religions into the true Christian relig- 
ion and the false religions—the one coming down from God, 
the others the products of demons. This is obviously incor- 
rect. There is a vast deal that is true in each of these so- 
called false systems of religion. What is “ue in them is 
not the work of man’s depraved heart or the malice of de- 
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mons, but is the revelation of God’s truth. Much harm is 
done when the religions of heathen countries are spoken 
‘of, in wholesale terms, as entire falsehoods and monstrosities. 

Sometimes the religions of the earth are divided into 
the revealed religion and the natural theology religions. 
This implies that all in Christianity came from revelation, 
and all in the other systems came from the teachings of 
nature. But this is misleading and untrue. All the sons 
of men have one fatherhood. To this one family, in the 
early ages, God gave revelations of himself. As the nations 
were scattered over the earth did the family of Shem alone 
take the traditions of the Fathers, the facts of God’s reve- 
lations? Did the descendants of Japhet and Ham forget 
the existence of God, the meaning of sacrifice, the indwell- 
ing soul and the life beyond? This can not be. Mel- 
chizedek and Job were saints of God, outside the chosen 
family. In Egyptian manuscripts, in the Vedas of India, 
in the writings of Confucius, we have not only the darkness 
of Satan’s blinding, but also large sections of God’s truths 
revealed to men. Philology binds Latin, Greek, Sanskrit 
together—thus does a study in comparative religion find 
everywhere traces of God having revealed himself to men. 
When the Brahmin confesses the soul in him, its immor- 
tality, the powers above him, sin, its need of pardon, pun- 
ishment beyond, prayer, worship—these are not from the 
devil, but are the truths of God. It must be the duty and 
privilege of the missionary to put these truths in their 
proper place, to eliminate error, to give correcter and 
larger views, to put the holy God in place of unclean gods, 
to show how sin can be pardoned. ‘‘God has not left him- 
self without witness ””—this is the teaching of Paul at Lys- 
tra (Acts xiv, 17). 

3. There is a tendency to corruption in religion. All his- 
tory shows a development backward. By a kind of spir- 
itual gravitation religions go downward. This is true of the 
Christian religion equally with the others. In the Old Tes- 
tament we find a constant downward tendency. There 
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were “eraphim regarded as aids to worship in addition to the 
worship of Jehovah. The worship at the high places per- 
vades Old Testament history. At times, even in the king- 
dom of Judah, it would be difficult to draw the line of 
distinction between it and the heathen nations. The old 
Noachic faith was enlarged by revelations and promises to 
Abraham. This was enlarged by the Mosaic legislation. 
Prophets came with fresh and larger truths to keep the nation 
from sinking into the slougl of mere ceremonialism. When 
Jesus Christ came it was to find the spirituality of worship 
very largely covered over with misconceptions. Fringes and 
phylacteries were more important than purity of heart. 
Jesus was the great radical, the great reformer of his day. 
No sooner was the New Testament Church established than 
corruption set in. The Apostolic Council, in the year 50, 
shows the struggle through which the early Churches passed. 
The first four centuries, instead of being sections of the 
millennium, were the sources of all heresies. Here sprang 
up infant baptism, the germs of the papacy, baptismal 
regeneration, the union of Church and State. The early 
councils were, some of them, ecclesiastical mobs. Thus it 
went on and down through the Middle Ages. Then came 
a new reformation under Luther, when God’s Word was 
opened and men were sent, not to the priesthood, but to 
Jesus Christ. Again, the Church of Christ sunk into 
lethargy, formality, erroneous teaching. Blackstone relates 
that early in the reign of George III he went from church 
to church to hear every clergyman of note in London, and 
did not hear a single discourse which had more Christianity 
in it than the writings of Cicero, and that it would be im- 
possible for him to discover from what he heard whether the 
preacher was a follower of Confucius, Mahomet, or Christ. 
Whitefield and Wesley were leaders of a new reformation. 
Our Baptist fathers went back to the New Testament and 
uncovered the ideas of personal regeneration, a converted 
membership, a spiritual Church.. These abiding truths are 
working their way gradually into the minds of God’s 
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people—ultimately they will assume their rightful leadership. 
The Christianity of to-day is the result of retrograde move- 
ments, and then, from appeals to the New Testament, a 
new reformation, with a correcter belief and a holier life. 
The New Testament writings, the presence of the Holy 
Spirit and the headship of Jesus Christ are the three fac- 
tors that have kept Christianity from perishing off the 
earth. This downward movement, with loss of power to 
throw off corruptions, is far more evident in all other systems 
of religion. . 

What was the primitive religion of men? We are able 
to answer this question by appealing to the standards them- 
selves. The great religions of men are all book religions. 
Among the Hebrews was the early part of the Old Testa- 
ment; among the people of India the Vedas; among the 
Chinese the writings: revised by Confucius. The first five 
books of the Old Testament go back as far as the time 
of Moses—documents much older than his day may have 
been compiled by him in the composition of Genesis. The 
Vedas must be placed at least 1500 B.C. The Shoo-King, 
the oldest of the Chinese books, was revised 600 B. C. by 
Confucius. This man, who claimed to be no prophet or 
inspired man, gathered the old writings and again sent them 
forth that they might win a degenerate age to the faith of 
the Fathers. Concerning these early ages in China, India, 
Persia, Palestine, what was their faith? Their books unite 
in this answer: They were believers in one spiritual God. 
Professors Wilson and Miiller unite in saying, ‘‘There can 
be no doubt that the fundamental doctrine of the Vedas is 
monotheism.”’ ‘‘ Adore God only. Know God alone. 
Give up all other discourse.”’ Idolatry had not yet arisen in 
the days of those simple hymns written by reverent souls. 
The same declaration holds good of the Avesta of the Per- 
sians and the Shoo-King of the Chinese. Polytheism came 
gradually from a personification of the powers of nature. 
Professor Whitney says: ‘‘No trace of monotheism is to be 
found anywhere in the world except with a polytheism be- 
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hind it.” Avyainst this are Miiller, Renouf, Tiele, and Legge, 
who express themselves clearly as against the assumption of a 
primitive polytheism—with monotheism as a result of better 
days and clearer minds. Even when polytheistic terms 
were used it was often understood among the trained, the 
esoteric classes, that these were only figures of speech, and 
that back of all was one God. In Egypt stand cut upon 
the rocks at Sais these words: ‘‘I am the all, the past, the 
present, the future; my veil has no mortal yet lifted.” And 
yet, at that time, Egypt was as full of gods as of croco- 
diles and beetles, Dr. Moffat, of Princeton, surveying the 
primitive faith of mankind, says: ‘‘The primitive religion 
of mankind was the worship of one God. That God was 
held to be the ruler of heaven and earth, to be a person 
spiritual and invisible. It was believed that he was every- 
where present and could hear the prayer addressed to him 
in all places; that he was severe and just in executing his 
righteous will; that he could be propitiated and would be 
merciful to men who did good and worshiped him; that he 
was almighty and could do whatever he decreed to do, and 
yet that evil was in the world contrary to his will.’’ In the 
Vedas is a hymn in every verse of which occurs the refrain: 
“Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy.” 

Of these old-time religions the Persian is dead except in 
its sacred writings, its influence on other systems, and a 
handful of fire-worshipers in India. The religion of Egypt 
is also dead. Of the great religions to-day we have /u- 
daism, living on a misunderstood Old Testament. This will 
develop partly into rationalism, infidelity, and atheism. 
Many, like Felix Adler, have thrown away the binding 
power of the Old Testament, with its God and immor- 
tality. It will develop partly, according to Paul’s teaching 
in Romans, into a New Testament Christianity. C/zzs- 
tianity is the fulfillment of the Old Testament. The central 
doctrine and person of Christianity is Jesus Christ. He is, 
for his followers, both creed and conduct. Mohammedan- 
ism is a relapse from Christianity. Bvahminism, rooted in 
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the pure monotheism of antiquity, has descended into poly- 
theism and pantheism. Buddhiem, a revolt from Brahmin- 
ism, called the Protestantism of the East, is rich in moral 
teachings but poor in theology. Confucianism is not here 
named. In reality it is not a religion, but a collection of 
moral maxims, having no priest, no altar. In so far as the 
Chinese have longed for a religion the want has been sup- 
plied by Buddhism. 

Of these religions Buddhism has, of the world’s popu- 
lation, thirty-one per cent; Brahminism thirteen per cent; 
Christianity thirty-one per cent; Mohammedanism sixteen 
per cent—leaving nine per cent of mankind outside of 
these limits. 

As to Brahminism. The earliest book, the ‘‘ Rig-Veda,”’ 
is the purest. It is monotheistic. It affirms that before the 
Creation ‘‘only the, existent One breathed calmly, self- 
contained.” It had the idea of expiation through sacri- 
fice. ‘‘Whatever sin we have committed, sleeping or: 
waking, knowing or unknowing, thou art the expiation for 
that.” Following this are three books that introduce poly- 
theism, an intense sacerdotalism and a minute ritual. It 
to-day is founded upon these principles. It affirms the 
eternity of the soul, the eternity of matter, the union of 
soul and body produces bondage, a state of rewards and 
punishments, transmigration, absorption into the Supreme 
Being. It isa mighty pantheism. In the last century Ram 
Mohun Roy rose as a reformer, calling his people back to 
their simpler faith. Chunder Sen is the present leader of 
this movement. Its thousands of gods, some of them 
unclean, must yet give way to the one God. 

As to Buddhism. In the sixth century before Christ was 
born one who became the Buddha, the enlightened one. 
It was an age of religious thought. In this century lived 
Pythagoras, Zoroaster, and Confucius. Buddhism has a 
pentalogue: Kill not; steal not; commit no adultery; lie 
not; drink no strong drink. Buddhism has these marked 
features: Disregard of caste; denial of vicarious suffering ; 
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transmigration ; austerity and meditation; concentration of 
desire upon extinction of being. Life and suffering go 
hand in hand. Through right vision, right thoughts, right 
words, right actions, a soul may enter Nirvana and be 
released from pain. What is Nirvana? Max Miller says 
it does not mean non-existence. Arnold, in the ‘‘ Light 
of Asia,”’ says: 
“If any teach Nirvana is to cease, 

Say unto such they lie; 

If any teach Nirvana is to live, 

Say unto such they err.” 

Monier Williams says ‘‘ Buddhism is no religion at all, 
and certainly no theology, but rather a system of duty, 
morality, and benevolence without real deity, prayer, or 
priest.” 

As to Mohammedanism. The early life of Mohammed 
reads almost like the story of an ancient Hebrew prophet 
* mourning over the idolatry of his people. The Koran, in 
the earlier chapters, bears witness to the inspiration, of our 
Scriptures, insomuch that Sir William Muir has recently 
published a work for the Mohammedans, entitled, ‘‘The 
Koran, the Testimony it Bears to the Holy Scriptures.” 
With growing power a change took place in the prophet. 
Persecution and lust grew upon him. Mohammedanism 
lacks a true conception of God, just, holy, merciful, fatherly. 
Its God is too much one of mere almightiness. It lacks a 
true conception of men as needing a regeneration. It 
lacks a fitting sense of sin, that calls for an atonement. 
There are many beautiful and majestic descriptions of the 
Deity in the Mohammedan faith; but everywhere it has 
begotten fatalism, an outwardness in religion, and a degra- 
dation of the human race. Of all systems of religion this 
has been least open to Christian influence. 

As to Christianity. Christianity is Jesus Christ. In one 
sense, Christianity is the fulfillment of all systems of relig- 
ion—what they have in part it has in completeness and 
fuliness. All the truths of Buddhism, Brahminism, Confu- 
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cianism, Judaism, are found in Christianity in all their 
completeness, without errors, and adjusted to each other: 
What they grope after Christianity gives. It has also dis- 
tinctive features. Alone among all religions it is a historic 
religion ; it is founded upon a history, it is a revelation of 
facts. Christianity is the manifestation of God's love in 
sending Jesus Christ. His birth, life, death, resurrection, 
and work constitute Christianity. It alone describes God 
aright—infinitely holy, just, good, full of mercy, seeking 
men in tender pity. It alone describes man aright, as 
sinful, depraved, lofty in capacity, having fallen: from his 
height, and yet capable of becoming a son of God. It 
presents a God fitted to awaken love, to create a desire for 
holiness, and giving encouragement to come to him. It 
alone takes cognizance of the fact which gives it birth and 
keeps it in life, the fact that Jesus Christ came from heaven 
to show God to us, to reveal the beauty of a human life, 
and by a death to make an atonement for’all human sin. 
From this historic fact, which lies at the foundation of 
the New Testament belief, come out certain distinguishing 
features. 

Christianity alone offers pardon for sin. No other re- 
ligion ever claims to say, ‘‘Thy sins are forgiven.”” There 
is no place for this in other systems. But Christianity, 
looking upon a holy God, upon a holy law, upon the guilt 
and ill desert of sin; looking, also, upon an incarnation _ 
and expiation for sin, claims to forgive the past. It puts 
upon the lips of each pardoned man the words, ‘‘Who 
shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect?” For 
this reason Christianity is a mighty power among men, 
because it can clothe the culprit with pardon and hence can 
put peace into the heart. 

Christianity is regenerative. It points to a past redemp- 
tion and works a present regeneration. It teaches that 
man is fallen and must come into a new life. Brahminism 
speaks of twice-born men, but it has reference only to wear- 
ing a new thread of cotton. Here Christianity stands alone. 
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Not only does it command the new life, but it also imparts 
the creative power for the new life. Through Jesus Christ 
new life is imparted. There comes through the Spirit the 
life of God into the soul of the man. Hence morality, 
purity in thought, the helping hand, the family life flourish 
most where Christ is most. 

Christianity offers a blessed unmortality. Men are con- 
cerned not only about the life which now is but that which 
is to come. Brahminism makes a future life, but it would 
be almost a boon not to be, rather than to go at death into a 
snake ortoad. Buddhism ushers men into a state of Nirvana, 
the very meaning of which it is impossible to define. Con- 
fucius bids men not to think much about the future, but to 
be busy with this. Mohammed gives a heaven, but it is one 
which would fill the heart of a Mormon with delight. Jesus 
Christ gives an immortality of conscious life, pure, holy, 
growing forever, seeing the face of God. Very few are the 
words that Jesus Christ speaks, very large are the thoughts 
which they bring concerning the life beyond. At the 
grave of George Eliot, the agnostic, they turned to the 
words of Jesus, ‘‘In my Father’s house are many mansions.” 

There is a wide tendency on the part of Matthew Arnold 
and others to belittle Christianity by building up Buddhism 
and kindred systems. Christian ideas are imported into 
heathen words to make the attack stronger. Professor 
Kellog has recently exposed* many of the so-called resem- 
blances between the Buddha and the Christ. 

As to the possibility of salvation where the name of Christ 
has not been known.- Dr. Moffat says there is every reason 
to believe that up to the time of Moses many in all lands, 
China, Persia, Egypt, and Palestine, were God's people. 
We are tempted to ask why limit salvation to the days be- 
yond Moses. If a man who has never heard of Jesus Christ 
shall read the verses in the oldest Veda, ‘‘Have mercy, 
Almighty, have mercy,” shall feel himself a sinner and cry 
to God, will not our God, for the sake of Jesus ‘Christ, 


* Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1882. 
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hear him? I do not say apart from Jesus Christ, for I be- 
lieve that from the days of righteous Abel to the end of the 
ages no person, adult, idiot, or infant, can be saved apart 
from the merits of Jesus Christ. Not every Old Testament 
saint knew of a personal Messiah to come, yet, through 
that unseen One he was saved. Within a few hours of the 
shadow of the cross the apostles did not know that it was 
needful that Jesus must die for them. It is not possible for 
us to put in the pious men four thousand years before Christ 
a fully developed creed concerning salvation through Jesus, 
Though they could have known almost nothing of a suffer- 
ing Savior, yet in God’s mind there was the ‘‘ Lamb slain from 
before the foundations of the world.” We ought not to 
limit God’s saving power more than does the apostle Peter: 
Min every nation he that feareth him and worketh right- 
eousness is accepted. with him.” The Westminster Con- 
‘¢fession of Faith shuts up every man who has not heard 
of Jesus to eternal perdition. ‘‘Much less can men, not 
professing tne Christian religion, be saved in any other way 
whatsoever, be they never so diligent to frame their lives 
according to the light of nature and the law of that relig- 
ion they do profess.” Joseph Cook speaks truer words than 
the Westminster Confession: ‘‘ It is through the divine mercy, 
as exhibited in an atonement, that the heathen are saved, if 
at all, without hearing of the historical Christ. They who 
fear God and work righteousness have holy fazth, and this 
would develop into historical saving faith on the presentation 
of evidence. Plato or Socrates, if saved, was saved by the 
atonement, God's mercy covering their guilt for Christ’s 
sake.”” I believé that wherever there has been a moral 
condition that was prepared to accept Christ as soon as he 
was ‘seen and known, there Christ’s saving power is exer- 
cised. Job, Melchizedek, Paul, Judson, many souls whom 
Rome has almost blinded, many from heathen. lands, will 
ascribe all their salvation to Jesus Christ. We might nat- 
urally expect such cases to be not numerous. Among us, 
where Jesus Christ is plainly set forth as God’s Son and the 
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only Savior, it is difficult to turn men to God. It remains 
true, the world around, wherever a man repents of his sin 
and turns to God that man is saved for Jesus Christ’s sake. 

I believe that Jesus Christ is greater than Mohammed, 
the Buddha, Confucius, Moses. And, therefore, the truth 
in Moses and the partial truths of the other leaders of men’s 
souls must give way to Jesus Christ, who is the truth. He 
alone fills the needs of the heart, explains the problems of 
life, reveals God to us fully, and is himself the only Savior 
from sin. Therefore, I believe that in the survival of the 
fittest the time will come when there shall be everywhere a 
recognition of the one God above, and the one mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus. 
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HERBERT SPENCER. 


ARTICLE II. 


HERBERT SPENCER IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. MOREY, PH. D. 


THE doctrine of evolution and the philosophy of Her- 
bert Spencer are, with the great mass of persons, convert- 
ible terms. To believe that the world exhibits marks of 
progressive development is regarded by many as equivalent 
to an entire acceptance of the principles of the ‘‘ Synthetic 
Philosophy.”” The number, moreover, is not small of those 
who profess to believe that the general theory of development 
is a product of the present century ; and that it has received 
its first comprehensive statement in the works of the English 
philosopher. Opinions such as these, which tend to zdentify 
the name of Herbert Spencer with the general hypothesis 
of evolution—opinions which are often accepted by his 
opponents as well as his followers—involve two radical 
errors, the one of history and the other of criticism. On 
the one hand, such views entirely ignore the important 
place which the hypothesis of evolution, in some form or 
other, has occupied in the history of human thought. On 
the other hand, they not only overrate, but misrepresent, 
the real position which Spencer holds with reference to the 
doctrine of evolution itself. . 

If, as Comte says, ‘‘no conception can be thoroughly 
understood except through its history,” to judge properly 
of the Spencerian doctrine of evolution it is well to know, 
in the first place, whether the general hypothesis of evolu- 
tion has itself had a growth, and if so, to what extent and 
in what forms it has hitherto been held, and what laws have 
presided over its development; and, in the second place, 
whether Spencer, in his philosophy of the universe, has 
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adopted any form of the evolution theory that has hitherto 
been advocated, and if so, whether this form properly be- 
longs to the lower or to the higher stages of the intellectual 
progress of man. In attempting thus to form a general 
estimate of Spencer’s philosophy from an historical point 
of view, it is not assumed that this is an infallible method 
of testing the truth of a system of speculative doctrines. 
It is only assumed that such a method will furnish certain 
facts and principles which are worth taking into account in 
making up a final judgment. An historical view of this, 
kind will certainly enable us to judge with more intelligence 
regarding Spencer’s claim to originality ; and will, doubtless, 
afford to us some adequate means of estimating the com- 
parative value of his system as a whole. 

In tracing the growth of this hypothesis through its 
various forms the term ‘‘evolution” must, of course, be 
used in its widest generic sense; and it must not be sup- 
posed that its application can be restricted to any particular 
form of the general theory of development. The concep- 
tion to which the word is properly applicable, covers theories 
as widely separated as the absolute materialism of Democ- 
ritus and the absolute idealism of Hegel. But in all its 
manifold phases there is a general principle which may be 
perceived and defined. With many specific differences 
regarding the idea of cause-—whether material, formal, final, 
or efficient—its general feature consists in viewing all forms 
of existence under the universal condition of change; and 
in considering every thing in nature as produced through a 
series of movements,.a process of development, a becoming, 
a genesis. In its broadest sense, it is simply opposed to the 
doctrine of ‘‘special creation,” or the hypothesis that any 
specific form of existence is struck into being ex xzhilo. 
Indeed, it may be regarded as the genetic as opposed to the 
fiat theory of creation. And it is, in fact, on account of 
its opposition to a traditional belief in instantaneous creation 
that the general doctrine of evolution or development 
is often rejected without regard to the specific form in 
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which it may be set forth. The present use of the word 
refers, then, to that theory of the universe which views all 
determinate being as subject to the universal condition of 
change, and which regards every form of existence as pro- 
ceeding from, or genetically related to, some previous form 
of existence. 

It may be observed, at the outset, that the doctrine of 
evolution, as indicating a universal process of development, 
is not, as many seem to suppose, the most recent product 
of human -thought. On the contrary, it is the oldest form 
of philosophical belief of which history gives us any definite 
account. The idea of ‘‘emanation” as a continual pro- 
cess—wherein all the existing forms of the universe are con- 
sidered as but modifications of previously existing forms— 
has flourished from time immemorial in the philosophy of 
the East. According. to this most ancient view, all things 
are produced by a series of evolutions from an original and 
eternal substance. When, by gradual development, the 
series of emanations has reached its last term, the construc- 
tive process comes to a rest, and there follows a destructive 
movement—the emanations falling back, one into the other, 
in the inverse order of their development untii they are 
reabsorbed into their primitive source. These complemen- 
tary processes continue through an infinite succession of 
creations and destructions. This will be seen to bear a 
general analogy to the processes called by Spencer ‘‘evolu- 
tion,”’ ‘‘ equilibration,” and ‘‘ dissolution.” 

The chief systems of the Hindu philosophy expressly 
teach the eternity of a substantial principle from which the 
universe has been evolved. The most materialistic of these 
systems was the Charvaka philosophy, the main features of 
which are preserved, and ‘have been translated into English by 
Professor Cowell. ‘‘It assumes that perception by the senses 
is the only source of true knowledge. It maintains that the 
four elements of earth, air, fire, and water are the original 
principles of all things, and that they are eternal. It rep- 
resents intelligence as resulting from a modification of the 
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aggregate of these elements, just as the power of inebriation 
is produced by the mixing of certain ingredients. The 
faculty of thought, according to it, is destroyed when the 
elements from which it arises are dissolved. There is no 
soul apart from the body; the soul is only the body distin- 
guished by the attribute of intelligence. The various phe- 
’ nomena of the world are produced spontaneously from the 
inherent nature of things.” (Professor Flint’s ‘‘ Anti-the- 
istic Theories,” page 47.) The influence of Oriental concep- 
tions extended to the West, and their immediate connection 
with Occidental thought can be definitely traced in the 
complex systems which sprang up at Alexandria. 

But passing to the ancient Greeks, we find that the general 
theory of development assumed more definite forms. The 
purpose of those schools which represent the earliest stage of 
European thought was to expound a theory of nature which 
would supersede the anthropomorphic elements involved 
in the old mythologies. The principles developed by Thales 
and his compeers were founded upon the vague notions 
of physics then current, and generally partook of the char- 
acter of Aylozorsm, or the identification of matter with its 
moving principle. It is unnecessary to remind the general 
reader of philosophy that the Ionic school rested all its 
main doctrines upon the hypothesis of evolution. There 
was always assumed some primitive material from which all 
the modified forms of creation were evolved by the activity 
of an inherent force. This process was reversed, and an 
explanation was thus afforded, not only of development, 
but of decay. It was held that ‘‘all things must, in equity, 
return to that whence they have their origin.” 

To illustrate a little more specifically the extent to which 
the theory of development was carried in the Ionic school, 
and to show some points of analogy between the ancient and 
the modern theory, we may cite a few opinions advocated 
by Anaximander. He posited, as the original source of all 
things, an undetermined—that is, a ‘‘homogeneous”’ matter. 
From its own inherent activity there came to be differen- 
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tiated certain opposite qualities, such as heat and cold, 
moisture and dryness, etc.; and with the growth of these 
diverse qualities, the original matter acquired specific deter- 
minations—that is, became ‘‘heterogeneous.’”’ In propor- 
tion as these newly determined elements possessed similarity 
of quality they were gradually brought together and con- 
solidated—which process, in modern phraseology, would be 
called ‘‘segregation.’”’ Through a continuous motion and 
as the result of condensation—that is, by the ‘‘integration 
of matter’”—there arose innumerable worlds. The earth, 
according to this philosopher, has been evolved from a fluid 
state. This, as is evident, is a foreshadowing of the nebular 
hypothesis. With regard to organized life, Anaximander 
held that ‘‘living beings arose by gradual development out 
of the elementary moisture under the influence of heat.” 
This explanation of life, by referring to moisture and heat as 
its necessary antecedents, involves a vague theory of the 
correlation of vital and physical forces. He, moreover, 
asserts that ‘‘land animals had in the beginning the form 
of fishes, and only with the drying up of the surface of the 
earth did they acquire their present form.” This is, prob- 
ably, the earliest attempt to explain the growth of organic 
forms through the principle of ‘‘correspondence,” or the 
adjustment of life to its external conditions.” 
Notwithstanding many specific differences, there is a 
general similarity to be observed in all the various modes 
adopted by the early Greeks to explain the origin of things. 
Although they may have assumed different materials as the 
primitive substance, they agreed in the general theory that 
all natural phenomena are produced through some process 
of development; and wherever we go we are continually 
meeting with statements which have a kind of modern look. 
The original principle which was assumed by Heraclitus, 
and called the ethereal fire, suggests the modern phrase 
‘‘fire-dust.’’ The limitation of human knowledge to the 
phenomenal processes of the universe, which the Spencerian 


philosophy imposes, is more succinctly stated in the formula 
VoL. V, No. 19—20 
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of Heraclitus, ‘‘all ‘things flow’’—which formula may also 
more particularly suggest the principle which Spencer calls 
‘*the continuity of motion.” Heraclitus also says that the 
process of things is twofold—the gradual development of 
all the objects of nature from the original fire, and their 
ultimate return to the same ethereal element; or as Spencer 
puts it, ‘‘universal evolution must be followed by universal 
dissolution.” According to Heraclitus, ‘‘both of these 
movements are everywhere intertwined with each other;” 
or, in the words of Spencer, ‘‘neither of these antagonistic 
processes ever goes on absolutely unqualified by the other; 
a change towards either is a differential result of a conflict 
between them.” 

With the later natural philosophers, who lived about the 
fifth century before Christ, the theory of evolution was more 
fully developed. The hypothesis of absolute creation was 
openly denied by Empedocles, who asserted that ‘‘ nothing 
which previously was not, can come into being; and nothing 
existing can be annihilated.’’ All the phenomena of nature 
are explained by the commingling and separation of the four 
primitive elements—earth, water, fire, air. These changes 
are brought about by the interaction of certain attractive 
and repellent forces—designated as ‘‘love”’ and ‘‘hate.” 
Here is an attempt at dualistic evolution, by considering 
the passive and active principles of nature as separate from 
each other. In their original condition the primitive ele- 
ments were mingled together in an indefinite, incoherent 
mass; but they gradually became separate, and individual 
beings came into existence by a process which we might 
term ‘‘differentiation.” While the earth was in the process 
of development, organic forms began to be evolved. The 
plants first sprang from the surface of the earth, and after- 
wards animal life. In explaining the character of organic 
evolution, Empedocles differs somewhat from our modern 
theorists. Instead of saying that the differentiation of the 
several organs was subsequent to, or, at least, attendant 
upon, the integration of the individual as a whole, he makes 
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the distinct organs or part (eyes, arms, etc.), grow up inde- 
pendently, and causes them afterwards to combine in the 
formation of the united structure. Otherwise, he pursues 
his method somewhat in consonance with the modern 
theory ; and he foreshadows, in a remarkable manner, the 
principle of ‘‘natural selection.”” He asserts that ‘‘the 
developed forms were variously adapted to their conditions ; 
that many of these forms, on account of their imperfect 
structure, perished; and that those combinations which 
were capable of subsisting, persisted and propagated them- 
selves.”” The following principle is also expressly attrib- 
uted to him: ‘‘Since the higher forms of life can arise only 
out of the lower, the latter must be regarded as the lower 
stages through which the former must pass.” 

The theory of evolution was still more completely set 
forth by the ‘‘atomic”’ philosophers, who anticipated Spen- 
cer by many centuries in the effort to reduce all phe- 
nomena—whether physical, vital, or mental—to terms of 
matter and motion. Democritus assumed as fundamental 
what he called the ‘‘ full” and the ‘‘ void,” or, as we would ‘ 
say, matter and space. Matter is reducible to primitive par- 
ticles or atoms, which are distinguishable only by their 
form, position, and arrangement. These atoms are primor- 
dial and eternal; and by their various combinations arise all 
the forms and phenomena of the universe. They are moved, 
not by any external power, but by their own inherent force 
and necessity. By their interaction there arose a rotary mo- 
tion which, extending farther and farther, occasioned the for- 
' mation of worlds. The development of organized beings is 
also explained by the integrative tendency of atoms under the 
influence of motion. By the extension of this theory the 
creation of all existence from the primordial dynamic atoms 
is conceived as independent either of any external creative 
power or of any accompanying creative design. 

The atomic hypothesis of evolution, which was grossly 
materialistic, was substantially adopted by the Epicureans, 
was transported to Rome, and was made the subject 
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of the greatest didactic poem of antiquity—the ‘‘De Re- 
rum Natura” of Lucretius. This poem contains the most 
elaborate exposition which remains to us of the ancient 
materialistic theory of development. In his zeal against 
superstition, Lucretius attempted to popularize the theory 
of evolution hitherto set forth by Democritus, and to illus- 
trate its universal application. He employed it to explain 
the origin of the cosmic system, the formation of our 
world and the character of all physical phenomena; the 
growth of organized life in plants, in animals, and in man; 
the origin of mind, the relation of the soul to the body; 
and the functional activities of the mind in consciousness, 
perception, and reason—involving, of course, the denial of 
the freedom of the will; the origin and progress of political 
society, the growth of language, of laws, of religion, of the 
economic industries, and of the fine arts. That is, in Spence- 
rian terminology, he sought to explain all known phe- 
nomena, ‘‘astronomic, geologic, biologic, psychologic, so- 
ciologic,”” by considering them simply as the result of 
‘tredistributions of matter and motion.” The philosophy 
of Lucretius must, however, be regarded as merely an 
elaboration of the atomic theory previously announced by 
Democritus. 

In all the pre-Socratic doctrines of evolution, the specu- 
lative results were determined by principles derived almost 
exclusively from the observation of physical phenomena. 
Little attention was paid to logical methods of procedure. 
The study of mind was pursued, not so much for the 
purpose of ascertaining rational methods of analysis and 
synthesis, as for reducing mental phenomena to physical 
terms. But with the development of a more scientific 
method, which accompanied the more accurate analysis 
of the intellectual processes, the old materialistic theories 
of development were corrected and enlarged by the intro- 
duction of spiritualistic and teleological elements. This is 
strikingly shown in the argument from design, as set forth 
by Socrates; in the doctrine of ‘‘archetypal ideas” of 
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Plato; and the theory of ‘‘final causes” of Aristotle— 
which doctrines had been vaguely foreshadowed in the 
‘*yous”’ of Anaxagoras. With the exception of the Epicu- 
reans, the Greek philosophers did not relapse into the naked 
materialism of the early schools. Even the stoics, who 
made physics the basis of their system, regarded matter as 
endowed with a kind of intelligence; and the active prin- 
ciple of nature was conceived, not simply as a dynamical 
agency, but as the cause of adjustment and order, whereby 
it was entitled to the name of the ‘‘universal reason.” All 
these philosophers yet supported some form of evolution, 
considered as a universal cosmical process; but they modified 
the crude doctrines of the pre-Socratic schools by the intro- 
duction of a rational element as a directive principle, in order 
to explain satisfactorily the facts of co-ordination involved 
in the evolutionary movement. 

This disposition to interpret evolution upon higher prin- 
ciples is also evident in the schools of Alexandria, where we 
see an ingenious commingling of the Oriental doctrine of 
emanations with Platonic idealism and Jewish monotheism. 
Plotinus, the neo-Platonist, considered the process of evolu- 
tion as universal, but referable to a Supreme Being. He 
held that even the ‘‘archetypal ideas,” to which Plato had 
ascribed independent existence, were themselves emana- 
tions from ‘‘the One.’”’ He believed that the soul itself 
was evolved from these ideas, and that sensible or ma- 
terial objects were the last in the series of these successive 
evolutions. 

The growing tendency to introduce a theistic conception 
into the doctrine of development is, moreover, shown in 
the fact that ‘‘the first attempt to construct a religious phi- 
losophy on a Christian basis’’ was founded upon the theory 
of emanations derived from Oriental sources. Gnosticism, 
in the form given to it by its highest representative, Valen- 
tinus—assuming, as its starting point, the doctrine of 
‘‘zeons’’—was, from first to last, a philosophy of evolution 
in the form of Christian theology. 
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In the whole range of ancient philosophy the theory 
which we understand by ‘‘special creation’’—that is, the 
sudden emergence into being of any form of existence having 
no genetical relation to some previous form—finds no place. 
If it be objected to this statement that Plato conceived of 
God as the ‘‘world builder,” it may be answered that he 
yet conceived of matter as co-eternal with God, and of the 
world as having the form of a ‘‘genesis,” a becoming, 
a development—the original matter assuming successively its 
special forms through an orderly determination of the divine 
archetypal ideas. But it must also be observed that the 
growth of the doctrine of development among the Greeks 
evinced an unmistakable progress from gross materialistic 
theories, in which the activity of nature was referred to a 
blind, designless force, to those higher conceptions in which 
the evolutionary processes of the world were interpreted 
upon teleological and theistic principles. 

With the decline of ancient learning and the reduction 
of European thought to the authority of ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions, the custom of deducing scientific theories from inter- 
pretations of Scripture superseded, for the most part, the 
direct investigation of nature. The limits of the present 
article will not permit an examination of the imperfect cos- 
mological systems which prevailed during the medizval 
period. But even here it might be shown that evolution, 
in some form, was still received as a philosophical doctrine. 
It is not, of course, denied that some of the early fathers, 
as Irenzus and Tertullian, and certain of the scholastics, as 
Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, held to the doctrine 
of absolute creation ‘‘out of nothing.” This may be 
traced, however, in most cases, to their antagonism to phi- 
losophy, to their peculiar ideas of Scriptural exegesis, or to 
their acceptance of existing ecclesiastical dogmas. The 
formula of Tertullian, credo guia absurdum est, illustrates the 
extreme anti-philosophical tendency of certain medizval 
theologians. On account of their general disregard of phys- 
ical investigation, it is difficult to determine exactly how far 
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even these writers intended to carry their belief in absolute 
creation—whether it was restricted simply to the creation 
of the primitive material substance, or whether they designed 
to extend it to the more specific and complex forms of exist- 
ence. It is yet certain that the point upon which they laid 
special stress was, simply, the non-eternity of matter. 
Notwithstanding these qualified opinions, apparently op- 
posed to the universality of the doctrine of natural devel- 
opment, there was still a strong tendency, in the Middle Ages, 
in the direction of evolutionary theories. The Jews, after 
their contact with foreign types of culture, accepted genetic 
theories of creation, and some of them even attempted to 
interpret the Book of Genesis in accordance with these 
principles. Their philosophy was ‘‘ partly the Cabala and 
partly the transformed doctrines of Plato and Aristotle.” 
The Cabala, contained in the two works ‘‘Jezirah”’ (Crea- 
tion) and ‘‘Sohar”’ (Brightness), is characterized by a high 
authority as ‘‘a secret philosophy of emanations.” The 
Arabians, also, accepted as their philosophy ‘‘a form of 
Aristotelianism, tempered more or less with neo-Platonic 
conceptions.’”” The fundamental conception of Alfarabi is 
expressed by the word emanation; and this also pervades 
the philosophy of Avicenna and of Averréos. The early 
Christian scholastics, moreover, furnish us examples—espe- 
cially John Scotus Erigena. He sought ‘‘to render the 
Christian conception of creation intelligible by interpreting 
it in the light of the neo-Platonic doctrine of emanation. 
God, he taught, is the supreme unity, one, and yet mani- 
fold; the process of evolution from him is the pluralization 
of the divine goodness (or original being) by means of the 
descent from the general to the particular, so that, first, 
after the most general essence of all things, the genera hav- 
ing the highest generality are produced, then the less gen- 
eral, and so on down to the species; and, finally, by the 
addition of specific differences and properties, to indi- 
viduals.” (Ueberweg’s ‘‘ History of Philosophy,’’ American 
translation, Vol. I, page 358.) Other illustrations might be 
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given to show that wherever philosophy was most free from 
ecclesiastical control and from traditional modes of exegesis, 
it tended in the general direction which we have indicated. 

By the classical revival and Protestant revolution, the 
world of nature was released, to a certain extent, from the 
ban of the Church, and a new impulse was given to scien- 
tific investigation. The growing influence of the Greek 
philosophy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the 
reassertion of the spiritual character of Christianity were 
accompanied by the same general effect—the emancipa- 
tion of science from ecclesiastical control. With the prog- 
ress made in the physical sciences, we see corresponding 
advances made in philosophical speculation. Since, how- 
ever, the largest part of modern European philosophy has 
been devoted to the exposition of theories of human knowl- 
edge, in the attempt to explain the relation between mind 
and matter, and the origin and character of ideas—the 
theories which have been set forth, from time to time, to 
explain the character of natural phenomena have very 
often been overlooked. Yet it may be shown that, in so 
far as modern philosophy has involved principles explana- 
tory of the origin and processes of the universe, it has 
almost, without exception, adhered to the general doctrine 
of development. Passing over, therefore, the well-known 
psychological features of modern speculation, let us bring into 
view, as Clearly as posible, the cosmological opinions which 
have been held by the leaders of modern European thought. 

The beginnings of an independent philosophy in mod- 
ern times are exhibited in Giordano Bruno, who flourished 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century. His general 
opinions grew out of his acceptance of the Copernican doc- 
trine. He conceived the universe as infinite in time and 
space—our system being one of innumerable worlds which 
God caused to come forth from out of himself, not by an 
arbitrary act of creation, but by an inner necessity. He 
denied any real dualism between matter and its moving 
principle. All that exists is ultimately resolvable into 
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minima, or monads, which are to be conceived as points, 
and which are at once psychical and physical. The for- 
mal, the efficient, and the\final cause are, in fact, identi- 
cal with each other, and also with the material princi- 
ple—all of which are constituent and inseparable elements 
of the primordial units. Form and force are contained 
in matter itself, so that all things may be said to be evolved 
from the form-producing atoms. ‘‘The worlds are nature 
realized, God is nature working.” Bruno may be consid- 
ered as the forerunner of Spinoza and Leibnitz—of the 
former, in regarding God as the immanent ‘principle of 
things; of the latter, in holding that the primary and essen- 
tial elements of the universe are ‘‘monads,”’ from the devel- 
opment of which all things are produced. 

The peculiar influences of this period of revival are 
strikingly illustrated in, the efforts of Gassendi to interpret 
the facts of nature according to the ancient Epicurean theory 
of evolution. He maintained that this was the best doc- 
trine of general physics, and sought to combine it with the 
received theological opinions. His atomism was, however, 
less mechanical than that of Epicurus and* Democritus, 
since he ascribed to atoms sensation as well as force. 
Gassendi is often considered as having held to the opinion 
that the ultimate atoms were absolutely created by God. 
He, no doubt, attempted to harmonize Epicurean mate- 
rialism with the prevailing theology. But the incongruity 
involved in such a union has led many of his commentators 
either to deny that he formally expressed this opinion at 
all, or to suppose that it was, at most, a sort of exoteric 
display of ecclesiastical prudence. He was evidently aware 
of the dangerous character of his favorite system, since he 
explicitly announces in the title-page of his work, ‘‘ Syz- 
tagma Philosophie Epicuri,”’ that he rejects from it all that 
is contrary to the Christian faith. Notwithstanding the 
evident incompatibility of these two systems of belief with 
each other, the efforts of Gassendi, however futile, show 
the prevailing disposition of the period not to abandon the 
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achievements already made in the direction of a theistic 
conception of the world. 

But modern philosophy is generally considered as com- 
mencing with Bacon and Descartes. It is hardly neces- 
sary to speak here of Bacon, who, notwithstanding his 
specific directions regarding the investigation of nature, 
developed no independent cosmological system. He him- 
self and his followers were more or less inclined towards a 
qualified materialism of the ancient type. Of Hobbes, 
who pursued the empirico-inductive method recommended 
by Bacon, Cousin says: ‘‘Hobbes’s system of physics is 
that system of which Bacon has spoken with so much eulo- 
gium, that of Democritus, the atomic and corpuscular phi- 
losophy of the Ionic school.” (‘‘ History of Modern Phi- 
losophy,” Vol. II, page 84.) This could not have been 
accepted by Bacon as an adequate and universal philosophy 
of nature, but only, as affording a mechanical explanation 
of physical phenomena—for he was, no doubt, sincere when 
he said, ‘‘I had ratlier believe all the fables in the Legend 
and the Talmud and the Alcoran, than that this universal 
frame is without a mind.” He applauded this system as 
preferable to the Empedoclean doctrine of the four elements, 
and fancied, in opposition to Lucretius, that the atomic 
theory might be conceived as pointing to the necessity 
of divine supervision. Combining reverence with a little 
sophistry, he argues: ‘‘ Nay, even that school which is most 
accused of atheism, doth most demonstrate religion; that 
is, the school of Leucippus and Democritus and Epicurus— 
for it is a thousand times more credible, that four mutable 
elements and one immutable fifth essence, duly and eter- 
nally placed, need no God, than that an army of infinitely 
small portions, or seeds unplaced, should have produced 
this order and beauty without a divine marshal.” (‘‘ Essay 
on Atheism.’’) We may perceive in these statements the 
inchoate efforts to reach that result which was afterwards 
more fully attained—the association of a mechanical with a 
teleological explanation of natural phenomena. 
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In Descartes we behold one of the greatest minds of 
the seventeenth century—a man who was a mathematician 
and a naturalist as well as a philosopher. Out of his gen- 
eral system—which is principally known from the method that 
he adopts to establish the certainty of knowledge by an ap- 
peal to self-consciousness—may be extracted other principles 
which bear upon his interpretation of the world of nature. 
While he borrows many of his physical doctrines from his 
immediate predecessors, he yet states more definitely his 
conception of the origin and processes of the universe. 
He lays it down as one of his so-called eternal truths, that 
‘‘nothing can originate from nothing.” The principles 
which Spencer discusses in his chapters on ‘‘The Inde- 
structibility of Matter” and ‘‘The Continuity of Motion,”’ 
Descartes sums up by saying that the quantity of matter 
and motion in the universe remains unchanged. More than 
a hundred years before the time of Laplace, Descartes con- 
sidered ‘‘the cosmical bodies as having arisen from vertical 
motions in an original mass of chaotic matter.”” He sought 
by the laws of pressure and impulsion alone, not only to 
explain all physical phenomena, but also to account for the 
origin of plants and animals. It is not any vital principle 
in plants, he claims, but the order and motion of their parts 
which are the sole cause of vegetation. 

Notwithstanding the metaphysical doctrine of ‘‘divine 
assistance,’’ by which he interprets the relation between the 
soul and the body, Descartes yet explains certain mental 
phenomena upon purely physiological principles. For in- 
stance, the association of ideas is accounted for upon the 
theory that permanent material changes are produced upon 
the brain when the senses are acted upon, and that these 
changes condition the subsequent development of ideas. 
This theory that structural changes accompany the func- 
tional activity of the brain is somewhat similar to that 
upon which Spencer explains the development of ideas 
through individual and ancestral experiences. 

By the two conceptions of motion and a world of atomic 
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matter Descartes attempted to explain all the phenomenal 
changes in nature, from the course of the stars down to the 
construction of the smallest plant, and again up to the 
highest functions and passions of man. In his enthusiasm 
he exclaimed, ‘‘Give me extension and motion and I will 
make the world.’’ But Descartes made a great advance 
towards the association of law and divine efficiency as con- 
current principles essential to cosmical organization. Not- 
withstanding the mechanical elements involved in his theory 
of development his philosophy did not rest upon mechan- 
ism. It was, on the contrary, founded upon the doctrine 
of a Supreme Being, upon whose continuous efficiency de- 
pends the operation and orderly results of mechanical force, 
and upon whose immutability depends the uniformity of 
all law. 

Passing by Spinoza, in whose great pantheistic system 
the theory of absolute creation can find not even a nook to 
hide itself, the next great name in modern philosophy is 
that of Leibnitz. In his ‘‘ Monadology” there was involved 
throughout the principle of evolution in its most sublimated 
form. Leibnitz, while adopting the same general methods 
as Descartes, lifted to a higher plane the whole Cartesian 
philosophy. He gave a new character to the previous doc- 
trine of innate ideas, by fixing a test for determining the 
character of fundamental truths. Admitting, with Des- 
cartes, the substantial independence of mind and matter in 
the developed human organism, he substituted for the 
theory of ‘‘divine assistance” that of ‘‘pre-established har- 
mony.” But more to our present purpose, he gave a 
more spiritualistic interpretation to the Cartesian philosophy 
of nature. 

Setting out with the generally received theory of ma- 
terial atoms, he soon convinced himself of the insufficiency 
of this hypothesis, because, in his opinion, it showed no 
adequate cause of the motion and the various forms of 
activity in the different departments of nature. ‘‘The 
capital error of the Cartesians,” he says, ‘‘is that they have 
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placed the whole essence of matter in extension and impen- 
etrability; we shall show that one substance can not receive 
from another the power of acting, but that the whole force 
is pre-existent in itself.” Leibnitz proposed, therefore, to 
involve in his atoms as potential, what was to be evolved from 
them as actual. Hence he substituted for material atoms, 
‘spiritual atoms’’—which very term he employed in the 
first announcement of his theory. The term ‘‘monads,” 
which he subsequently introduced, was probably borrowed 
from Bruno. Every object in nature is formed by a combi- 
nation of these spiritualized atoms, as, in the old system, 
it had been represented as composed of material atoms. 
But no compound mass or aggregate can possess that which 
does not exist potentially in the elements of which it is 
composed. In other words, the monads possess the ‘‘ prom- 
ise and potency” of all that which is subsequently mani- 
fested in their various combinations—that is, force, life, 
consciousness, intelligence. This method had been partially 
anticipated by Gassendi in giving to atoms sensation as well 
as force, and more fully by Bruno in giving to them higher 
psychical properties. According to Kroeger’s exposition, 
Leibnitz says, in substance: ‘‘ As each monad carries within 
itself the power to reach the highest degree, .*. . every 
thing must be steady, progressive development or evolu- 
tion. Matter must always be the same, since the monads 
are always the same; and force can not be destroyed, since 
the monad can not be destroyed. The whole interchange 
of forces is simply the result of a greater degree of move- 
ment on the part of the universal force which every atom 
possesses; all forces are, therefore, correlated with each 
other through motion.” 

Moreover, the degree of development which each monad 
or aggregate of monads actually attains, depends upon the 
relation which each individual or aggregate sustains to all 
others external to itself. Since this relation is different in 
every case, he asserts that all monads and complexes of 
monads are differentiated from each other. This principle 
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is similar to, though not identical with, Spencer’s principle 
of ‘‘correspondence,” whereby the differentiation of any 
aggregate is determined by its relation to its environing 
forces or external conditions. Both systems also involve the 
principle of ‘‘continuity.”’ Leibnitz asserts that between 
all the principal divisions of beings—for example, between 
plants and animals—there exists a continuous series of inter- 
mediate beings, whereby what he calls the ‘‘gradual con- 
nection” of species is secured. In his New Essays he says, 
‘fevery thing goes by steps in nature, nothing by leaps; 
this law of change is a part of my law of continuity.”’ 
Leibnitz is sometimes considered as advocating the doc- 
trine of absolute creation—though, it is admitted, in a very 
refined form. His references to creation are entirely re- 
stricted to the simple and essential elements of things, or 
the monads, which he represents as being ‘‘/ulgurations” 
from God, the uncreated, eternal source of all things. The 
use of this peculiar term, however, suggests the question, 
whether his conception of creation was any more absolute 
than that of the neo-Platonists, who represented the essen- 
tial principles of things as ‘‘emanations”’ from God—which 
conception does not strictly involve absolute creation at all. 
It is simply ‘an extension of the development theory, by 
conceiving the essential elements (which had, hitherto, been 
regarded as primitive) as themselves the differentiated forms 
of a more ultimate substance. If the term ‘‘fulguration” 
be interpreted, as it must be, as involving the conception 
of derived existence, Leibnitz evidently designed, simply, 
to rescue evolution as a universal fact from the possibility 
of a materialistic interpretation. He, consequently, refers 
the derivative monads to an ultimate Being, who possesses 
inherently within himself, as the primitive unit, all the causa- 
tive principles of all existence, spiritual as well as material. 
God is called ‘‘the Monad of monads,”’ and is thus regarded 
as sustaining the same relation to the universe at large as 
the derived monads sustain to the specific forms of being— 
that is, he is the substantial source, the efficient cause and 
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the formative principle, in fine, the ultimate potency of all 
that exists. Leibnitz expressly declares that God is the 
original essence, the monas primitiva, whose productions are 
all created or derivative monads, ‘‘all of which arise from 
the primitive monad as if by constant radiations.” This 
can not be intrepreted as a ‘‘creation out of nothing,” as 
the phrase is ordinarily understood, since the substantial 
elements of the universe are represented as derived from 
the previously existing substance of the divine nature. To 
crowd the theory of Leibnitz into the terminology of Aris- 
totle, we would say, God is at once the material, the formal, 
the efficient, and the final cause of the universe. And this 
is the very highest form of monistic evolution. 

It is to the great honor of Leibnitz that he holds his 
doctrine of evolution subject to the laws of universal design. 
He claims that ‘‘teleologists and mechanists are both right in 
the positive part of their assertion; for, although mechan- 
ical laws are universal in their spheres of operation, they 
serve to realize ends.” With regard to this characteristic 
of his philosophy, Ueberweg says: ‘‘The philosophical sys- 
tem of Leibnitz is founded on the fundamental belief that 
the theologico-teleological and physico-mechanical concep- 
tions of the world should not exclude each other, but should, 
in all cases, be united. . . . The principles of physics 
and mechanics themselves depend on the direction of a 
supreme intelligence, and can only be explained when we 
take into consideration this intelligence; the true principles 
of physics must be deduced from the divine perfections; 
thus must piety be combined with reason. By way of illus- 
tration, Leibnitz concludes from the divine wisdom that 
order in the causes will be followed by order in the effects, 
and hence that continuous variations in the given condi- 
tions will be followed by continuous variations in whatever 
depends upon those conditions.” (‘‘History of Philoso- 
phy,” American edition, Vol. II, page 106.) 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to adduce any further evi- 
dence to establish the proposition which we are endeavoring 
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to set forth in this part of our discussion. We wish, how- 
ever, to refer briefly to Kant’s ‘‘General History of Nature 
and Theory of the Heavens,” published in 1755, many years 
before the publication of Laplace’s ‘‘ Systéme du Monde.” 
This was the only important work which this philosopher 
wrote upon the theory of natural phenomena. ‘‘The fun- 
damental philosophical idea of this work,” according to the 
authority already quoted, ‘‘is the compatibility of a me- 
chanical explanation of nature, which, without arbitrary lim- 
itations seeks, in all cases, a natural cause in place of all 
other causes, with a teleology which views all nature as 
depending upon God.”” Kant adopts the evolutionary theory 
with respect to the formation of the solar system, and 
asserts that it originated when the matter of the sun and 
the planets, which was at first an extended vaporous mass, 
began ‘‘to shape itself into balls.” The original centrifugal 


motion which, together with gravitation, determines the 
course of the planets, is also to be explained by the agency 


of natural laws. But he further declares that, while the 
immediate cause of every result is to be sought for in the 
forces of nature, God works through the laws which are 
implanted in nature itself. That the forces of nature them- 
selves work intelligently bears witness to an intelligent 
principle in things. 

Thus Kant and his great predecessors, Leibnitz and 
Descartes, however much they may disagree with reference 
to purely metaphysical questions, are at one regarding their 
general cosmological theories. Similar conclusions might 
be made with respect to Geulinx and Malebranche, who 
agreed essentially as to the point in question, with Des- 
cartes; with respect to Wolff, who carried out the the- 
ories of Leibnitz; and also with respect to Schelling and 
Hegel, who, starting from the idealistic principles em- 
bodied in Kant’s critical philosophy, carried idealism to 
its extreme and pantheistic results. Both Schelling and 
Hegel regarded the world as a ‘‘ becoming,” an ever- 
changing and perfecting result of a continuous and pro- 
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gressive movement. Schelling, in order to explain the 
progress of nature from its lowest to its highest forms, 
assumed a soul of the world as an organizing principle by 
which all natural phenomena are reduced to system; while 
Hegel regarded nature as the progressive manifestation of 
spiritual thought, or the external realization of the divine 
idea, which movement is an uninterrupted process from 
lower to higher stages of existence, until the divine idea 
reaches self-consciousness in man. In so far as all these phi- 
losophers attempt to explain natural phenomena at all, they 
hold strictly to the general theory of development as a 
universal progressive movement—considering that no form 
of existence is the product of an arbitrary creative act, but 
that it has reached its given state by a derivation from some 
previous and simpler form of existence. 

In conclusion, from these statements, so far is the doc- 
trine of evolution—as expressing the general fact of natural 
development—from being the latest product of human 
thought, that we venture the opinion, that not only was this 
conception involved in the earliest explanations of .natural 
phenomena, but that no great thinker of the world, who 
has constructed a general system of philosophy, has ever 
founded a cosmology upon any other theory. This broad 
statement is not intended, of course, to include writers of 
simply exegetical literature, for this would merely open 
questions of interpretation regarding the Mosaic cosmogony, 
concerning which there has been such a variety of opin- 
ions—from those which are entirely consistent with the 
theory of development as a progressive movement, to those 
in which the world is conceived as having been struck into 
being in its present complete form. Nor do we intend to 
include special scientific inquirers who have not attempted 
to organize a general philosophical system. But even with 
these qualifications, the statement is sufficiently broad to 
indicate the position which the greatest minds of the world 
have assumed with reference to this question. 


‘While the fact of evolution as a universal process of 
VoL. V, No. 19—21 
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development has been so universally received, the methods 
of explaining this fact have been almost as numerous as the 
names which we have mentioned. These various methods 
may yet be divided into two general classes. One of these 
refers the process of evolution solely to the operation of 
physical force. The other, without denying the adequacy 
of force to produce dynamical and statical results, explains 
the organic efficiency of force in the production of definite, 
orderly results by the principle of design—in other words, 
it refers the processes of evolution to the activity of a 
supreme and intelligent power. This review also shows, as 
we believe, that the lower or mechanical theories have, 
with the growth of broader philosophical conceptions, been 
invariably corrected by the introduction of teleological and 
theistic principles. 

If, then, Herbert Spencer be not the father of the doc- 
trine of evolution, we may be able, by the light thrown 
upon his system from the opinions of his predecessors, to 
determine the distinctive principles, if any, with which his 
name may be identified. He has had the fortune to live in 
an age which has furnished with marvelous profusion illus- 
trations of the great fact of universal progress. The increas- 
ing contributions to the nebular hypothesis from the publi- 
cation of the ‘‘ Systéme du Monde’’ of Laplace, and the 
theory of ‘‘sidereal aggregations”’ of Sir John Herschel to 
the most recent revelations of the spectroscope; the growth 
of the theory of the ‘‘ conservation of energy” through the 
efforts of Joule, Grove, Mayer, and Helmholtz; the labors of 
Buffon, Wolff, Goethe, Lamark, Geoffrey St. Hilaire, and 
Von Baer, especially in their advocacy of the ‘‘transmuta- 
tion” of species; the general defense of the doctrine of hu- 
man progress by a large number of political philosophers and 
ethnologists of the last and the present century; the many 
contributions recently made to the study of psychology in its 
relation to physiology, seem to afford an abundant justifica. 
tion for constructing a new philosophy of evolution. Nor 
has Mr. Spencer failed to lay under contribution these im- 
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portant results of scientific inquiry. While he may not be 
considered, as he makes no claim to be, an original authority 
in special scientific matters, it must be admitted that he has 
shown an extensive and, in general, accurate acquaintance 
with contemporaneous science. 

But a general estimate of his system, as a system, does 
not depend upon the accuracy or inaccuracy of the par- 
ticular scientific facts or principles, which he has employed in 
illustration of his general theory. As he says, in closing the 
‘‘First Principles,’ ‘‘the truth of the doctrine, as a whole, 
is unaffected by errors in the details of its presentation;” so 
we may say, on the other hand, that correctness in the 
details of its presentation does not substantiate the truth 
of the doctrine as a whole. The nebular hypothesis, the 
theory of the mutability of species, the doctrine of hu- 
man progress, and even the theory of evolution, as a 
universal fact, may all be true, and yet the Spencerian phi- 
losophy of evolution may be false. A brief analysis of this 
system will enable us to see in what consists its essential 
characteristics, and how it must be considered in its ‘relation 
to previous systems. The outlines of the entire philosophy 
are clearly drawn in the ‘‘ First Principles,” where is laid 
down the general theory of which the subsequent works on 
‘‘Biology,” ‘‘ Psychology,” ‘‘Sociology,” etc., but furnish 
specific illustrations. The course of argument and the results 
developed in this work may be reduced to four general 
propositions : 

1. All knowledge of the Absolute is impossible, and is 
hence excluded from the domain of philosophy. 

2. The starting point, or basis of philosophy, must be a 
fundamental truth which underlies all the principal facts of 
consciousness, and which may be verified by showing its 
agreement with the results of scientific induction. This fun- 
damental truth is the persistence of force. 

3. The subject matter which philosophy is called upon 
to explain comprehends the phenomenal changes manifested 
in the universe—which are, in all cases, redistributions of 
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matter and motion, and which are effected through two 
antagonistic processes; namely, evolution, where there is a 
predominant integration of matter and dissipation of mo- 
tion; and dissolution, where there is a predominant absorp- 
tion of motion and disintegration of matter. 

4. The end of philosophy, as a system ot completely 
unified knowledge, is attained only when the transformation 
going on under the two forms of evolution and dissolution 
are shown to be necessarily and solely the result of the one 
ultimate principle—the persistence of force. 

It is unnecessary for us to discuss in detail the specific 
principles involved in the first two statements. Inasmuch 
as. these propositions represent discussions mainly of a meta- 
physical character, their special significance is foreign to our 
present purpose; but for an exhaustive and critical analysis 
of the principles which they embody, we would refer the 
reader to Birk’s ‘‘ Modern Physical Fatalism.” The main 
body of the Spencerian philosophy is expressed in the last 
two propositions, and is devoted to an exposition of evolu- 
tion as a universal fact controlled by a universal law, and 
to an explanation of this law by showing its dependence 
upon the persistence of force. It is evident that this gen- 
eral conception of philosophy is not at all new, either in its 
general statement that evolution is a universal fact, or in 
its general explanation that the cause of evolution is ‘purely 
a dynamical one. In both these respects it is as old as the 
natural philosophy of the Greeks. 

While these two essential elements are evidently not 
original with Mr. Spencer, there are yet certain distinctive 
features which may yet be regarded as peculiar to himself. 
He has drawn his illustrations from a wider field than any 
of his predecessors, and has reduced the various changes 
occurring in the different departments of nature to a single 
formula, which he lays down as a universal law. This 
law, he tells us, was suggested to him by the principle 
which Von Baer had previously stated, as follows: ‘‘The 
series of changes effected while a seed transforms itself into 
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a tree, an egg into an animal, is a passage from a homo- 
geneous to a heterogeneous state of structure.” This law, 
which Von Baer had applied simply to biological growth, 
Spencer seeks to apply to all constructive changes, whether 
exhibited in the formation of the solar sytem or in the 
development of its minutest part. But the law, as stated 
by Von Baer, even when applied to all phenomenal changes, 
does not fully express the Spencerian law of evolution. It 
must be reduced to terms of matter and motion, in order 
that it may be capable of a purely mechanical explanation. 
Accordingly, in an extensive discussion, which is, perhaps, 
as interesting as any contained in his entire writings, Mr. 
Spencer seeks to show that all changes which take place in 
nature are, in the last analysis, redistributions of matter and 
motion. He furthermore seeks to show that these changes, 
whatever be their concrete character—whether astronomic, 
geologic, biologic, psychologic, or sociologic—all take place, 
in their constructive process, according to a single fixed 
law. This law is finally couched in the well-known formula: 
‘*Evolution is an integration of matter and a concomitant 
dissipation of motion, during which the matter passes from 
an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, cohe- 
rent heterogeneity; and during which the retained motion 
undergoes a parallel transformation.” 

The law, as finally stated, is thus an extension of Von 
Baer’s law, and a reduction of the same to terms of matter 
and motion. This generalization, as supported by the great 
number of illustrations whereby the author has sought to 
establish its truth, has some appearance of originality. 
If true, let the author be credited with what it is worth; 
but its truth depends solely upon the extent and ade- 
quacy of the induction upon which it is founded. It 
may be true with reference to most of the phenomena 
which Mr. Spencer has cited by way of illustration. It 
may be true with reference to all natural phenomena, in so 
far as they involve redistributions of matter and motion. 
But that it is the universal law of all change will hardly be 
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admitted by any, whether accepting the general theory of 
evolution or not, who believe that there are phenomena of 
which we are conscious, which are not capable of being 
thus reduced to physical terms. 

But, while this law of universal change, as above formu- 
lated, may be considered as distinctively Spencerian, it is not, 
as is sometimes supposed, the fundamental principle of the 
Spencerian philosophy. ‘‘ Unless we find a rationale of this 
universal metamorphosis,” Mr. Spencer says, ‘‘ we obviously 
fall short of that completely unified knowledge constituting 
philosophy. . . . In other words, the phenomena of 
evolution have to be deduced from the persistence of 
force.”” And with reference to this dynamical principle, he 
says: ‘‘To this an ultimate analysis brings us down; and 
on this a rational synthesis must build up. This being the 
ultimate truth which transcends experience by underlying 
it, so furnishing a common basis for the widest generaliza- 
tions, these widest generalizations are to be unified by refer- 
ring them to this common basis.” The ultimate problem 
which he proposes, and upon the solution of which the very 
existence of his philosophy depends, is, to use his own 
words, ‘‘to affiliate the universal traits of evolution by 
showing that given the persistence of force, the redistribu- 
tion of matter and motion must take place so as to produce 
them.” In considering the significance of this statement, 
it must be remembered that the phrase ‘‘redistributions of 
matter and motion”’ is regarded as comprehensive of all 
phenomenal changes. The whole philosophy, therefore, 
rests not upon evolution as a universal fact—not simply 
upon evolution as a universal process from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous—but ultimately upon the persistence 
of force as the sole and adequate cause of all the changes 
occurring in nature. This simple dynamical principle is, 
therefore, the ultimate basis upon which the whole philo- 
sophical structure is made to rest. 

But lest it may be supposed that this persistent force is 
something more than a mechanical agency, and may be 
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interpreted, in some liberal manner, as an intelligent power, 
we will follow the analysis a step farther. In order to 
‘*show why, force being persistent, the transformations which 
evolution shows us necessarily result,’”” Mr. Spencer employs 
certain principles, which we present here simply to show that 
they can not be interpreted in any other than a mechanical 
sense. These principles are designated as follows: 

1. The instability of the homogeneous—whereby it is 
shown that every finite homogeneous aggregate must inevi- 
tably lose its homogeneity through the unequal exposure 
of its parts to incident forces. This includes the principle 
of ‘‘correspondence”’ in the evolution of organic life, as 
well as ‘‘super-organic”’ phenomena. 

2. The multiplication of effects—under which principle 
it is shown that every differentiated part, in becoming unlike 
other parts, becomes‘a center of unlike reactions on inci- 
dent forces, and, by so adding to the diversity of the forces 
at work, adds to the diversity of effects produced. 

3. Segregation—that is, the development of an increas- 
ingly distinct demarkation of parts through the action of 
incident forces upon a variety of units, which tends to a 
separation of the dissimilar units from one another, and to 
a clustering of those which are similar. ° 

4. Equilibration—whereby it is shown that the continual 
division and subdivision of forces, which change the uni- 
form into the multiform, is a process by which forces are 
perpetually dissipated; and dissipation of them, continuing 
as long as there remain any forces unbalanced by opposing 
forces, must end in a state of equilibrium. This state forms 
the transition point between evolution and dissolution. 

By these principles, and by these alone—which them- 
selves are deduced from the persistence of force, and which 
are, as is evident, exclusively of a mechanical nature—Mr. 
Spencer seeks to prove that from an original homogeneous 
mass there-would necessarily be produced all the complex 
phenomena which have occurred, or will occur, in the devel- 
opment of the solar system, in the formation of the earth, 
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in the organization of life upon its surface, in the growth 
of society, of government, of manufactures, of commerce, 
of language, of literature, of art. It is not the mere em- 
ployment of mechanical principles to explain the character 
of physical phenomena which cojstitutes the distinguishing 
feature of his method; it is the exclusion of every other 
principle from the entire domain of a universal science. 
That Spencer consciously adopted the mechanical theory 
of evolution may be seen from statements made in the first 
edition of the ‘‘ First Principles.” ‘‘ All change,” he wrote, 
‘in the arrangement of any mass whatever supposes, first, 
the matter of which the parts consist; next, the movement pro- 
duced while they rearrange themselves on a new plan ; finally, 
the force that impels them. The problem we have to resolve 
is a problem of dynamics.” This statement was intended 
to apply to all the phenomenal changes of the universe, 
which are brought within the sphere of human knowledge. 

The reduction of philosophy to a simple question of 
mechanics is, as we have observed, essentially as old as 
Empedocles and the Greek atomists. In the ultimate solu- 
tion, Mr. Spencer differs from his Greek predecessors only 
in using, by way of illustration, the more recent results 
of science, which it was the misfortune of Democritus and 
his Greek contemporaries not to possess. In other words, 
he has simply brought the ancient mechanical philosophy of 
evolution down to date, without, however, modifying its essen- 
tial method. And it is an astonishing and humiliating fact, 
that he has utterly ignored the earnest efforts and large 
achievements made by the greatest thinkers of the world 
since the time of Anaxagoras towards lifting the plane of 
philosophical conceptions above the dead level of mere 
mechanism. 

In summing up the opinions of Mr. Spencer and his 
relation to his predecessors, the distinction should be kept 
in view between the fact, the Jaw, and the philosophy of 
evolution. 

First, as to the fact of evolution, he -holds, in common 
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with every great thinker whose name belongs to the history 
of philosophy, that the world as a whole, and in its separate 
parts, has been brought to its present condition through a 
process of gradual development. 

Next, as to the law of evolution, he has developed a 
peculiar generalization in which all constructive changes are 
referred to a definite formula, which indicates the character 
of the progression from the homogeneous to the heteroge- 
neous. Although this law can not be regarded as fully 
verified, yet considered by itself, it is as consistent with a 
teleological as with a purely mechanical explanation. 

Finally, as to the philosophy of evolution, he explains 
the process of natural development by referring it to a purely 
dynamical cause—acting simply in accordance with mechan- 
ical principles—in which explanation he agrees with the 
earlier and lower, and disagrees with the later and more 
advanced forms of the doctrine. 

If we should proceed still further, and presume to decide 
what attitude should be held with reference to this system 
of philosophy—on the supposition that the general ten- 
dency of philosophical belief, as we have conceived it to be, 
can afford a warrantable basis for such a decision—the final 
conclusions would be suggested by the statements already 
made. So far as this system accepts the simple fact or 
process of development as applied to natural phenomena, 
it is true, and should be accepted. So far as it professes to 
determine the mode or law of development, it is still an 
hypothesis, and should be held sub judice. But so far as it 
presumes to afford an adequate explanation, or assign a suf- 
ficient cause for the development and organization of ‘the 
universe, it is false, and should be rejected. The rejection 
of the persistence of force, as the sole and adequate cause 
of universal evolution, does not, of course, involve the 
rejection of the conservation of energy as a law of general 
physics. It simply involves the acceptance of the doctrine 
already emphasized by Aristotle, Leibnitz, and Kant, that 
no purely mechanical principle can explain the facts of 
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adjustment and co-ordination which exist in nature, and 
which are inexplicable except as being the result of thought 
as well as force. 

If, moreover, the tendency undoubtedly exhibited in the 
previous course of philosophical inquiry can indicate any 
thing with reference to the future, we may infer that the 
Spencerian system of evolution, with all its extensive appro- 
priations from the physical sciences, will, without losing 
any valuable material, be enlarged and corrected by the 
introduction of spiritualistic elements, and by the adoption 
of teleological and theistic modes of interpretation. The 
exalted views of Kant with reference to the fundamental 
consistency between law and design are sufficient to dispel 
any conceived opposition between natural order and divine 
supervision. It is said that when Leibnitz first learned 
of Newton’s discovery of the law of gravitation, he was 
inclined to attack the theory as ‘‘subversive of natural, and 
inferentially of revealed, religion.” What would be his sur- 
prise could he know that Newton’s law of gravity was now 
consistent with the soundest religious belief, while his own 
doctrine of ‘‘monads”’ was but another form of what is often 
thought to be a modern error! But a broadening intelli- 
gence may be able to see in the process of universal develop- 
ment, as well as in that of planetary motion, the guidance 
of a Supreme Mind, and to regard a theistic law of evolu- 
tion as no less conceivable than a theistic law of gravitation. 
We may accept as an expression of this growing sentiment 
the statement of a distinguished scientist who, in closing a 
treatise on the law of organic development, says: ‘‘There 
is a grandeur in this view of life with its several powers, 
having been originally breathed by the Creator into a few 
forms or into one; and that, while this planet has gone 
cycling on according to the fixed law of gravity, from so 
simple a beginning endless forms most beautiful and most 
have been, and are being, evolved.” 

What the future of the history of philosophy has in 
store is, of course, in great part, a matter of speculation. 
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But the tendency of human thought ever to work out a 
higher synthesis from antithetical conceptions would lead us 
to believe that the next philosophy will be a reconciliation 
of the physical truths advocated by materialists and the 
rational truths held by idealists—a system which will ignore 
neither the laws of thought nor the laws of things. No 
fragmentary theories built upon the discovery of mere phys- 
ical laws and forces can satisfy the highest reason of man, 
which must see in the progressive organization of the world 
the evidence of a supreme co-ordinating thought. The sub- 
stantial essence of the universe which Spencer calls the 
Unknowable, but which he yet apprehends as manifested 
through the laws of matter and motion, will come into a 
deeper and more intimate relation to the human conscious- 
ness, when interpreted through those universal spiritual 
laws which transcend and preside over all physical phe- 
nomena. The past history of human thought, the present 
breaking down of extreme materialistic theories, and the 
synthetic tendency of all progress, compel us to believe that 
we are drifting in the direction of a broader philosophy, 
which, without ignoring the facts of evolution or the laws 
of physical science, will yet be, at the same time, teleolog- 
ical and theistic in its character; teleological, because it 
shall behold in all things the progressive realization of 
thought; theistic, because it shall recognize the real exist- 
ence of an infinite and eternal Being, unchangeable in his 
ultimate nature, but revealed in the evolution of spiritual 
facts as well as in the development of material phenomena— 
a Being philosophically conceived as the ultimate cause and 
rational principle of the universe, and reverently worshiped 
as amoral Presence, holding communion with the conscience 
of man, and urging him continually towards a higher and 
more perfect life. 
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ArtTicie III. 
WILKINSON’S WEBSTER ODE.* 


BY WILLIAM COWPER CONANT. 


WHEN a poem appears from a hand already well known 
in other departments of literature or of life, the public pre- 
sumes it to be an episode or digression from the author's 
proper vein. From such prejudice, therefore, Professor Wil- 
kinson, as ‘a poet, and his first extended poetic work, 
naturally suffer with the reading commonalty, and with 
the newspaper critics, who generally note what every body 
notes. While a surprise is the best condition for a sensa- 
tional impression, a certain expectancy is favorable to the 
appreciation of high art—is, indeed, indispensable, with that 
common mind which is by no means so uncommon as the 
common consciousness of mind would infer. So that it is 
not so much the contents, as the antecedents, of a poem that 
operate generally as its credentials—or, we might say, as its 
discredentials, where the poetical antecedents are unknown. 
It thus becomes as appropriate as it is preposterous, to pre- 
face the examination of a poem with some assurance that 
it was made by a poet. There must be precedent for it-— 
poetry behind it—a sufficient poetical genealogy, so to 
speak, to assure legitimate title; to dictate as well as guar- 
antee the favorable introduction. What reversal of fates 
might have happened to some of Shakespeare’s and Ten- 
nyson’s tragedies, if they could have become changelings? 

The pedigree of the Webster Ode is reassuring to the 
cautious reviewer. Professor Wilkinson was remarkable as 
a poet long before he was distinguished as a critic and rhet- 
orician, or as a theologian. Poetry appears, indeed, to have 

* WEBSTER: an Ode. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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been his native element, and its early exchange for the Gos- 
pel ministry must have been the completest possible self- 
sacrifice. He has suppressed more poetry than he has 
written, written more than he has printed, and printed 
more than enough to -make a poet’s name, without once 
putting two pieces together in one publication. 

In 1849 the poet Willis wrote in his then brilliant news- 
paper,the Home Journal, referring to an offered contribution 
from the juvenile Wilkinson: ‘‘If these specimens are a 
proportionate indication of what the writer can be at thirty, 
he has, no doubt, very extraordinary genius, and, by scru- 
pulously preserving his incognito for five years, and pub. 
lishing nothing till he knows the weight of every syllable, 
we can safely warrant him all the abuse and admiration 
necessary for a fame. Here are two of his verses (from an 
‘Apostrophe to Time’), and they are better, a great deal, 
than most great poets have written at sixteen.” (We make 
room for a single stanza): 

“There is a glory in thy tread! They err 
Who image thee a reaper. Is thy form 
Bowed down? Are thy locks hoar? Dost thou confer 
With elements, with seasons? Ask the storm 
Or mystic influence of the stars that swarm 
The heaven, when thy going forth shall be ? 
These! they are all thy vassals! suns that warm 


Far other systems, and the storms that flee 
Or gather, and the seasons’ round, are swayed by thee.” 


At intervals, during the thirty-three years since, other 
stanzas have found fugitive vent; casual escapes from the 
lightened valve or the heightened pressure; until the half- 
involuntary series, widely circulated through the press and 
Sometimes embalmed in select collectanea, with frequent 
critical tribute of still higher prestige, must have extended, 
to the dimensions of a handsome volume, already too long 
withheld from publication proper. 

Glancing generally at the Webster Ode, we are struck 
with the fruits of mature and finished art which these 
lengthened antecedents had promised. We note at least 
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eight distinct meters and styles of poetry, besides the ‘‘infi- 
nite variety” of the ode form proper; some four of them, 
at least, entirely new and no less felicitous, and all of them 
handled with masterly freedom and ease. It is remarkable 
in all this to find no imperfect rhymes or laboring measures; no 
short-filled lines eked out with mere verbosity; no metrical 
redundancies broken in by elision syllabic,or grammatical ; 
we do not observe, indeed, a contracted or lengthened or 
superfluous word in the forty pages, nor a, palpable second 
choice for the sake of rhyme or measure. A certain me- 
chanical facility might, it is true, string out a good deal 
of meaningless jingle that should be equally free from me- 
chanical defect. But when this melodious ease is, at the 
same time, dense with thought and tense with impassioned 
and imaginative fervor, it becomes clear that its perfection 
of form is no merely formal matter; it claims recognition as 
consummate art and unmistakable genius. Another mark 
unequivocal is the musical consonance of sound with sense, 
which so often awakes the ear, as if it struck the chords 
of a universal language, needing no interpreter but its own 
expressive tones. 

There is conspicuous evidence that the motive of this 
work was not to make a poem, nof to gratify a merely 
poetic impulse. The Webster Ode is manifestly a work of 
high moral as well as artistic purpose, and the vent of a 
great heat of conviction, indignation, and love. An ex- 
haustive study of the subject is revealed by allusion or 
phrase in nearly every line; and such glimpses are, in many 
cases, detained and opened wide by notes that unfold the 
pregnant verse for readers who now know little of the grand 
historic or personal traits of the character thus pictured to 
the life. Asa whole, the product and unity of the Ode is— 
WessTeR. A great picture is left—we were about to say— 
but it lives, it moves, it stands forth in ‘‘ godlike action ;” 
it loves, strives, suffers, dies, conquers, and ‘‘still lives” — 
it is WEBSTER! 

The notes, filling two-thirds of the volume, are an essen- 
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tial part of the work, as hinted, for a generation that knows 
nothing of Webster—or rather, that knows less than nothing, 
in so far as it takes for Webster the abhorrent shapes evoked 
in the delirium of the ‘‘ Free Soil” excitement or exhaled 
from the feculence of Washington gossip. The notes are in 
five series, indicating and illustrating, (A) Webster’s private 
morals; (B) his public virtue; (C) his genius and statesman- 
ship; (D) his personal traits; (E) his religious faith and 
character. But much of the appendix space is occupied by 
reprints of the most powerful of the assaults upon Web- 
ster’s private and public character that have shaped the 
vulgar opinion of him to this day. These assaults are over- 
powered by facts and testimony the most conclusive imag- 
inable, at every point—temperance, chastity, pecuniary 
scritjpulosity, patriotic self-sacrifice, religious earnestness, 
and consistency. There is not the narrowest footing left 
for difference of opinion on these points, unless by thrust- 
ing aside all that constitutes historical certainty, and stand- 
ing solely on vulgar rumor and surmise that were not 
only never authenticated, but that are here riddled and 
sifted too small to need wind to blow them away. The 
only open question, that of the wisdom and morality of 
Webster’s statesmanship in 1850, is discussed with great per- 
spicacity and candor in an article reprinted from Scribner's 
Monthly. The argument ad hominem, which silences, or 
ought to silence, the peculiar impugners of that statesman- 
ship, will bear repeating in substance: At the second and 
final alarm of secession in 1860, the very men who had gib- 
beted Webster for preserving the Union by the so-called com- 
promise of 1850, rushed to Washington, and, with Charles 
Francis Adams himself, the whilom leader of the Free-soil 
party, at the head of the ‘‘ayes” in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, hurried through Congress a series of joint resolu- 
tions sustaining the most repugnant feature of that compro- 
mise with an extraordinary appeal to the people and the 
States to stand by it and put down all attempts to obstruct 
its operation. Nobody has ever ventured to find fault with 
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the patriotic men who labored to avert the war by the 
attempted Crittenden Compromise of 1860; and yet Web- 
ster’s memory is still, as if from blind habit, pelted with 
obloquy whenever the slighter concessions of 1850 are re- 
ferred to! 

There is no evidence that death likes a shining mark ; but 
that calumny does so is most certain; and, above all other 
calumny, the cold-blooded calumny of homilists more intent 
on pointing a moral than on scrupulous veracity and justice. 
It is regrettable that a certain passage relating to Webster, 
in the letters of M. De Bacourt, had not reached the Amer- 
ican public early enough to be embalmed in Professor Wil- 
kinson’s appendix, together with the reckless ‘‘improve- 
ment”? made of De Bacourt’s silly story by a prominent 
temperance homilist, and also with a satisfying remark 
of his reviewer in the AZtlantic Monthly on De Bacourt’s 
incapacity to furnish his reminiscence with a local color 
of truth. De Bacourt was one of our supercilious foreign 
visitors who formerly condescended to amuse their friends 
at home with caricatures of American life and manners. 
Besides this unscrupulous part, however, he filled that of 
an envoy of French exporting interests, disappointed and 
exasperated by the protective policy of Webster, then Sec- 
retary of State. Probably a true Gallic misapprehension of 
language and style so remote from his own assisted his 
violent dislike to frame a representation of inebriety out of 
materials which no one to the manner born could have 
so mistaken. 

The bold originality of form in which the Webster 
Ode is cast has staggered conventional critics as much as 
the original quality of its elements. Taken together, how- 
ever, the product of criticism amounts to vindication, for 
hardly one of the fifteen divisions of the Ode has failed 
to make its impression here or there, so far as discrimina- 
tion has been attempted. It may be said for the busy gen- 
tlemen who are obliged to sample with the paper-knife an 
armful of literature every day, that the vein of this poetry 
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e is not yet so familiar to us as to be recognized and placed 
P at once by the sensuous flavor. Every good critic has 
) learned to distrust vivid first impressions from poetry, and 


4 to expect a slow suffusion of the glow that is to continue 


and increase. 


t “Slow imagination kindling, kindling slow, but flaming vast:” 
. This magnificent line from the description of Webster's 
t oratory (Ode, page 23), is almost equally apt to the pub- 
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y Bold to foredate it with creating eyes.” 
VoL. V, No. 19—22 





lic effect of a great poem. It may, indeed, be necessary 
, to an oracular reputation, to settle the status of a new poet 
at a glance, like a bank teller sorting notes; but this has 
rarely, if ever, happened to be done successfully. The her- 
alded avater has usually stuck in the index, and refused to 
t get farther. On the other hand, the poem destined for the 
< age has invariably, perhaps necessarily; been slighted by the 
- moment. Diffidence is the wisdom of criticism in dealing 
. ' with untested literature. So far, however, Wilkinson’s po- 
. etry bears the test—it grows upon us. The Webster Ode 
° is vastly greater than when we first read it, another year. 
The great living Webster created in the imagination has 
grown while we slept. The Presence has extended, one 
personality in diverse aspects, throughout the several divis- 
ions of the work, subordinating the variety in its own unity. 


Part I is called the Challenge. It is more, a bold asser- 
tion of the ultimate award of justice to Webster, as in the pres- 
ent tense, poetically. The poet’s conviction strongly heralds 
his argument and forestalls the result. These four monosyl- 
labic short meter stanzas have been greatly admired for the 
finish, fullness, and force compressed in their severe sim- 
plicity, remarkably suiting the Doric dignity of the subject. 
The utterance is abrupt and unaccounted for, as if proceed- 
ing from an Impersonal Voice, in which the poet is idealized 
together with the audience and the scene, to give a dra- 
matic occasion, form, and unity to all that follows. 

‘Wise to foreknow what should be, therefore must, 
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Here is essential poetry self-analyzed, in two words 
(‘‘creating eyes’’), and profound criticism in a purely poetic 
form. It is from the now lengthened movement in which 
the second dramatis persona appears. The last preceding 
stanza having assumed the ultimate hoyorable verdict of 
Webster’s country as ‘‘the State he saved;” in this second 
movement, : 

“The State hearkening, jealous for her name,” 
retorts the challenge, and demands with judicial authority 
grounds for the required and anticipated award to Web- 
ster’s memory : 
“Speak out, lone Voice, and here rehearse his claim.” 

The Voice replies, deprecating the office, which belongs 
to higher authority: 

“The public hand should wreathe this public brow.” 

But the State insists on hearing the cause impartially ; 
whereupon the Voice, with reverent obeisance to the great 
tribunal, accepts the advocate’s task, and proceeds thence- 
forward in narration, description, argument, and appeal, to 
the end. 

In Part III the movement, original in stanza, and ad- 
dressing the State, describes the genesis and youthful nour- 
ishment of Webster’s hereditary patriotism; its expansive 
development; its profound, far-seeing, and religious wis- 
dom; and its paternal strength of counsel and reproof: 

“His age ripe earlier than thy longer youth.” 
We quote the last stanza as a specimen of the measure: 


“True things for pleasant,* he, 
With Roman firmness free 
From too much pity or awe, proposed to thee: 
Such virtue of clear counsel, in the blood 
Streams, an ennobling flood, 
From father wise and good.” 


The stanza is a fine specimen, also, of the iron energy 
of diction, treaging the lyric measure like trumpet notes in 
perfect accentuation, which, in many parts of this heroic 


*«* Vera pro Gratis,” the motto prefixed by Mr. Webster to a pamphlet 
edition of his 7th of March speech. 
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is ode, has jarred luxurious ears, and elicited complaints of 
ic roughness. The lines, indeed, like many others in the Ode, 
h can not be called liquid—except the penultimate line, where 
g the sound involuntarily flows with the sense, for the mo- 
of ment—but the more they are read, with the finer attention 
d to their terse syllables and to the deep, dense resonance 


of their many meanings, the stronger must become the im- 
pression of a true order of poetry, unusual, indeed, if not 
y original, but perfect in the essential attributes of poetry, 
D- and unequaled in kind for such a theme as Daniel Webster 
and for other Websterian purposes. It may be that a relish 
for forcible poetry must be developed by its own virile 
rs influence on the public taste, before it can meet with wide 
acceptance. It has always been the first business of orig- 
inality to create its own public. In fact, this may be said, 
in the broadest sense, to be the whole object of poetry; 


t and that poetry which does not inject some new productive 
2. potency may be a pleasing echo, but is nothing more. For 
O the present, there is nothing desperate, but rather promise 
of near reaction, in the sentimental softening that seems to 
1- haye reached its extreme in the popular brain. However, ; 
r- we shall find no lack of delicious melodies, too, among the 
e many changes of this noble symphony. ' : 
S- In Part I1V Webster’s massive mold and weight of char- 
acter are represented to mind and ear at once, with a trans- 
position of the measures before used, producing another 





: new stanza like this: 
“The man was more than the great words he spoke: 
This weighted every stroke 
Of speech that from him broke— 
That grave Websterian speech ! ei 
What sovereign touch and reach ah. 
Empowered it from the Man, to tone and teach!” ‘vee 


The very sound of the vocables in the first three lines 


y 

* would give an impression of sledge-hammer strokes to an 
ic ear even unacquainted with English. Yet we almost forget 
et to notice the anvil chords, and the finished simplicity of the 


lines, so engrossing is the significance, the colossal char- 
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acter and power, compressed into these few monosyllables. 
Perhaps, however, it needs some personal recollection of 
Webster's prodigious moral weight in his own day, to enter 
into the full fellowship of Part IV. 

With Part V the Ode bursts abruptly into the arena 
of Webster’s forensic career, and rouses to the liveliest 
pitch of action in style and movement. The imagery is 
that of chivalry in wager of battle for helpless right and 
innocence. The law of the measure becomes liberty ; the de- 
velopment of the theme develops the form; the fountain- 
like leap of rhythmically wayward measures announces the 
typical ode. Webster’s first magnificent exposition of con- 
stitutional guaranties and powers, in the Dartmouth College 
case, which surprised the Supreme Court of Marshall and 
Story, and in one hour overturned the prior judgment and 
the entire judicial prepossession as to the law—all this is 
poetically figured as the onset of a conquering knight, who 
rescues ‘‘fair Dartmouth” where she 

“Trembling lay, 


With scarce a breath, 


Dreading her doom, a trouble worse than death. 
+ * * * * 


To right and left the field gives way, 
* Nor bides that shock to meet. 
He charges to the judges’ seat; 
Onset of argument, 
Volley of precedent, 
Tempest of eloquent 
Logic and learning blent, 
Deluging blows on blows, 
He overthrows his foes.’’ 

The rush, the shock, the storm of blows, the crushing 
overthrow, fill the imagination in one vivid instant of poetic 
action; followed by one of the most pathetic scenes of 
oratory, in equally pathetic imagery and mellowed numbers— 
that unpremeditated burst of filial tenderness in which the 
mighty orator subdued court, bar, and spectators with a 
common awe and emotion, 


“While Spartan tears rolled, one by one, down Marshall's cheek.” 
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The notes are here subjoined to the text, to justify to 
the reader unfamiliar with the details of the famous scene, 
the else incredible features of the description. The felic- 


itous line, 
“He charges to the judges’ seat,” 


identifies imagery and fact in the feature common to both 
tournament and court; creating a natural transition from 
the purely figurative to the more literal scene, which thus 
emerges from the allegory while still clothed with its 
splendor, and gradually dissolves into the actual historic 
conclusion. 

In Part VI, ‘‘the choir of colleges” celebrates in a pzean 
of victory the ‘‘large sequel” of the foregoing achieve- 
ment—the vast foundations of learning and benevolence 
that now and forever rest securely on the fundamental law 
established by Webster’s logic and eloquence: 

“ Henceforth, they sang, O State, thy sacred trusts 
Of bountiful bestowment shall retain 
Their plighted dedication, to remain, 
Inviolable all, 
Secure alike from the rapacious lusts 
And from the whimsies raw 
Of demagogues and tamperers with the law, 
Mad with desire of gain 
And unchastised of awe.” 

There is no more perilous test of the poet than invec- 
tive. If invective can be vehement without rant, con- 
temptuous with dignity, and poetical withal, it must be the 
work of a master. Scan the last five lines above, intel- 
lectually and zsthetically, and discover, if you can, a word 
that could be better or that could be wished better, in 
point of exactness and force, or of satisfactory and just 
severity, or of unperturbed dignity, or, finally, of poetic 
harmony and elegance. 


“O, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his lip!" 


Our poet seems to court extreme tests. Here, in Part 
VII, is another—to. transmute a dry legal contention against 
the charter of a steamboat monopoly into ‘‘the genial 
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forms of imagination’—but the result is one of the most 
imaginative and melodious passages in the Ode. The 
assumption of State control over navigable waters takes the 
figure of a wizard’s baleful spell ‘‘sown broadcast”’ over all 
the streams of internal communication and commerce. 


“‘O State, bethink thee well, 
How, woven in words of law 
And specious to inspire obedient awe, 
A charm of false enchantment fell 
Once on that river wide of thy domain, 
A sinister spell, 
And broadcast sown on all his watery train. 
It did not stay the waters in their flow, 
The tide’s great stress, the current, still were strong; 
But to each cruising keel that clove along 
And asked that way to go, 
It used its lust to answer yes or no, 
And wantonly more often answered no. 
From harbor mouth to river head, 
From stream to stream and lake to lake, 
That evil spell was like to spread, 
And thy one web of commerce make 
A thousand tatters torn and shred.” 


It was Webster, ‘‘ wise master of the spell,’ who ‘‘solved 
its magic bond.” 
“Daring thy law-above-the-law invoke, 
That young unmeasured might from sleep once more he woke. 

Thenceforth, O State, from fountain head to sea 

Thy waters all to every keel were free. 
‘Of many one,’ 

The motto for thy commerce from thy son; 
As one of many thou 
Thyself in sequel now 

Art, and shalt be, while oceans roll and rivers run.” 

Part VIII concludes the memorial of the Great Ex- 
pounder of the Constitution, with an expression of the 
lofty moral and religious scope by which Webster’s legal 
argument was distinguished on proper occasions, such as 
the Girard will case. 


“Mute now these high forensic strains, 
Long mute, O State, but not their influence spent.” 


The strenuous toils and conflicts of which the life of the 
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hero was made up are, in Part IX, interrupted and relieved 
by a ‘‘pastoral symphony” of exceeding sweetness and 
pathos, carrying us away into the agricultural retirement 
and plain home life of the great statesman, 


“For intervals of ease 
Sought in returns to that estate 
From which he sprang, swart worker in the soil.” 


The great oxen, of whom he was all his life so fond, are 
conspicuous figures in the rural scene, together with ‘‘that 
huge Websterian plow (exhibited at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial in 1876) that drew such furrows 

“Through fallows fattened from the barren sea”’— 
alluding to the seaweed and fish with which Mr. Webster 
first showed the Marshfield farmers how to fertilize tMeir soil. 
Pathos and humor blend quietly in the lines below. Mr. 
Webster used to say that his oxen were better society than 
most of that in Washington. 

‘‘He loved to look into their meek brown eyes, 
That with a light of love half human shone 
Calmly on him from out the ample front, 
While, with a kind of mutual, wise, 
Mute recognition of some kin, 
Superior to surprise, 
And schooled by immemorial wont, 
They seemed to say, We let him in, 
He is of us; he is, by natural dower, 
One in our brotherhood of great and peaceful power.” 

This association draws on irresistibly to the last scenes 
of his life, with which it was beautifully connected, and 
thus introduces what has been complained of as an an- 
achronism, misplacing his death in the middle of his life, 
as it were. Yet the effect justifies the singularity of the 
procedure. The poem is not to close with natural death, 
but with the tragic climax of public life, and in moral im- 
mortality, so that the proper place for these touching 
scenes, if anywhere, is before approaching the last grand 
conflict of the Defender of the Constitution. Here, this 
picture softens with all human tenderness, lowliness and 
simplicity the austere visage of the Thunderer, and con- 
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ciliates towards a dying old man that gentler mood in which 
we should approach and judge a father’s memory, in the 
disputed issues yet to come. 

The incident of the last view of the oxen is thus told— 
we will not disturb its exquisite feeling with a word of 
inadequate comment: 


“So when he came to die 
At Marshfield by the sea, 
And now the end is nigh, 
Up from the pleasant lea 
Move his dumb friends in solemn, slow, 
Funereal procession, and before 
Their master’s door 
In melancholy file compassionately go; 
* He will be glad to see his trusty friends once more. 
Now let him look a look that shall suffice, 
Lo, let the dying man 
Take all the peace he can 
From those large tranquil brows and deep soft eyes. 
Rest it will be to him, 
Before his eyes grow dim, 
To bathe his aged eyes in one deep gaze 
Commingled with old days, 
On facés of such friends sincere, 
With fondness brought from boyhood, dear.” 


Whoever has known ‘‘the freshness of the early dawn” 
in the country, in Summer, will recognize in the next lines 
a picture of its peculiarities that no pencil could so paint, 
and that no poet has so painted, if at all, before: 


“Farewell, a long look and the last, 

And these have turned and passed. 
Henceforth he will no more, 
As was his wont before, 
Step forth from yonder door 

To taste the freshness of the early dawn, 
The whiteness of the sky, 
The whitening stars on high, 
The dews yet white that lie 

Far spread in pearl upon the glimmering lawn; 
Never at evening go, 
Sole pacing to and fro, 
With musing step and slow, 
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Beneath the cope of heaven set thick with stars, 
Considering by whose hand 
Those works in wisdom planned 
Were fashioned, and still stand 
Serenely fast and fair above these earthly jars. 
Never again. Forth he will soon be brought 
By neighbors that have loved him, having known, 
Plain farmers, with the farmer's natural thought, 
And feeling, sympathetic to his own. 
All in a temperate air, a golden light, 
Rich with Oetober, sad with afternoon, 
Fitly let him be laid with rustic rite, 
To rest amid the ripened harvest boon. 
He loved the ocean’s mighty murmur deep, . 
_ And this shall lull him through his dreamless sleep. 
But those plain men will speak above his head, 
This is a lonesome world, and WEBSTER dead !’’* 


These lines are part of a passage recited by the poet at 
the tomb of Webster, before the distinguished concourse 
of guests of the city of Boston and of the Webster His- 


torical Society, who celebrated the anniversary of his death, 
following the centenary of his birth, in October, 1882. 
The hush of speechless emotion that, still silently, after the 
sweet requiem ceased, relieved itself in mutual glances of 
sympathy, bore witness to a strain that satisfied the occa- 
sion. If our language embodies any thing richer and more 
perfect in elegiac poetry, it would be well to set the two 
rivals side by side for general study. 

Like the martial music turning away from the buriep 
dead to scenes of life again, Part X suddenly strikes once 
more the heroic key, and resumes the triumphs of the pat- 
riot orator, in the long and strong trochaic couplets of Ten- 
nyson’s ‘‘ Locksley-Hall’”’ measure. The grand purpose and 
power of Webster’s popular orations, as at Plymouth Rock 
and Bunker Hill, are here celebrated with a surging, career- 
ing, exultant bound and sweep of rhythm, a kind of triumphal 
pomp of numbers, fitly illustrating the indescribable effect 
of those matchless performances. Transition could not be 
more startling, nor contrast more extreme than these, be- 


* Incident related in Curtis’s ‘* Life of Webster.” 
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tween the hushing beauty of that most pathetic of elegies 
barely foregone, and this fresh bugle burst that ‘‘sets the 
wild echoes flying.”” Conventional criticism half shakes a 
bewildered head, doubting cautiously whether this is quite 
desirable. We are not in the confidence of the poet’s mo- 
tive, but we think it easy to see in the forestalled burial fol- 
lowed by this trumpet of resurrection—or rather of, recall 
to a life that never ceased—a stroke of poetic grand strategy. 
We did not come like Mark Antony toe bury our hero, but 
to praise him; and we are not to go away leaving him in 
the grave; his life goes marching on with us in an immor- 
tality asserted by the very structure of the Ode. Afresh 
the appreciative reader discovers and asseverates over all 
convention, It zs an ODE. 

To a student versed in the oratory of all ages, no title 
or connection would be needed to suggest the only possible 
subject of the following lines. They spell WrsstER—not 
the name, but the orator himself—perfectly, and no other. 
“Thought that smote like bolted thunder! passion like the central fires 

Underneath the rocked volcano tossing to and fro its spires; 

Slow imagination kindling, kindling slow, but flaming vast 

Over the wide tract of reason its far-beaming ray to cast; 

Single words like stalwart warriors, of those mailed knights of old, 
Standing unsupported ready for the champion combat bold; 


Words again in serried order, like an irresistible host 
Moving as one man in measure, with a tread to shake the coast.” 


To bespeak admiration for poetry of this magnificence 
would be purely impertinent. But we will notice for another 
purpose, in the last line but one, the ripple over the slight 


’ 


redundant syllable in the word ‘‘irresistible,”” on which the 
critical martinet will pounce as upon the first small game in 
a day’s hunting. It is, however, with other occasional jolts, 
no exception to the praise already recorded of unimpeach- 
able finish in rhythm; on the contrary, adding a purposed 
thrill to the movement (noticeable in Tennyson) like the 
trip in a drum gas, or the shattered vibration of a trum- 
pet note, such a start out of the current is a touch, not 
of negligence, but of art. 
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In Part XI conventional criticism is once more taken 
aback, and more sharply than ever, by a subsidence from 
the rushing rapids just passed into a broad, pellucid stretch 
of blank verse—the most daring interruption of the lyric 
current that can well be imagined. But to one who will 
regard simply and without prejudice the actual effect, we 
do not fear to assert that the poetic success is as remarkable 
as the audacity of the innovation. The object, to which 
this stately measure is so well appropriated, is to represent, 
as its own vindication, the integrity of Webster’s states- 
manship, the selfless sublimity of his patriotism to the last, 
and the purity and beauty of his private life. The contrast 
and relief are here again complete, and no less complete the 
unity and continuous progress of the theme. The course 
of the Ode from this point rises steadily towards a culmina- 
tion of sublimity and pathos in the end of Part XII, carried 
forward and crystallized in one last imperishable tableau in 


Part XIII. The poetry grows rich in concentrated force 
of phrase and figure, and sparkles with gems of imagination, 
its apologetic strain closing thus: 


“But pity and forgiveness proudly spare! 
Simple and pure, though faultness not, yet pure, 
Even to the end thy grave great son remained. 
Heed thou them not that bid thee wail him fallen! 
No spirit fallen and reprobate and lost, 
Inhabiting a body ulcerate, 
And sapped, and foul with sins of sense, the man 
Who still in reft old age could overmatch, 
Repeating them, those miracles of his prime, 
Twice wrought, O State, for thee, and twice postpone 
Thine imminent doom; postpone, but not avert 
The inevitable! Yet to postpone was much, 
And saved thee—from thy fate it could not—through 
Thy fate, beyond it, and despite. Full soon 
It came, the inexorable hour, and found 
Thee ready, not too ready, to receive 
The dreadful guest with meet return of grim 
Abrupt fierce salutation, eye to eye.” 


In Part XII, Webster’s two immortal conflicts, doubly 
bound together by analogy and contrast in one heroic cli- 
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max, now fill the quickened measure of the preceding lines, 
and march directly on to the catastrophe and apotheosis. 
Part XII opens with exultation on ‘‘that earlier, fate- 
ful day,” when Webster stood revealed in the godlike 
similitude with which the poet, after the public, now 
invests him— 


“Revealed within his lightning there he stood, 
The Thunderer stood ’— 


the occasion, needless to say, that of the most famous 
and justly famous of speeches, the Reply to Hayne; and 
fitter poetry to bear that speech company to after time 
could scarcely be desired. As usual, the imagery, where 
it is boldest, is aptest, from close study, to the actual cir- 
cumstances and effects. We can pause here but to quote 
the conclusion and result: 


**At last one farewell long melodious roll 
Of boltless thunder mellow with remorse 
And pathos for his country, and he ceased; 
Clear sky again and cheerful sun in heaven.” 


Note how the prolonged alliterative o’s roll off the mel- 
low reverberations of the receding storm, as the sun shines 
out in triumphant peace over the scene and the land; while a 
heavier metrical ictus of the same eloquent vowel, in Part 
V, before quoted, gave the ear the pounding sound of ‘* del- 
uging blows on blows.” But this is small criticism for the 
occasion of such a sublimely somber contrast as here im- 
pends. With a brief interlude the music modulates into 
the tragic minor key of the long last conflict of the De- 
fender of the Constitution (begun with the speech of the 
7th of March, 1850), and culminates in the majestic pathos 
of these lines: 


“‘So then this strong vicarious spirit strove, 
Not one brief hour of uttermost agony, 
Dreadful and swift, but days and weeks and months 
Of inexhaustible patience and slow strength, 
For us, and greatly stood, until he died 
But did not fall. Unfallen he died, nor fell 
Dying, nor yet being dead was fallen but stood. 
Throughout, and to the end, and on beyond 
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The end, and endlessly, he stood—and held 
These standing both, Union with Liberty, 
Inseparably one, upright and safe; 

The toiling elements tugged at him in vain.” 

The Titanic imagery of the last lines still advances in 
the new meter and glorious poetry of Part XIII to a tre- 
mendous climax in the already well known poem, ‘‘ Fixed 
like the Pole,” developing the storm figure to furious and 
universal insurrection of elemental powers against ‘‘the 
inviolable Form,” that impregnable living pillar of the 


Union, that stood throughout, upholding it for a later 
storm when it should be found prepared to stand without 
him—without his presence, not without his power! 


“The shock he broke; 
The multitudinous main 
Its waves awoke, 
Woke all its waves, and stormed the rock ia vain.” 
% * * * * 


At the end— 


“ Around him cloud, 
Pale specter of spent storm, 
Clung like a shroud, 
And veiled awhile the inviolable form. 


But umpire Time, 
Serenely wise and just, 

With slow, sublime, 
Unalterable decision and august, 


Cleansed this away, 
And lo! the glorious front, 
In candid day, 
Resumed, with solemn joy, its ancient wont. 
* * * * 
And men said, see! 
This thunder-blasted form, 
For you and me 
Fain once to take the fury of the storm— 


Is it not fair? 
Come, cluster round the feet, 
Doubt not but there 
Still to the mighty heart our praise is sweet.” 


In Part XIV, from this climax of uttermost pathos 
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glory the Voice here descends finally, returning to a hap- 
pily peculiar and peculiarly happy free measure, alternately 
deprecatory, exultant, and persuasive; praying, in conclu- 
sion the due amende to be pronounced by the State: 


“Late, but full-voiced and penitent, above 
His dust.” 


What a unique line, His pust! Nothing in itself, yet 
by composition a gem of absolute poetry, as its dying fall 
closes the strain and completes an attitude of monumental 
inscription, into which the varying lines have involunta- 
rily fallen. 

Nothing further remains but part XV—two lines in the 
author’s person, dismissing the impersonal Voice ‘‘thus 
softly ceased,” and so returning the reader to the actual 
sphere. 

Our readers will bear witness that we have found in this 
noble national ode enough that was better worth noting 
than specks and flaws. Nor have we left much space for 
magnifying the critic’s office in those consequential little 
elements thereof. Proverbially, faults and virtues are apt 
to lie, in any given case, on the same lines. The two more 
salient traits of Wilkinson’s poetry are opposites. One is 
a rich classic tincture; the other, an audacious simplicity 
and unabashed flavor of the native soil, equal to that of 
Walt Whitman, without a possibility of his coarseness. 
We meet with a homeliness that is sometimes almost xazve, 
in contrast with refinements worthy of Augustan and Eliza- 
bethan ages. It is a sturdy American individuality in a 
wrestle that is close embrace but not solution with the im- 
perishable spell of Greek genius. It is inevitable that when 
poetry droops—as droop it must sometimes on mortal pin- 
ions—simplicity will let it down into platitude, except as 
formality redeems it to bombast. Wordsworth will occur 
to every body as a case in point. One of Tennyson’s splen- 
did flights, 


“Of old sat Freedom on the height,” 
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closes with a fall, plumb down thud! on the flattest hust- 
ings prose: 
“Turning to scorn, with lips divine, 
The falsehood of extremes !” 

Perhaps there is nothing in the poem before us that we 
should venture flatly to call platitude or roundly to denounce 
as bombast. But we strike a mannerism here and there, 
smacking of the obsolete poetic style that grew out of the 
pedantic imitation of classical models as the first law of lit- 
erary composition. That common infirmity of authors, pet 
words, is rarely perceptible, but where indulged, tends to 
antiquated usage, and favors some of the pet aversions of 
the present reviewer—needless, therefore, to be mentioned. 
On the other hand, the rare liberty in this poet, usually 
successful to admiration, may sometimes fail to communi- 
cate, through its chosen commonplace materials, that poetic 
glow which the author perhaps threw into the slender phrase 
for himself by the added energy of elocution. We prefer 
generalities here, of which we are tolerably sure from plu- 
rality of instance, to specifications, in which, individually, 
we might be uncertain or mistaken, so subtle is the in- 
fluence of private predilections and whims. And so we 
leave the flaws unpicked, but classified, for others to glean 
at will. The most jealous admirer of Webster will find 
little to forgive ; and it must be a superlative rancor, on the 
other part (or else that against which it is said the gods 
themselves are powerless), that will fail to recognize in the 
poem many titles to acceptance by common consent of all 
tastes and opinions, 
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ARTICLE. IV. 


SOME CHRISTIAN TESTIMONY FROM HERBERT 
SPENCER. 


BY REV. ALVAH S. HOBART. 


TuHouGuTFuL Christians firmly believe there is perfect 
harmony between natural and the supernatural revelations 
of moral law. If there seems to be any disagreement, they 
are willing to wait until further investigation shows it to be 
only a seeming difference. It is, however, a duty to make 
known the harmony when it is found to exist and seek for 
it when hidden. The purpose of this article is to compare 
a treatise on scientific morality with Christian morality, to 
put the ‘‘Data of Ethics,” which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
thinks he has discovered by scientific observation, alongside 
the ‘‘Data of Ethics” which the Christian finds written in 
the Scripture, and observe the points of harmony. In do- 
ing this it is to be remembered that the conclusions to 
which Mr. Spencer comes are all that concern us. Neither 
the arguments by which he has convinced himself nor the 
attitude of his mind in the investigation are of any impor- 
tance in this discussion, except as they may throw light on 
his conclusions. The fact that he approaches the subject 
from the opposite side, and that he is searching up the 
stream for its source, while the Christian starts at its source 
and goes down the stream, gives a tone to his words which 
is, in a great measure, unfamiliar to the Christian ear. 
This must be acknowledged, at the outset and endured, 
and the data, as established, alone be considered. 

The following data contain the substance of his con- 
clusions: 

Datum 1. Conduct is relatively good when it is well 





, 
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adjusted to its end, It is absolutely good when its end is 
good. Hence, it follows that good conduct is that which 
is well adjusted to a good end. 

Datum 2. A good end is one which results in a desir- 
able state of feeling, whether it be called enjoyment or 
happiness. In other words, happiness is the good end, and 
such conduct as secures it is good. . 

Datum 3. Happiness can not be taken as an immediate 
aim, but throughout the largest part of conduct must be 
entirely set aside and replaced by other guidance. 

Datum 4. Happiness is not to be taken in its physical 
sense, nor for the present moment only, but in its widest 
sweep and longest reach. 

Happiness of self alone is not to be sought, but the hap- 
piness of others is to be included. 

These data are the conclusions of his book. Much 
space is given to applying and adjusting them to the yet 
imperfect state of society. But it is fair to say that these 
cover the ground of his teaching. 

Concerning datum one, there is no question between us. 
It is more properly a definition of terms; yet it is a part 
of his argument. We use the word right where he uses 
good; nevertheless, his meaning is our meaning. Though 
we do not consciously analyze the word it will be found to 
spring from the idea of results. We call that right action 
which ultimately ends in right. And we judge of conduct 
by its fruits. The Christian teaching is expressed in the 
saying: ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” This refers 
the question of the quality of an action to its final re- 
sults, and transfers the question of moral standard to 
the second datum. 

Datum 2. This, upon the face of it, has such an appear- 
ance of small selfishness, that it excites in Christian stu- 
dents a recoil of disgust and immediate vigorous dissent. 
We owe it to ourselves, however, thoroughly to understand 
him. It is to be remembered that he is searching for a 


rule of moral conduct in the same way that men search for 
VoL. V, No. 19—23 
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a law of physical health. He must find it by observation, 
for, in his judgment, there is no revelation of what is right 
and wrong morally in any way different from that in which 
the right and wrong of eating and drinking is revealed. 
Both are to be determined by experience and observation. 
He stands, therefore, with a keen eye to the results only of 
moral precepts. To him it does not matter who promul- 
gates a rule of conduct, nor what authority it claims for 
itself or is claimed for it. He is intensely engaged with 
the inquiry, What are its fruits? His argument concern- 
ing any given rule is this: (1.) That rule is right which 
ends in happiness. (2.) This rule ends in happiness. (3.) 
Therefore this is right. But this first premise is a conclu- 
sion of an unexpressed syllogism, namely: (1.) All is right 
which is in accordance with the purpose of the power that 
controls the universe. (2.) The purpose of the power that 
controls the universe is the happiness of the beings that are 
in it. (3.) Therefore all which promotes the happiness of 
these beings is right. 

One of the firmest convictions of Mr. Spencer’s mind 
is—a thing which even he can not prove, but yet accepts 
without question—that the ‘‘ Power which works in evolu- 
tion” (as he sees fit to name it, and he writes it with a 
capital) works toward happiness. He calls those who dis- 
pute this idea ‘‘devil worshipers,” and declares that they 
are ‘‘beneath argument.’”’ He revels in the joyous assump- 
tion that if we knew the whole law of our whole being, and 
obeyed it, we should be supremely blessed. Our sorrow 
and pain are but the friction of moral machinery out of 
order, or the goads of the ‘‘power that works”’ to turn us 
into the path that ends in true happiness. 

It is here that in his abstract principles he is in harmony 
with Christian ideas. We reason, (1.) All is right which is 
in harmony with God’s purpose. (2.) God’s purpose is to 
promote the happiness of his creatures. (3.) Therefore all 
which promotes the happiness of his creatures is right. 
And the truth of the argument will appear if we, for the 
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moment, assume the contrary to be true, and say: (1.) All 
is right which is in harmony with God’s purpose. (2.) 
God’s purpose is sometimes to promote the misery of his 
creatures. (3.) Therefore some right things must end in 
misery—a conclusion which neither Christian nor scientist 
is willing to admit. 

(It must be remembered that we are speaking only 

of what is right for man. With the ethics of the Creator 
we have nothing to do.) We hold, as does Mr. Spencer, 
that some things produce a temporary pain, which are, 
nevertheless, right, but the ripened fruit of all right con- 
duct will be happiness. Richard Baxter wrote, ‘‘ All Christ’s 
ways of mercy tend to and end in the saint’s joy. 
He discovers their future happiness, that their joy may be 
full.” And that is the preacher’s message in all ages. In 
accord with it is Dr. Wayland’s statement: ‘‘ We know that 
we are so made as to derive happiness from some courses 
of conduct, and to suffer unhappiness from others. Now 
no one can doubt that the intention of our Creator in these 
cases was that we should pursue the one course and avoid 
the other.” 

The ‘‘ Westminster Catechism,” which is a competent wit- 
ness to what Christian teaching has been, says that the im- 
mediate motive of man should be to ‘‘ glorify God,” but it 
adds, as the end of such conduct, ‘‘to enjoy him forever.” 
And, indeed, the appeal of the Scriptures is constantly made 
to the human heart through the window that looks out 
toward happiness. 

Mr. Spencer would say that the fact that a certain kind 
of conduct promotes happiness is conclusive evidence that 
it is in accord with the ‘‘ power that works.”” We should 
say such promotion of happiness is one of several conclusive 
evidences that it is in accord with God’s purpose. Our 
difference is not contradictive. He is not over against us 
as Ebal was over against Gerizim. He is upon a hillside, 
while we are above him on the same hillside, seeing all that 
he sees and much that he does not see. He can not pass 
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final judgment upon any specified course of conduct, be- 
cause he says I do not know yet what will be the full out- 
come. We can say that God, who knows conduct from its 
conception to its end, and who desires to promote our 
happiness, has pointed out the way, and says, walk ye in it. 

But it will be said that there is a selfishness in his posi- 
tion which is contrary to the Christian ideal. Mr. Spencer 
does not feel the weakness of his position with the same set 
of nerves that we do, but he feels it, nevertheless, and in 
the next datum it is considered. Before we pass to con- 
sider it, however, it is but just to ourselves that we remem- 
ber that he is not dealing with subjective conditions of 
mind, but only with objective rules of conduct—and, further, 
that a most important factor of moral conduct is entirely 
ignored by him. 

Concerning the apparent selfishness of the statement 
that happiness is the end to be sought, it may be said that 
while Christian ethics admit that all right conduct will end 
in happiness, and is usually accompanied with happiness, 
they deny that happiness ought to be an immediate aim. 
As another has said, ‘‘ it is to be had by not seeking it.” 

But here Mr. Spencer is in harmony with our position, 
for datum three declares that happiness can not be taken 
as an immediate aim, but in a large part of conduct must be 
entircly set aside and replaced by other guidance. He seems to 
have seen the impossibility of deciding our path of duty by 
sucha standard. He recognizes the fact that conduct is com- 
plex in its make up, and that the actions of to-day are but 
seeds sown, whose results are to come to-morrow and to- 
morrow and to-morrow. We are but threads woven into 
the web of human history. Our actions affect hundreds to- 
day and thousands to morrow, hence no man can look upon 
his own conduct and decide its merit by the feeling it gives 
him just at that moment, for he does not know what untold 
consequences he may bring upon himself. Hence, he must 
have ‘‘other guidance,” says Mr. Spencer. Thinking ‘of 
man only as a social animal, he does not feel the impera- 
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tiveness of the demand for ‘‘other guidance,” as does the 
Christian wliose sweep of thought carries the consequences 
out beyond this life into an awe-inspiring eternity; but he 
feels the need as we feel it. 

If we were to ask him what ‘‘other guidance” he 
would substitute, he would say, ‘‘the recorded experience 
of others who have been in similar circumstances.’”’ The 
Christian would answer, ‘‘the recorded experience of oth- 
ers as given to us in the Scripture.”” So far we agree. But 
here the Christian adds, ‘‘and also the guidance of him 
who made all things, and knows all things from the begin- 
ning, and has given us explicit directions.”’ 

Human experience is a guide as far as it goes, and as 
far as it has been formulated. The things that are beyond 
are the things that trouble us, and for these Mr. Spencer 
has no guidance, probably wants none. He is like a man 
who refuses to compute the interest due him until he has, 
by his own counting, verified the multiplication table. He 
has a right to do it, and when he is done his interest will 
be the same as if he had accepted the truth of the ta- 
ble. Indeed, if there was any doubt of the reliability he 
ought to prove it, and then rely on it. If any man thinks 
there is a question about the good or bad results of steal- 
ing, he may search for the ‘‘ recorded experience”’ of five or 
ten centuries, and take that as his guidance. But, on the 
other hand, the man who accepts the command, ‘‘thou 
shalt not steal,” will be as wise as his less credulous compan- 
ion, and be strengthened in his faith in the command by 
the explorations of his scientific friend. 

This demand of Mr. Spencer for the ‘‘other guidance”’ 
is a demand which modifies datum two in a very impor- 
tant degree, and must not be overlooked. It concedes the 
very charge that is most frequently made against him, and 
therefore takes away its force. It is here, also, that one 
important testimony to Christian ethics is borne, as we shall 
see hereafter. 

Datum 4. Thus far we have left the definition of happi- 
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ness unexamined. This contains in it the key to the whole 
position. Grant the Christian definition, and we have the 
whole system. Very likely Mr. Spencer’s definition would 
fall short of ours. He does not reckon man of as much 
account as we do; yet the data which he accepts are all 
Christian so far as they go. But of the enjoyments which 
we count as the most pure and holy he says nothing. In- 
deed, his idea of happiness is a very poverty-stricken one. 
He says that the lower forms of enjoyment have a certain 
claim upon us, and that the physical system is not to be 
ignored—which reminds us of Paul’s words, ‘‘ Your bodies 
are the temple of the Holy Ghost.’’ He says that we are 
not to take the happiness of to-day as the measure, but are 
to consider what will be the result in the long run. Which 
is in harmony with the Christian teaching that ‘‘now”’ is a 
preparation for ‘‘then,’’ to-day a seed-time for to-morrow’s 
harvest. He says the happiness of the individual alone is 
not a proper aim, that of others must also be included. 
The limit of the evolution of conduct, he says, is not 
reached until there are spontaneous and unpaid efforts to 
further the welfare of others, and to help complete others’ 
lives. And this sounds so much like ‘‘love thy neighbor 
as thyself’ that one can not help remembering that Mr. 
Spencer lives in a Christian land. His idea of happiness is, 
that the welfare of all is to be sought as the best means of 
the welfare of the individual, and that the whole man, in 
his totality, is to be considered when the measure of happi- 
ness is taken—the lower in subordination to the higher ele- 
ments, and the higher to protect and foster the lower. 

Here, again, it does not invalidate his principle, that he 
does not have our idea of the higher elements. His prin- 
ciple is greater than he is; it works beyond the line where 
he applies it. But it is true to Christian ethics. 

There are, then, to review his work, these direct testi- 
monies: (1.) He accepts the same definition of ‘‘good.” 
(2.) He holds a right, though very inferior, conception of 
the good purpose of the ‘‘ power that works,” though he 
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calls it by another name. (3.) He insists that a right law 
will bring happiness to the obedient, and that happy results 
prove the rightness of the law. (4.) He claims that happi- _ 
ness must take the whole being into account during the 
whole period of existence. (5.) He teaches that our neigh- 
bors are a part of us, and must have our helpful service. 
(6.) He admits the need of other guidance than immediate 
pleasure, and demands ‘‘recorded experience.” 

There are other testimonies indirectly given. 1. His 
reasoning uncovers and lays bare a great need. He says 
that to be sure of our rightness in conduct we must know 
that it wili end in a preponderance of happiness after all its 
unmeasured consequences are gathered up. Then he says 
that we can not ourselves tell, at the present moment, how 
our conduct will end; but we must have some other guid- 
ance. Now, it follows that when we get that ‘‘ other guid- 
ance’’ we must accept it, not because we know by experience 
that its teachings are safe—for, if we did, we should not need 
it at all—but we must accept it in fazth, and-follow it im- 
plicitly, not seeing its consequences but ¢vusting it. He 
thus comes to the Christian position—/azth in some standard 
of duty outside of ourselves. 

2. It is sometimes charged against Christianity that it is a 
blind submission to rules the final end of which are hidden 
from us. But here Mr. Spencer, the apostle of clear and 
far-seeing observation, lays down a rule ‘‘for the large part 
of conduct,” that we must submit blindly to rules the final 
end of which is hidden from us. It is an unconscious plea 
for a revelation. It is a confession of a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Christianity. Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘registered expe- 
rience’’ may contest the field with the Christian’s ‘‘word of 
inspiration,” but the contest passes from principles over into 
the question of authenticity and value merely. He admits 
the need of an authoritative guide amid the labyrinths of 
life, and it becomes between us and him only a question of 
whom we shall employ, and in deciding this it must be 
asked: ‘‘ How long have you served, and who recommends 
you?” By this the Christian can abide. 
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3. He is an evolutionist. He believes that the genera- 
tions accumulate wisdom, and that this age is wiser in morals 
than the preceding, and that our conceptions are possible 
only after the experiences of others have been given to us. 
Yet he who stands at the summit of the present age is set- 
ting forth principles of morals, ‘‘ Data of Ethics,” as the 
product of evolution, which were well known before the 
book of Genesis was written. He admits that the ‘‘ ethical 
principles of the current Christian creed” are correct and 
will prevail. How comes it, then, that these principles 
were declared so long before their ‘‘time to be evolved?” 
They could not have been the outcome of experience then. 
He who sums up in himself the scientific conclusions of this 
age may find his data taught by the ‘‘man of God” four 
thousand years ago. Thus the testimony is that the Bible 
is in harmony with the world’s experience, and science in 
morals with revelation of morals. Yet his book is not 
Christian, and it would not answer as a book of morals. 
Its fault is in its poverty of information, and this is but the 
outgrowth of his own poverty of spiritual ideas. He sees 
nothing in man but his earthly possibilities. He knows no 
revelation of God. He knows nothing but what men can 
teach him. Hence he can not meet the craving of souls and 
minds that inquire after more than the mortal part of us. 

But Christians may read his book as they read the rec- 
ords upon the tablets of Assyria, as corroborating testimo- 
nies to the Scripture. We shall not give up the reverence 
for our own ‘‘ word of inspiration,” but we may well rejoice 
in such parallel testimony to its teachings, and hopefully 
wait the day when minds that see as clearly into the spir- 
itual facts of our lives as Mr. Spencer does into the phys 
ical and social, shall correct and extend his ‘‘data” by 
observations upon the field of human life which he ignores. 
And, failing ourselves to see that day, we may yet expect 
the time when the ‘‘experience’”’ of souls who have seen 
the realities of the after life will be ‘‘ recorded,” and it will 
then be found that this ‘‘ recorded experience”’ will read in 
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parallel columns and uniform words with the Book of books, 
and the truly ‘‘scientific’” ‘‘Data of Ethics’’ will close 
its chapters as does the ‘‘revealed”’ Data of Ethics, with the 
words: ‘‘ Unto him that sttteth on the throne and unto the 
Lamb be the blessing and the honor and the glory and the do- 
munition forever and ever.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


MR. HOWELLS AND THE SCHOLASTIC EPOCH IN 
NOVEL WRITING. 


Tue careful and discriminating perusal of Mr, Howells’s 
novels must disclose, even to the most unwilling eyes, some 
notable failings at those very points where romancists, as a 
rule, excel their literary brethren. He is manifestly de- 
ficient in imagination, and, therefore, in creative ability. 
In the best sense of the word, his personages do not live, 
and hence do not appeal to the sympathy of the reader. 
He has but a vague conception of the movement resulting 
from the action of one character upon another, and thus 
it happens that there is hardly more semblance of a plot in 
any of his stories than in a well-written biography. But 
no intelligent person, in this country, at least, would deny 
his power. The search for the distinctive quality in his 
work must, then, go beyond the mere conventionalities of 
novel writing, beyond facility and elegance in style or 
purity in diction. A recent discussion which he unexpect- 
edly provoked has involved rather a display of acrimo- 
‘nious temper than of critical judgment. The suggestions 
made in this article are presented only as the opinion of a 
single reader. Those who shall exclaim, ‘‘This is only a 
paradox,” are cautioned beforehand not to be overhasty 
with their conclusions. It happened that the present writer, 
on the same day when he obtained a copy of ‘‘A Modern 
Instance” purchased a small, rough, second-hand volume 
of Claudian’s poems. The latter, to judge by an autograph 
on the title-page, had once belonged to a well-known dig- 
nitary of the Catholic Church, but its only interest for us at 
this time is due to a scrap of paper left among its pages by 
some oversight, upon which the sometime owner had writ- 
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ten, in Latin, a scholastic demonstration of the thesis, 
‘* Fides extinguit naturale recte rationis lumen.’ It was, ap- 
parently, a merely tentative setting forth of the author's 
plan. He might make many such sketches before he would 
be satisfied to elaborate his idea. But imperfect though it 
was, the scrap looked like the germ of one such ponderous 
treatise as was the frequent production of medizval philos- 
ophy, with its minute subdivisions, its bewildering maze of 
propositions and counter propositions, objections, replica- 
tions, proofs, citations, dependent propositions, scholia, 
problems no sooner propounded than solved, and conclu- 
sions that seemed like discoveries, but were, in reality, mere 
restatements of the original theorem. Every one who has 
taken up a work of this kind, and pored over it with the 
patient diligence of a student, can testify to the real attract- 
iveness of this abstruse dialectic, even when exercised upon 
such unprofitable subjects as the bodily presence of angels, 
the relation of disembodied spirits to space, the logical dis- 
tinction between Peter and Paul, which prevented the one 
from ever accidentally becoming the other, the diet of a 
chimera bombinans, and the like delights of the great 
Aquinas’s subtle and disputatious successors. One feels a 
sort of factitious intellectual greatness in himself as he fol- 
lows this triumphal march of argument. The clear, cold, 
literal accuracy of statement, the absence of all rhetorical 
figures that would obscure the purpose of the writer, the 
deductions that can not be gainsaid by one who has accepted 
the premises, afford pleasure of a kind furnished by no other 
literature down to the present day. This pleasure is the 
furthest possible remove from that to be found in things 
seen, it is devoid of every element of action; it is so ab- 
stract, so exclusively mental, that one finds difficulty to 
express it in words. The inevitable result of an excessive 
zeal in the study is intellectual arrogance, and a dangerous 
contempt for those pursuits that have a real and not a sup- 
posititious value. 

But what has this to do with Mr. Howells? The Latin 
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fragment alluded to did not recur to memory until a pretty 
systematic reading of his works had been completed, and 
a tenable theory was sought to explain their method. 
Those who desire to do so may content themselves with the 
specious statement that these novels illustrate the scientific 
mode of thought prevalent in these modern timés, but those 
who look more carefully into the matter will be convinced 
that science, in the ordinary sense of the term, has but an 
accidental relation with Mr. Howells’s work. Modern in 
material, in the lessons they teach, in the social errors they 
condemn, his writings renew a spirit that is wholly of the 
past. He may have desired to apply the inductive, the 
experimental method, but he has not succeeded in his 
appeal to the scientific consciousness. It was the futile 
attempt to harmonize the actual status of these novels with 
the brash and hasty generalizations which had satisfied the 
majority of critics, and the subsequent groping after a better 
hypothesis that caused to be remembered the accidental 
coincidence which has been mentioned. 

It is a long distance between the scholastic treatise and 
the modern novel, not only in point of time, but in every 
outward feature. The two forms of literature are so diver- 
gent that they can be compared only in degree, each in its 
own kind. It is not necessary to carry the analogy beyond 
the bounds of reason, nor to be obliged, in order to demon- 
strate that an analogy exists, to apply it, sentence by sen- 
tence, as one would prove the similarity of two given 
geometrical figures. If the history of the novel as litera- 
ture beginning with the vague medizval romance and end- 
ing with the clean-cut narrative of the present day tallies, 
in any measure, with the course of philosophy from the 
vague theorizing of the Neo-Platonists to the clean-cut dog- 
matism of the ‘‘Quzstiones Quodlibetales,”’ in that measure 
the analogy would be just. If any writings known as 
novels gave a pleasure to the mind similar to that felt in a 
scholastic demonstration, the analogy, in so far as these 
writings were concerned, would be quite sufficient for the 
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present purpose. The careful and repeated perusal of ‘‘A 
Modern Instance’’ and ‘‘An Undiscovered Country”’ was 
the occasion of a real gratification to the logical faculty. 
No works ostensibly of the imagination ever were colder 
than these. None ever shone with more of the dry light 
of reason, and few ever attracted so high an interest, while 
casting aside all the ordinary attractions of romance. The 
author has shown himself not only incapable of a plot and 
of broad, truly human characterization, but he has evinced 
a practical contempt for those things which steadily, since 
the time of Scott and Dickens, have been slipping from 
the grasp of the whole army of novel writers. What 
stands Mr. Howells in place of a plot is a progres- 
sive ratiocination, by which he reaches his conclusion as 
infallibly and almost as automatically as if he had _fol- 
lowed strictly the scholastic method. It would be possible 
by reducing the narrative to its elements, and translating its 
language in accordance with the formulas of logic, to make 
an abstract of ‘‘An Undiscovered Country ;” for example, 
in a chain of interdependent syllogisms, the one which im- 
plies and contains all the rest being this: The fact of im- 
mortality can be experimentally demonstrated only by the 
communication or manifestation of disembodied spirits; but 
such communication or manifestation of disembodied spirits 
is impossible; therefore, the fact of immortality can not 
be experimentally demonstrated. The conclusion is em- 
bodied in the closing sentences of the book: ‘‘If Boynton 
has found the undiscovered country, he has sent no message 
back to them, and they do not question his silence. They 
wait, and we must all wait.” 

We should see, upon a careful analysis of the work, 
how intimately the argument involves all the characters who 
are represented. One must hesitate to assert of Boynton 
‘any thing save that he is the somewhat rhetorical embodi- 
ment of the major premise in the syllogism that has just 
been given; of Egeria, that she has any reason for being, 
Save a superstitious interpretation of the word influence; of 
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Ford, that he is any thing more than a cynical negative ; of 
the different members of the Shaker community that they 
are more than indistinct expressions of the common life 
and belief of their sect. Dialogue and description, even in 
the hands of the clumsiest writer, never fail to give some 
hint of individuality to a group of personages in a romance. 
Mr. Howells, with his masterly skill in the art of expres- 
sion has either unconsciously failed, or he has avoided the 
task of rounding his characters to any thing comparable 
with human and living completeness. As visible and em- 
bodied abstractions they are possible, like the shades in 
Virgil’s Hades, but as lovers, for instance, or farm hands, 
actual creatures of flesh and blood going about this earth 
on any errand whatsoever, they are, to say the least, 
problematic. 

The narrative is simple enough, as we all know. It 
opens with a spiritualistic séance in Boston, the principal 
figures being those of Dr. Boynton, a devoted seeker after 
some experimental proof of the soul’s immortality; his 
daughter Egeria, a medium; and Ford, a young man of 
science. The love of these two young people, vaguely 
hinted at the outset, forms no part of the story until near 
the close. The doctor finding that the results of the séance 
were brought about by fraud, quits the city with his 
daughter, and by a series of blunders and misfortunes is 
finally brought to the hospitable care of a family of Shakers. 
Here he hopes among honest people who are spiritualists to 
succeed in the great purpose of his life. But his daughter 
falls ill from the excitement and hardships she has endured, 
and upon returning to health proves no longer clairvoyant. 
It happens that the skeptical Ford, whose attitude or sphere 
is held by Dr. Boynton to be antagonistic, is entertained in 
the Shaker family on the very night when the experiment 
fails, and Boynton, attributing his disappointment to this 
unwelcome presence, becomes so grievously disturbed that 
_ he falls in an apoplectic fit. The slow and mysterious prog- 
ress of his disease, after the first seizure, leaves him to 
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reflect upon the gross error of so-called spiritualism, and 
death is hastened by his eagerness to know the truth. 
The superstition of Egeria invests Ford with something like 
the character of an enchanter, and the progress of the love- 
making is modified by the natural reluctance of the Shakers 
to have a courtship carried on in the midst of their ascetic 
household. The action is varied with the doings of a mild 
zsthete, Phillips; a gossiping young married woman, Mrs. 
Perham ; and other less important persons. 

Of course, the book has nothing to do with the solid 
arguments which profound thinkers have used in all ages 
to strengthen the presumption that the soul of man is im- 
mortal. But from any point of view the theorem which 
the author seeks to prove is perfectly legitimate. It may be 
stated thus: To demonstrate the fact of immortality is im- 
possible. The easiest method of proof in this case would 
be to assume the contradictory proposition, and reduce it to 
an absurdity, a frequent process, even in the exact reason- 
ing of mathematics; and this is the method chosen by Mr. 
Howells. The hypothesis in dispute, then, is that disem- 
bodied spirits can be brought to reveal themselves to the 
senses of men in the flesh, and can thus demonstrate the 
truth of immortality. This hypothesis may be embodied 
in two forms of belief, each of which is subversive of the 
other. It may be maintained, as set forth in the character 
of Boynton, that the revelation or manifestation of the 
spirits is subject to the human will by means of certain 
guast scientific processes known under the names of mes-. 
merism, clairvoyance, and the like; or it may be held with 
the Shakers that the revelation is involuntary on the part 
of the recipient, and to attempt to reproduce it by human 
solicitation is to destroy its spiritual value. This theory or 
belief of the Shakers is but an incidental matter in the 
volume, and the argument against it is merely hinted at. 
It is plain that while an innumerable company of persons 
might have received satisfactory revelations, each for his own 
individual benefit, yet the sum of all these revelations 
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would afford merely presumptive proof for those to whom 
a revelation had been denied. Thus Ford can say that 
‘‘Shakerism is a mere begging of the question;” and Dr. 
Boynton, addressing the Shaker family-meeting, can admin- 
ister this rebuke from his stand-point as a spiritualist: ‘‘We 
know by our converse with spirits that we shall live here- 
after—that another world lies beyond this in which we shall 
abide forever. But you who dwell here in the security and 
sunshine of this faith have little conception of the doubt 
and darkness in which the whole Christian world is now 
involved.”” Presumptive proof is not a demonstration, for 
the latter appeals with equal force to all rational beings, 
and so we must turn to the other hypothesis that by force 
of will, properly exerted, spirits can be brought to com- 
municate with mortals. This implies that there may be 
‘established as the central principle of spiritistic science, 
the principle of solicitationism. If the disembodied spirits 
do not voluntarily approach, invite them; if they can.not 
manifest their presence, show them, by example, the ways 
and means of so doing.” It implies, also, the compliance 
with conditions theoretically necessary to a demonstration ; 
such as, proper electrical surroundings, a full amount of 
psychic force in the medium, implicit obedience of the 
clairvoyant to the mesmerist, the force requisite to over- 
come a given antagonism, a clear knowledge of the per- 
sonal elements engaged in a joint effort to control the 
means of spiritual communication, and so on indefinitely, 
the statement of these conditions being infinitely varied 
according to the exigencies or fancies of the theorist, and 
forming the material of Boynton’s conversation throughout 
a great part of the story. Suppose all the infinitesimal 
conditions, known or unknown, to be satisfied, then a single 
communication or manifestation should be to those who 
witnessed it perfect evidence for the time being, even though 
a blunder or a fraud were subsequently discovered in it. 
But this can not be the case, for if one of the witnesses 
proves skeptical no explanation can restore the proof to 
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completeness. Thus Boynton, in the midst of his triumph 
over what he supposes to be a genuine materialization is 
represented as silenced with a doubt hinted by another per- 
son. An accidental manifestation, such, for éxample, as 
the occurrence at the Elm Tavern, where Boynton and his 
daughter were detained by the brutal landlord under the 
supposition that they were fugitives from justice, and the 
house was disturbed by a storm of rappings; or ari appari- 
tion such as Boynton related having seen at the death of 
his wife, can only be looked upon as equal in value to 
hypothetical cases which involve the problem to be investi- 
gated. They have the weight of proofs only to. an eye- 
witness. But suppose the eye-witness of such a super- 
human revelation to be a witness of an experiment which, 
though the conditions of communication with the spirits 
-are implicitly observed, should fail. Then no manifestations 
described by others could be alleged as proof to him. 
Therefore, the proof under the hypothesis must be per- 
sonal. It is, consequently, only presumptive proof. Hence 
it is impossible experimentally to demonstrate the fact of 
immortality. 

Though imperfect enough, this abstract will serve to 
show the truly logical evolution, if one may so describe it, 
of Boynton’s character. It is not material to this criticism 
to inquire as to the strength or weakness of the reason- 
ing. ‘But, manifestly, it does not consist of inferences from 
experiments. It is an argument based on the nature of 
things, and may be compared by way of illustration to that 
famous reply of Thomas Aquinas to the question whether, 
if Adam had not sinned, exactly equal numbers of males 
and females would have been born. In a sinless state says, 
in effect, the angelic doctor, there would, of course, have 
been no deaths; but neither would there have been any 
celibates, for every one would have been occupied in fulfill- 
ing the primeval command to increase and multiply. The 
marriages, too, would have been, without exception, mo- 


nogamous, for polygamy can exist only in a state of imper- 
VoL. V, No. 19—24 
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fection. Hence, for every man there would have been a 
woman, and for every woman a man, and as there would 
have been no thinning out by death, this exact pairing by 
couples coufd only have been secured by equal numbers of 
the two sexes being born into the world. In both these 
demonstrations the conclusion follows directly from the prem- 
ises, and neither depends at any point upon an induction. - 
That powerful and ingenious piece of reasoning, ‘‘A 
Modern Instance,” furnishes numerous examples of the 
generic forms under which Mr. Howells conceives his char- 
acters. One may do justice to the humor, the delicate 
sarcasm, and the faultless style of this book without forget- 
ting that which gives it a greater value in the present age 
than it could have as a work of art. No two persons who 
have read the story could probably be found to agree upon 
the delineation of a single character except as to special 
traits that have been made prominent. Yet each character 
is a necessary outcome of the social life with which it is 
identified. Even Ben Halleck, distorted almost out of the 
semblance of human classification, is an indisputable reality 
as the embodiment of a logical generalization. Perhaps 
the author could not have met the conditions of the prob- 
lem which he had proposed to himself, if he had given his 
personages such completeness that their individuality would 
have obscured their typical import. Suppose persons of 
certain marked general traits, whose antecedents have been 
of a given sort, come into certain well defined, but uni- 
versal, relations to each other; then, says the author, results 
fixed in the nature of things will follow—divorce, mental and 
moral wreck, as the case may be. Thus the reader finds deep 
in the pages of the book—after he has become thoroughly 
acquainted with events that are so many steps in the argu- 
ment, and has begun to see what must be the result from the 
combination of such elements as appear in Bartley Hubbard 
and Marcia, his wife—that the author has himself, upon a mere 
incident, taken occasion to set these two personages out in 
the light of necessary conditions to his problem. Hubbard 
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had rendered his wife miserable by flirting with another 
woman, and Ben Halleck and his sister Olive can not refrain 
from some remarks. ‘‘Isuppose,’’ says Olive, ‘‘thatif it were 
not Mrs. Macallister, it would be some one else.”” ‘‘Given 
Bartley Hubbard, yes,” answers her brother. And she adds, 
‘And given Marcia.” Again, upon alluding to the report 
of Hubbard’s death by violence in an Arizona mining town, 
Mr. Howells remarks, in his own person, as if he feared 
lest the reader might not catch the drift of his reasoning, 
that the fate of this character was the ‘‘ penalty or conse- 
quence, as we choose to consider it, of all that had gone 
before.”” Thoroughly developed, the argument of the novel 
leaves little room for freedom of the will, and this is so ob- 
vious to the author that, at one point, when describing the 
last quarrel of Hubbard with his wife, he actually intro- 
duces the devil, abolishing at a stroke not only freedom, 
but also the responsibility of wrong doing, thus: ‘‘ He was 
going to have this thing over once for all; he would have 
no mercy upon himself or upon her; the devil was in him, 
and uppermost in him, and the devil is fierce and proud, 
and knows how to make many base emotions feel like a just 
self-respect.’’ In the same way Ben Halleck is represented 
as saying: ‘‘Why the devil always takes a man on the 
very highest plane. He knows all about our principles and 
self-respect, and what they’re made of;’’ all of which is the 
very counterpart of that outcry against the Father of Evil, 
which made a great part of the religious utterance during 
the Middle Ages. 

It is the reasoning that gives form and unity to the nar- 
rative. Otherwise the successive events can not be brought 
into any relation with each other, save that of mere juxta- 
position. There is nothing to do with an induction. The 
problem is one from which the contingent has been care- 
fully eliminated, a hypothetical case, the resolution of which 
by a method a@ priori would stand even if no such experi- 
ment as an incompatible marriage had ever been tried. 
That there have been such marriages increases the interest 
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in the subject, and gives the writer the opportunity of en- 
riching his parable with the results of much knowledge of 
human life, but these accidents do not affect the real nature 
of the argument. 

Observe that the point is not raised as to Mr. Howells’s 
powers of observation. It has been agreed that the ma- 
terial upon which he works is thoroughly modern, and 
this could have been obtained only by an acute observer. 
His genius presupposes alertness in this respect. But his 
method of analysis which appeals every problem of human 
activity to consciousness, the only method possible, per- 
haps, where human affairs are viewed so largely from the 
subjective side, must have upon the reader the effect of a 
certain phase of medizvalism. That it has a similar effect 
upon his own mind is indicated by the fondness he displays 
for verbal paradoxes that rival the subtle distinctions and 
definitions invented by the scholastic philosophers. One 
of a young girl’s moods is thus described: *‘She took his 
hand and clung to it in descending, as if eager to escape to 
him from some fear of him.’’ Here is another example, 
‘*He felt giddy, as if her fluctuations of mood and motive 
had turned his own brain.”” Ben Halleck’s impression of 
Marcia Hubbard is brought out in this way: ‘‘His pro. 
phetic feeling of this and of her inaccessibility to human 
help here and hereafter made him sometimes afraid of her; 
but all the more severely he exacted of his ideal of her 
that she should not fall beneath the tragic dignity of her 
fate through any levity of her own. Now, at her innocent 
laugh, a subtle irreverence, which he was not able to exor- 
cise, infused itself into his sense of her.’’ Such fanciful 
deductions as these are simply impossible to observe. They 
are not the work of Mr. Howells solely as a literary artist, 
because they do not affect the form, color, or grouping of 
his characters; they are simply his psychological eccentrici- 
ties. The same tendency is evinced in mere phrases, as 
when allusion is made to ‘‘a wide, joyless smile,’’ ‘‘a cold 
ray of amusement,’ where the supposed mental habit or 
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state of the person described is called upon to interpret the 
play of his features instead of being interpreted by it. An 
even more extraordinary phrase is ‘‘ the merciless iteration of 
a child,” where the supposed mental state of one person is 
used to characterize the act of another. An _ indefinite 
number of such subtleties could be collected from Mr. 
Howells’s writings, but these are sufficient for our purpose. 

The ancient theory of the philosophers about the cos- 
mos and the microcosmos is threadbare enough, but there 
is value in it. Supposing that the individual mind cor- 
responds, in some sense, to the entire external world, it 
might repeat in miniature the tendencies of an age of human 
activity. Ifit were a necessary law of the mind that this rep- 
etition should occur, then the thesis undertaken to be proved 
in this criticism could not be demonstrated until it were 
shown that in some of his characters Mr. Howells develops 
anew from his imagination traits that were marked in the 
real life of the age to which he has been compared. The 
period of scholasticism was distinguished for monkish asceti- 
cism, and it stimulated in men the traits of self-denial, 
self-abnegation, and self-torment, while it perfected, to an 
inquisitorial degree, the habit of investigating one’s own 
consciousness. Other features of medizval, religious, and 
philosophic life might be mentioned that would be ques- 
‘tioned as matters of fact, but these are indisputable. Now 
return to Mr. Howells’s novels and see what a procession 
of mild, but persistent, heautoustimoroumenoi—Terence 
coined a long word to describe self-tormentors—he has 
created. To be sure he is careful to call the self-denial of 
Elmore in ‘‘A Fearful Responsibility,” a habit of Puritan 
civilization; and Dr. Breen’s ‘‘irritation of perpetual self- 
question” is noted as a morbid tendency growing out 
of the New England girl’s natural sense of duty; but, in 
another place, the relationship of such a character to the 
medizval ideal is thus acknowledged: ‘‘ A sudden impulse, 
unreasoned and unreasonable, in which there seemed hope 
of some such atonement or expiation, as the same ascetic 
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nature would once have found in fasting or the scourge, 
prevailed with her.” And again: ‘‘In another age such a 
New England girl would have tortured herself with inquisi- 
tion as to some neglected duty to God.” It is not pertinent 
to inquire here whether these characterizations are true to 
New England life; such an inquiry would open the way to a 
very extensive digression. But it is evident that Mr. Howells 
was himself conscious of the likeness of the personages he 
has depicted to some phases of medizval life. 

It is natural to look upon a method so vitally different 
from that of all previous novelists as the starting-point of a 
new school of literature. Brilliant as Mr. Howells’s work 
is, does it promise much for those who are to be his suc- 
cessors? It was inevitable that his formalism should appear 
‘sooner or later in American fiction. There are hints of 
such a tendency even in the works of Poe and Hawthorne. 
But the fact that the result could not be avoided does not 
make it an occasion either for congratulation or regret. 
Here, also, we may learn a lesson from scholasticism. That 
system, whatever may have been the hopes of its first 
teachers, proved, instead of an instrument for the discovery 
and ascertainment of truth, to be a machine conStructed on 
a few definite principles which eliminated without fail from 
every scheme of thought submitted to it all propositions at 
variance with those principles. It was the invention of 
antique, senile conservatism which supposed that its expe- 
rience covered the whole realm of knowledge. Is it not 
possible that a similar stage of existence has been almost: 
reached by romantic literature, of which the novel is the 
most successful the most universal exponent? Experience 
has shown that no form of literature can exercise perpetual 
domination over the minds of men, and the labors of the 
past century have left few problems of human thought and 
human experience untouched by the romancer. No formula 
of science, theology, or philosophy, no vagary of the imag- 
ination, but has its place potentially or really in fiction. 
One may find in this body of English literature epic terse 
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ness and sublimity, tragical situations, comical entangle- 
ments, humorous discourses, concise and witty epigrams, 
historical analysis, acute criticism, deep philosophic insight, 
dialectic subtiety, scientific observation, satirical reflection ; 
a genial and voluminous record of social customs, national 
peculiarities, individual eccentricities of antique folk lore 
and of new theories upon every phase of life. Experience 
attested the vast popularity of scholasticism in its time; 
experience has shown, too, that of all forms of letters the 
novel is the one generally adapted to the faculties of man- 
kind. To have written some sort of a tale is, it might be 
said, an almost universal achievement with those who can 
write at all. It is tiresome even to think of the catalogue 
of writers who have gained more or less distinction as nov- 
elists; but when Mr. Howells confesses, practically, that the 
stories have all been told long since, and that the business of 
the novelist is now argument and analysis, his testimony does 
not support the opinion that the list will be indefinitely 
enlarged. That the greatest masters in this sort of writing 
belong already to the past is patent, except to the partial 
defenders of this or that contemporary school. Those who 
desire to do so may press the logical conclusion of the 
above reasoning that the novel, in all its forms, is the mark 
of a decaying civilization, but they should remember that 
history does not proceed according to a syllogistic formula. 
They may go to antiquity for the analogue of the modern 
novel, and conceive that they have found it in that product 
of Roman social, moral, and literary decay, the Milesian 
tale. The comparison is an instructive one, at all events, 
for the voluminous and irregular Roman fiction was the 
lineal predecessor of the brief monkish tale, and was dis- 
placed by it as the elaborate fiction of the present day is grad- 
ually giving way to the crisp, brief, vivid story. Mr. How- 
ells’s short stories have been, so far, the best products of his 
pen. Future ages will probably say the same of all the 
great story writers. 
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On the Desert, with a brief Review of Recent Events in Egypt. By 
Henry M. FIELD, D. D.* 

A CATALOGUE of all the books that have been written con- 
cerning the route of the children of Israel through the Desert 
of Sinai to the Promised Land would be an exceedingly volumi- 
ncus work. Yet every volume of the reminiscences of travel in 
that region adds matter of interest to the mass of literature 
which has already accumulated around the subject. A sermon 
never seems more appropriate than from the top of Sinai, and the 
themes that bring out the devout traveler’s best thoughts are thickly 
strewn over the boundless, fervid plain. In the main, it is the 
traveler himself who is new. He does not, as a rule, astonish us 
with fresh discoveries, but he shows us the influence of the 
antique history upon a new individuality. In the present case 
we have the experiences of a genial and benevolently sentimental 
man of learning who diverges rarely from the pleasant, but com- 
monplace, report of his journey from Alexandria to Jerusalem. 
His observations at Alexandria and Cairo, and on the way 
through Egypt, lead him in view of later events to discuss the 
rebellion of Arabi and the occupation of the country by the 
English. He makes a strong plea in defense of England’s policy 
with regard to Egypt, even excusing the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria. It is a strange thing to see how strong the crusading spirit 
is in a man of such kindly disposition, and how this spirit con- 
fuses his perceptions of right and wrong on the vexed question 
of Egyptian control. A national policy dictated by a mob of 
plutocrats whose money was in danger of being lost, whose 
avaricious disposition has been one of the notable things in this 
age, becomes to him the only method of saving Egypt. England 
is conjured not to abandon the country lest it become a prey to 
anarchy ; it is safe to say that what she won so cheaply will not 
be hastily given up. If ever there was a war provoked by private 
greed, cruel and unjust from the beginning, it was the recent war 
in Egypt. ‘The only relief to the picture is that the conflict re- 


* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 
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sulted in comparatively little bloodshed. The injustice of Ismail’s 
bargain with the usurers was maintained by the Anglo-French 
arrangement, and the partial overthrow of that arrangement was 
the accident, not the purposed result, of the war. 

On the top of Sinai Dr. Field digresses to an important dis- 
quisition upon the Mosaic law. One of his most interesting 
chapters is that in which he makes a study of the monastic life 
at the convent of St. Catherine. Most of the poetry and the 
pretended spirituality are stripped from the forms of the monks 
on Mount Sinai when they are viewed closely in these pages. 
Dr. Field’s journey was made in company witk Dr. George E. 
Post, the professor of surgery and botany in the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirut. Their caravan, leaving Suez, passed the wells 
of Moses, Marah, Elim, the site of the camp by the Red Sea. 
The tremendous cliffs of Mount Serbal tempted them into delay- 
ing long enough to ascend to its summit. They found that they 
were not the only travelers who were engaged on the task, for a 
merry group of college boys were singing ‘‘ Upidee” uproariously 
in the solemn passes of the mountain. The party also ascended 
Mount Sinai, and then proceeded to Jerusalem. They did not go 
to Petra for the reason that the Bedaween were more than usually 
extortionate in their demands upon travelers. As it was, they 
were halted by natives, who meditated robbery, twice before they 
arrived at Gaza. From Gaza Dr. Field and his companion trav- 
eled through the hill country to Bethlehem, and thence to the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. Arriving at the traditional place of 
the baptism of Jesus, Dr. Field has a sentence which, in the 
future, will probably take its place among the curiosities of 
literature : 

‘‘ However we may smile at too easy credulity, no Christian 
can come to this place on the banks of the Jordan without emo- 
tion at the thought that he is, perhaps, on the very spot where 


our Savior stood while the Baptist poured the waters on his 
sacred head.” 





A History of the Councils of the Church, from the original documents, 
by the Rt. Rev. CHARLES JosePH HEFELE, D. D. Vol. III. Trans- 
lated from the German.* 

Tue labor and learning of Bishop Hefele in this work are 
memorable among the literary achievements of this century. 
* Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 
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The depth of his study is such, his acquaintance with all the 
authorities so intimate that few are capable of judging him, 
for few can claim even a modicum of his knowledge of the 
discussions and sermons and quarrels of the early Church. 
In the present volume, embracing the period between the years 
431 and 451, the most important contest of the Church is re- 
lated, that against the disciples of Nestorius and Eutyches re- 
specting the person of Christ and the union in him of the God- 
head with human nature. Consequently it possesses an interest 
which attaches to hardly any other, and is marked by a unity 
which is seldom attainable in historical narrative. The author 
has felt throughout that the subject was vital to the Church of 
Christ then and now, and he has therefore carefully gathered up 
nearly every thing that can be known respecting the heresies of 
Nestorius and Eutyches. It deals at length with the third Gécu- 
menical synod at Ephesus and fourth at Chalcedon. In order 
that the former may be understood the author discusses the pre- 
Nestorian doctrine on the union of the two natures in Christ, the 
life and character of Nestorius, the progress of his conflict with 
Cyril, the proceedings of subordinate synods at Rome and Alex- 
andria, the mutual anathemas hurled at one another by the great 
leaders, and then reports in detail the action of the council. It 
is an admirable feature of the book that the canons of the 
councils are presented, not only in translation but in the original, 
so that a comparison is easy, and a technical phrase can be tested 
without further search. The decision of the great council did 
not quiet Nestorius nor his adherents. There were successive 
synods at Constantinople, Tarsus, and Antioch, to bring about 
an agreement which even the emperor’s decision in favor of the 
orthodox had failed to secure. Much space is devoted to the 
labors and intrigues by which Cyril's scheme of union was finally 
brought to the acceptance of all the bishops. Nestorius was 
banished, his books were burned, and even those of his teacher, 
Theodore, of .Mopsuestia, and of the still more ancient Dio- 
dorus, of Tarsus. Embarrassed by the concrete notion of a 
man, Nestorius’s error originated in the fact that he could never 
rise to the abstract idea, nor think of human nature without per- 
sonality, nor gain an idea of the union of the merely human na- 
ture with the divine person. Much more dangerous for the faith 
of the Church than the Nestorians, thinks Bishop Hefele, were 
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their extreme opponents, the monophysites, whose heresy was 
discovered and anathematized at the next universal council of 
the Church. About twenty years intervened between the dates 
of these two great councils long enough for the popular mind to 
have swung according to its custom, from one extreme of belief 
to the other. In the midst of a series of assemblies gathered 
here and there throughout the world for the purpose of correcting 
abuses and fixing customs in the Church, the monophysites were 
led by Dioscurus, the successor of Cyril in the archbishopric of Alex 
andria a man whose disposition was better suited to the camp 
than the altar place. At the so-called Robber Synod (Antioch, 
449), he forced the unwilling bishops, by a show of military 
power, to sanction the doctrine of Eutyches and to consent to the 
deposition of Flavian, his ablest opponent. The death of the 
Emperor Theodosius II, who sanctioned the acts of Dioscurus, 
made way for the calling of the council at Chalcedon, and for 
the final overthrow of, monophysitism. This was not accom- 
plished without an extraordinary and, in some aspects, disgrace- 
ful conflict. For example, at the very outset the introduction 
of Theodoret, of Cyrus, whom the Eutychians had condemned, 
caused a frightful tumult, which the author, faithfully following 
the ancient reports, represents in this dramatic form: — 


*“‘The party of Dioscurus; that is, the bishops of Egypt, 
Illyricum, and Palestine cried: ‘The faith is destroyed, the 
canons do not tolerate Theodoret; cast him out.’ The opposite 
party, the Orientals, those from Pontus, Asia, and Thrace, replied 
‘we were compelled by blows (at the Robber Synod) to sub- 
scribe; we were forced to subscribe a blank paper; cast them out— 
the Manichzans, the enemies of Flavian, the opponents of the 
faith.’ Then Dioscurus cried: ‘Theodoret anathematized the 
holy Cyril; shall Cyril now be cast out?” The other party shouted 
in reply: ‘Cast out the murderer Dioscurus. Who is ignorant 
of his crimes?’ The Orientals cried: ‘Theodoret is worthy to 
sit here.’ The Egyptians replied: ‘Cast out the Jew, the enemy 
of God, and call him not a bishop.’ The Orientals replied: 
‘Cast out the disturbers of the peace, cast out the murderers; 
the orthodox man belongs to the synod.’ Thus it went on for 
some time, until at last the commissioners and senators declared : 
‘Such vulgar shouts (éxfoyjoerg Sypottxal) were not becoming in 
bishops, and could do no good to either party.” 


The history of the council is a narrative of exciting public 
debate and skillful intrigue, which ended finally in the defeat of 
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Dioscurus and his party, and in the publication of thirty canons, 
as to one of which, the famous twenty-eighth, a word should be 
said. ‘Though Bishop Hefele’s work is characterized through- 
out by candor as well as learning, Protestants will not readily 
accept his views upon the development of the power of the 
papacy. It will seem to them that the bishops at Chalcedon 
were historically correct in implying that the privileges of the 
bishop of Rome were a gradual concession to the character of an 
imperial city. The statement of the author that the real origin 
of the hierarchical rank was not the civil quality of the city, but 
the high antiquity and apostolic origin of its Church, is contrary to 
the history of the period antecedent to the council at Chalcedon. 





The Religions of the Ancient World. By GrorGe RAw.Linson, M. A.* 

PROFESSOR RAWLINSON has done an admirable thing in this 
little work, as himself calls it. In the first place, he designed 
only a series of papers for a popular English weekly periodical. 
But those papers were the outcome of two decades of study, dur- 
ing which he had become more and more impressed with the 
fact that the real history of nations is bound up with the history 
of their religions, and that the inner life of nations can not be 
understood until their religions are accurately known. But he 
was convinced that the desire to generalize on the subject of 
ancient religions, and to construct a fabric answering to the pre- 
tentious title of a ‘‘Science of Religion,” had been too hastily 
indulged, the proper materials for such a science being not yet 
collected in sufficient amount for the purpose, nor accurately 
tested and classified to the exclusion of error. With a pleasant 
gleam of satire he remarks that to deal with facts is nowadays 
thought to be a humdrum and commonplace employment of the 
intellect, one fitted for the dull ages when men were content to 
plod, and when progress, development, the ‘‘higher criticism” 
were unknown, ‘‘ The intellect now takes loftier flights. Con- 
jecture is found to be more amusing than induction, and an 
ingenious hypothesis to be more attractive than a proved law. 
Our advanced thinkers advance to the furthest limits of human 
knowledge, sometimes even beyond them; and bewitch us with 
speculations, which are as beautiful and as unsubstantial as the 


* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 
Price, $1.00. 
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bubbles which a child produces with a little soap and water and 
a tobacco-pipe.” With these airy theorists the learned professor 
has nothing in common; he classes himself among those who 
are engaged in the less ambitious, but more useful, task of col- 
lecting material which may serve when the time comes, if it ever 
comes, for the construction of a science of religion worthy of the 
name. The author has excluded from his consideration the Jew- 
ish, as being sufficiently well known to all people of education, 
and has left unnoticed the traces of religious customs and be- 
liefs among ancient nations where these traces were too vague or 
too untrustworthy for the discussion, By this method of exclu- 
sion he has left the eight great nations of antiquity whose still 
extant writings and existing monuments furnish a tolerably full ac- 
count of their respective religions, These nations are the Egypt- 
ians, the Assyrians, and Babylonians, the Iranians, the early In- 
dians, the Pheenicians, the Etruscans, the Greeks, and the Romans. 
Though Professor Rawlinson objects to the hasty pudding that at 
present goes by the name of the ‘‘Science of Religion,” he is 
eminently scientific in his method. Polytheism he distinguishes 
into three classes, the analytic, the synthetic, and the mixed. 
He assigns the Egyptian polytheism to the latter class. After 
explaining the ideas entertained of the deities, he shows that the 
Egyptians had no distinct notion of evil and no conception of 
the trinity, though the unity of the divine attributes they wor- 
shiped, in a single person, was one of their esoteric doctrines. 
The religion of the Assyrians and Babylonians was wholly exter- 
nal. They had no deep mysteries for the educated, nothing 
above the grossest polytheism. But their legends of the creation 
and the deluge have an interest for us because of their paral- 
lelism to the narrative of Genesis. The author attributes the 
sharp contrasts in the system of Zoroaster largely to the vicissi- 
tudes of the climate, and the changes of soil in the vast region 
inhabited by the Iranians. The vivid distinction which they 
made between the good and the evil principle led the Iranians 
to insist strenuously upon outward and inward purity, upon the 
rigid performance of duty. They rigorously required veracity, 
and maintained the doctrine that the soul was immortal. But 
Zoroastrianism was, in time, easily corrupted with Magism, which 
furnished a hierarchy and an imposing ceremonial to enhance 
the grandeur of the Persian court. Among’ the Sanskritic In- 














dians there was a gradual tendency to simplify worship and the 
characteristics of those who were worshiped, and this brought 
to some of the most penetrating minds a consciousness of the 
one, perfect Being, but they seem never to have attained the 
clear notions of the Zoroastrians upon the relations of good and 
evil. The special excellence of the Pheenician religion was its 
rejection of images, while that of the Etruscans multiplied the 
number of the deities by adding the ancestors of each family 
who appeared as a species of mediators between humanity and 
the great deities. After examining at length the Greek and Ro- 
man religious systems, the author concludes his book by pointing 
out certain principles which may be accepted as proven. He 
holds it impossible to trace these religions back to any one fun- 
damental conception, to any innate idea, or to any common 
experience or observation. He considers the point settled that 
from none of these eight religions could the religion of the He- 
brews have originated, nor could the sacred books of the He- 
brews have been derived from the sacred writings of any of 
these nations. ‘‘ History,” he thinks, ‘‘lends no support to the 
theory of the uniform growth and progress of religions from fet- 
ichism to polytheism, from polytheism to monotheism, from 
monotheism to positivism;” but, ‘‘altogether, the theory to 
which the facts appear to point, is the existence of a primitive 
religion, communicated to man from without, whereof monothe- 
ism and expiatory sacrifice were parts, and the gradual clouding 
over of this primitive revelation everywhere.” 





The Alternative, A Study in Psychology.* 


THE anonymous author of this work takes high ground. He 
has, so to speak, a revelation to make in philosophy. He pro- 
poses to show that those investigators who professed to employ 
the method of research that proceeds exclusively upon intuition 
and deduction have been false to that method; have been be- 
trayed into a morass of indefinite ideas and unwarranted assump- 
tions ; have, as regards the general, mistaken parts for their wholes; 
and have, by various other mistakes, got themselves into such a 
plight that they can no longer get ahead with their task. The con- 


*London: Macmillan & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. Price, 
$2.75. 
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fusion which the inductionists have reduced themselves to is, in his 
opinion, well illustrated by Sir William Hamilton’s desperate doc- 
trine that the mind may be conversant about things inconceivable, 
as infinity and the First Cause, by means of the law of the condi- 
tioned. That Hamilton’s teaching has been the occasion for serious 
blundering few will deny save those who, like Spencer and Mansel, 
have blundered with him. ‘The present work is characterized by 
vigor of thought and independence in the statement of the con- 
clusions which the author has reached. The style is forcible, 
not to say jerky, and individual to the point of idiosyncrasy. 
Students of psychology will be shocked at the outset by the eccen- 
tricities with which the author has varied the technical termi- 
nology of the science. He divides his work into three books. 
The first consists of definitions which were demanded by the 
new classification of the mental faculties. The second treats of 
reasoning. The third, to use the exact words of the author, 
‘consists of expositions which concur in showing the depend- 
ence of personal agency on self-denial.” In this book it is main- 
tained that science is unconscious knowledge; that there is an 
unconscious part of mind and unconscious mental event; that the 
unconscious part of mind is corporal, consisting of the encepha- 
lon, etc. ; that man has been hitherto the dupe and victim of 
unconscious forces; and that the only way of escape is by self- 
denying conduct. The professed intention is to reconstruct the 
science of psychology, and in laying bare the abjectness and 
wretchedness of the condition of humanity to work on a line 
coincident with that of the Gospel, but waiving all supernatural- 
ism and mysticism, to stir an insurrection against the infernal in 
nature, for the subversion of the reign of instinct and the substi- 
tution of the wisdom and the will. The portion of the book 
which deals with the conduct of men is marked by that phase 
of modern thought which accepts Christianity as a factor in the 
development of the race, but denies its system of doctrines. 
The following paragraph will not only illustrate the author’s 
style, but it will indicate partially his method of dealing with 
Christianity : 

‘‘The ascetic, natural priest or man ‘of vocation’ is a nat- 
ural species; and this species Christ made the keystone of Chris- 


tendom. The apostles belonged to it. The young man who 
kept the commandments from his youth upwards, but could not 
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sell all he had, give to the poor and follow Jesus, did not belong 
to it. He was a good natural layman, not a natural priest; he 
was without vocation. In the natural priest the Christian spirit 
was to be first and most fully realized. ‘lo him it is possible to 
reckon his power and to be reasonably resolute to advance 
against the hostile king—to count the cost, and be sure he has 
wherewithal to complete the tower. ‘Io this species corresponds 
another, namely: a kind of man of which tendency to lean upon 
the priest is the differentia. I have seen Protestant members of’ 
this species, when they came in view of a truly sacerdotal religion, 
rush with instinctive impetuosity to their specific place. Of 
these two species Christ constructed his Church, making him- 
self the head of the priesthood—the great high-priest. His 
religion, at least in its first (the actual) epoch, is essentially sacer- 
dotal. That asceticism is a natural differentia determinative of 
a natural human species is proved by conclusive evidence. Its 
manifestations are as old as history, and have been so opposed to 
one another, so capricious and, in many ways, so repugnant to 
wisdom, that they could not be reasonably imputed to an in- 
fluence wholly divine. Even within the domain of Christianity 
they give irresistible proof of a source that is, at least, partially 
the reverse of divine. The spirit it evinces has outraged mod- 
esty by sending fanatics naked into churches. It occasioned the 


epicurean and culpable relish for prayer for which Madame 
Guyon found herself neglecting her husband. It has begotten a 
psalmody bordering on the obscene. Witness the Song of Solo- 
mon, adopted by Christendom. Even the ‘ Jmitation of Christ’ is 
not free from the indecency. The affection of this spirit to 
immolations, massacres, and inquisitorial tortures is notorivus.” 


Altogether, the book is one of extraordinary interest, and one 
that deserves study, but the study should be guided by caution. 





The Bedell Lecture for 1881. The World’s Witness to Jesus Christ. 
The Power of Christianity in Developing Modern Civilization. By 
the Rt. Rev. JoHN WILLIAMs, D. D.* 


In 1880 Bishop Bedell and his wife endowed a lectureship at 
Kenyon College, to be made a part of the exercises of Founder’s 
Day. The first lecture upon this foundation was delivered-in 1881 
by Bishop Williams, of Connecticut. It has since been pub- 
lished in the thin volume before us along with the terms of the 
gift and the order of service. The lecture, which is divided 
into two discourses, is a learned and interesting review of the 
influence of Christianity upon the learning, the science, the 


*New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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invention, the moral habits, and the practical life of humankind, 
especially in modern times. The arguments are not marked by 
great originality or by profundity of thought, but they are those 
arguments drawn from history that are most satisfactory to the 
Christian believer. 





Kant and His English Critics. A Comparison of Critical and Empiri- 
cal Philosophy. By JoHN Watson, M. A., LL. D.* 

THE work of Professor Watson, which has now been before 
the public for nearly two years, is, on many accounts, one of the 
most important contributions that any Canadian scholar has made 
to the cause of philosophy. Within the comparatively short time 
since it was published, the movement in favor of Kant has been 
notably accelerated in England and America, as it had been pre- 
viously in Germany, where the cry, ‘‘Back to Kant,” has 
become a sort of university watchword, and something of this 
change is due to such special investigations as that the results 
of which are set out in this volume. Professor Watson desired 
to point out the misconceptions of its real nature that seemed 
fatal obstacles to ever estimating Kant’s theory of knowledge 
upon its merits. He proposed to show in detail that the ‘‘ Critique 
of Pure Reason” partially solved a problem which English em. 
pirical psychology left altogether untouched. Therefore, his 
work must be largely not with Kant’s own works directly, but 
only with the opposing critics, and with those phases of Kant’s 
system which they discoursed upon. In the main, therefore, 
his work is controversial in tone. He can not help thinking that 
much of the criticism bestowed on Kant a few years ago, in Eng- 
land, indicated a need of closer acquaintance with his writings, 
and certainly he is right in so far as he finds among the English 
psychologists some insular and prejudiced spirits who regarded 
Kant as an ‘‘a@ prioré philosopher of the dogmatic type afflicted 
with the hallucination that the most important part of knowledge 
consists of innate ideas lying in the depths of consciousness and 
capable of being brought to the light by pure introspection.” He 
examines at length the objections of Mr. Balfour who, while 
ridiculing the, ‘‘Neokantians” has animadverted upon some of 
the essential doctrines of critical idealism, and has been be- 
trayed, as Professor Watson thinks, into a complete misapprehen- 


* Glasgow: James Maclehose. 
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sion of Kant’s real meaning. Both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Sedg- 
wick agreed in charging Kant with confounding the existence 
of external objects in space with the existence of objects external 
to the mind. Professor Watson denies the charge, and shows 
pretty conclusively that Kant’s arguments, taken together, are 
not only in harmony with each other, but, taken together, are 
a strong defense against the dualism which practically ignores 


the correlation of external and internal phenomena, and against © 


the idealism that asserts nothing to exist external to conscious- 
ness. In the next place, the author overthrows the artificial’ sys- 
tem of Lewes, explains how Dr. Stirling has misconceived Kant’s 
proof of the principles of judgment, exposes Spencer’s mistake 
in identifying sequences and co-existences with feelings in pro- 
nouncing time and space abstractions, in confusing absolute know- 
ledge with knowledge of the absolute, and soon. The two con- 
cluding chapters of the work are devoted by the author to a 
special criticism of Kant, in which he endeavors to show how the 
theory of knowledge was but imperfectly developed, and how the 
distinction of sense, imagination, and understanding was confused 
in his system. Of Kant’s doctrine of the self, he says: 


‘‘The last element in real knowledge distinguished by Kant 
is the self, as the supreme condition of all unity in knowledge. 
I—I is, he says, a purely analytical proposition. Now, such a 
proposition is not only tautological, but meaningless. Only by 
bringing the ‘I’ into relation with knowable objects can we put 
any meaning into it at all. If we attempt to comprehend the ‘I’ 
purely in itself we find that it is a mere abstraction. And _if the 
‘I,’ taken in its utmost purity is, as Kant himself asserts,’ but a 
logical element in real knowledge, there is no propriety in saying 
that the self may be independent of the limitations which apply 
to phenomena. No doubt intelligence, as the source of all 
knowledge, is, in a sense, independent of the object which it 
constitutes, but it is not for that reason constituted, of itself, 
apart from its relations to objects. Moreover, while each indi- 
vidual, as possessed of intelligence, is capable of recognizing the 
real world, which itself exists in its relations to universal in- 
telligence, we are not entitled then to say that the individual 
man, with his complex, rational and animal nature, is free from 
the conditions without which he could not exist at all. I, as a 
particular person, with my own specific character and idiosyn- 
crasy, am a real being, and, in virtue of my rationality am recog- 
nized by myself to be real; but this does not cut me off from 
the special conditions of knowledge or action, without which I 
could not be, or be known to be, human.” 
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The Tripartite Nature of Man. Spirit, Soul, and Body. by Rev. J. B. 
Hearn, M.A. Fifth edition.* 

In another place will be found a brief notice of a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘The Theology of Fatherhood,” in which the author has 
put forth a system which he supposed to be not only in its 
detail, but in its grander outlines, original with himself. ' If he 
had read the work whose title heads this paragraph, he would 
have discovered that his views in many points had been formu- 
lated as much as twenty years ago, and had been, during the 
past two decades the subject of vigorous discussion. The inter- 
est taken in the subject is evinced by the fact that five editions 
have been demanded of a book by no means popular either in 
matter or method. In his last preface Mr. Heard congratulates 
himself upon the increasing attention paid in England to what 
he deems one of the most important topics in the theology and 
psychology of the present day. When his book was first pub- 
lished he explained that it was an attempt to weave into one 
connected whole those passages of the Scriptures which speak of 
human nature as consisting of three parts, spirit, soul, and body. 
The distinction between soul and body was one that had been 
easily divined by the philosophers of all ages. But the distinc- 
tion between soul and spirit was a doctrine taught in the Chris- 
tian psychology as opposed to that of the schools. Radically 
different as the psychology of the schools is from that of Scripture, 
yet down to the present time the distinction of soul and spirit 
which Paul had inculcated has been rarely treated as if it were 
more than a mere matter of words. But the true method, the 
author thinks, with Christian psychology is to take Aristotle’s 
psychology as far as it goes, and at the point where Aristotle’s 
draft of the psychical man stops to begin with that of Scripture: 

‘‘We shall gather in this way that there are two parts of 
human nature, the body and the psyche, or sense and intellect, 
of which Aristotle knew as much as we do, and a third faculty, 
the pneuma of Paul, which lies wholly beyond the psychical 
man’s horizon, and of which all that we know is to be gathered 
from one book—the Bible. Thus of the three forms of conscious- 
ness—sense, self, and God consciousness—philosophy can tell 
us of the two former; revelation alone discovers to us the third, 
and highest. The organ of God-consciousness, or the pueuma, 

* Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. Cin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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and its function, or the life of God in the awakened Spirit, are 
thus made known to us in God’s Word, and there only. If 
man’s existence were bounded by time, and the being of God 
were only one of many hypotheses to account for the existence 
of matter, then Aristotle’s treatise, ‘*De Anima,” would prob- 
ably be a complete, as it is, undoubtedly, a correct, draft of 
human nature, as far as it goes. It is exactly where the psy- 
chology of the schools stops that Christian psychology takes up 
the account of man’s origin and of the end and aim of his exist- 
ence. Till we clearly understand wherein the image of God in 
man consists, we shall miss the meaning of the distinction 
between psyche and pmeuma, and our criticisms will be verbal 
only, not piercing as the Word of God is said to do, to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and (or as if) of the joint 
and marrow. That this has not been done in any thoroughgoing 
way before, is our excuse for venturing into print. Scattered 
hints have been thrown out by modern expositors of Scripture, 
interpreting such passages as 1 Corinthians ii, 14; 1 ‘Thessalonians 
v, 23; Hebrews iv, 12; but the full inferences which flow from 
these psychological hints of God’s Word have never, so far as we 
are aware, been fully traced out. German divines, who have 
traced out in detail the distinction between psyche and pneuma, 
have not built on it any formal argument. 1. For the nature of 
original sin. 2. For the new birth. 3. For consciousness in 
the intermediate state. 4. For the nature of the pneumatical 
or resurrection body.” ° 

Mr. Heard felt that if the distinction were Scriptural at all, it 
must be more than a mere matter of words; something that 
would explain how it was that, on the one hand, man’s intellect 
is alive and interested in the works of God, but, on the other, 
dead or indifferent to his person and character. The psychology 
of Aristotle could, of course, take no notice of the defect in 
man’s nature which the Bible explained. Thus the Scripture tri- 
chotomy of spirit, soul, and body, seemed to him to throw light 
upon the doctrine of original sin, and the obscurity of the Bib- 
lical teaching upon this would be found to have arisen, as is 
so often the case, from the one-sided view taken of the truth. 

‘We thus,” he remarks, ‘‘look forward to Christian psy- 
chology setting the old truths of theology in a new light, by 
which the cavils of the mere psychical man at the new birth will 
be seen to be only cavils, the objections of a blind man to the 
laws of light, or of a deaf man to the laws of sound. The 
theology of the Bible tells us of the function of spiritual-minded- 
ness; its psychology tells us of the organ to which that function 
is appropriate.” 
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Critics took exception to the notion that in the unregenerate 
the spirit or pneuma was dead or dormant, saying that these 
two states could not exist together. The author replies that he 
can conceive the conscience to be dead as to its higher or spir- 
itual functions, while, at the same time, it is only dormant as the 
rule of right and wrong between man and man. Were the 
conscience wholly dead, he argues, it could not be aroused, and 
redemption would be impossible; while, if conscience were 
active and fully alive, the scheme of redemption would be 
unnecessary, for man would not have fallen. In developing his 
subject he endeavors to show, first, that psychology and ethics 
are the two sciences to which the Bible lays peculiar claim; that 
the tripartite nature of man is marked out in Scripture; that the 
failure ofthe Latin Fathers to comprehend the distinction be- 
tween the psyche and the pneuma was mainly due to the defect of 
the language as compared with the Greek, while the abuse made 
of the distinction by mystics and others led to its rejection alto- 
gether. Then he contrasts the psychology of natural religion 
with that which came of revelation, analyzes the account of 
man’s creation, sets forth the relation of body to soul, and soul 
to spirit in Scripture, and of soul and spirit in Christian expe- 
rience. The analogies of the trichotomy in man to the divine 
Trinity are discussed, and the conclusion arrived at that the 
mystery of the Trinity stands by itself, and can not be brought 
in to explain either how man consists of three natures in one, or 
of the relation of those natures to each other. As modern 
physiology is steadily removing, one by one, the old distinctions 
between reason and instinct, it is argued that the pueuma is that 
faculty which distinguishes man from the brute. Since the fall this 
this faculty has been deadened in man, and conversion to God is 
the quickening of it. The immortal in man is not the soul, but 
the spirit; and the resurrection consists in the transformation 
from a psychical to a spiritual body, and so he finds it neces- 
Sary to say: 


‘‘The point on which we wish to lay stress as marking an 
advance from the old scholastic theology is that spirit is the latent 
or formative principle of our nature. This is set loose at the 
moment of death, and thus begins to build up or to gather 
around it, so to speak, that which we describe as the spir- 
itual body.” 
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Sermons Preached in Manchester. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. First 
to third series,* 


Few collections of sermons are more interesting, more thor- 
oughly readable than those presented in these three small, com- 
pact volumes. The preacher wastes no words, and he deals 
always with great thoughts, ‘The Lord’s Supper, the sample of 
the Christian life; the Holy Spirit, the earnest of the Christian’s 
inheritance; suffering with Christ, a condition of glory with 
Christ; the working out of our own salvation; faith in Christ; 
love’s triumph over sin; manhood crowned in Jesus; what makes 
a Christian, circumcision or faith? the baptism in fire ; the power 
of feeble faith; the bitterness and blessedness of the brevity of 
life; Christ hastening to the cross; man’s blessedness and God’s 
praise; the last pleading of love; witnesses of the resurrection. 
These are some of the topics discoursed upon, and from these 
we may judge of all. Commenting on the text, Luke xxiv, 5, 
6, the preacher says: 


‘‘The first thought, then, that these words suggest, is this: 
The dead are the living. Language which is more accustomed 
and adapted to express the appearances than the realities of 
things, leads us astray very much when we use the phrase ‘the 
dead,’ as if it expressed the continuance of the condition into 
which men pass in the act of dissolution. It misleads us no less 
when we use it as if it expressed in itself the whole truth even as 
to that act of dissolution. ‘The dead’ and ‘the living’ are not 
the names of two classes that exclude each other. Much rather, 
there are none who are dead. The dead are the living who 
have died. Whilst they were dying they lived, and after they 
were dead they lived more fully. All live unto God. God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living. Oh! how solemnly 
sometimes that thought comes up before us, that all those past 
generations which have stormed across this earth of ours, and 
then have fallen into still forgetfulness, live yet. Somewhere, at 
this very instant, they now verily are! We say they were, they 
have been. There are no have beens! Life is life forever. To 
be is eternal being. Every man that has died is at this instant 
in the full possession of all his faculties, in the intensest exercise 
of all his capacities, standing somewhere in God’s great universe, 
ringed with a sense of God’s presence, and feeling in every 
fiber of. his being that life, which comes after death, is not 
less real, but more real; not less great, but more great; not 
less full or intense, but more full and intense, than the mingled 


*London: Macmillan & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. Price, 
$1.25. 
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life which, lived here on earth, was a center of life surrounded 
with a crust and circumference of mortality. The dead are the 
living. ¢They lived whilst they died, and after they die they 
live forever.” 


Then, as to the possibilities of the future life, discoursing on 
the text, Luke xvi, 25, he says: 


‘‘In another state memcry will be so widened as to take in 
the whole life. We believe that what a man is in this life he is 
more in another; that tendencies here become results yonder; 
that his sin, that his falsehood, that his whole moral nature, be it 
good or bad, becomes there what it is only striving to be here. 
We believe that in this present life our capacities of all sorts 
are hedged in, thwarted, damped down, diluted, by the neces- 
sity which there is for their working through this material body 
of ours. We believe that death is the heightening of man’s na- 
ture; if he be bad, the intensifying of his badness; if he be 
good, the strengthening of his goodness. We believe that the 
contents of the intellectual nature, the capacities of that nature, 
also, are all increased by the fact of having done with. earth and 
having left the body behind. It is, I think, the teaching of com- 
mon sense and the teaching of the Bible. True, that for some, 
that growth will only be a growth into a greater power of feeling 
greater sorrow. Such an one grows up into a Hercules; but it 
is only that the Nessus shirt may wrap around him more tightly, 
and may gnaw him with a fiercer agony. But whether saved or 
lost, he that dies is greater than when yet living, and all his 
powers are intensified and strengthened by that awful experience 
of death, and by what it brings with it.” 


It is with such vigorous thought, lucidly and earnestly ex- 
pressed, that these sermons are characterized throughout. 





The Iliad of Homer Done into English Prose. By ANDREW LANG, 

M. A.; WALTER Lear, M. A.; and ErRNEsT Myers, M. A.* 

Wuewn Charles Fox was asked which he thought the better 
poem, the ‘‘Iliad” or the ‘‘Odyssey,” he replied, ‘‘I know 
which I like best to read ”—meaning the ‘‘Odyssey.” Grand as 
the ‘Iliad’ is in its parts, it has the wearying quality of great 
things. Even when one can feel the harmony of the Greek 
lines, the narrative interests him only in fragmentary portions, 
while there are, perhaps, few more utterly unattractive good books 
in the English language than the metrical translations of Homer. 


*London: Macmillan & Co. Cincinmati: George E. Stevens & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 
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In contrast with the very best of them commend us to a spirited 
prose version like that in the volume before us. Good English prose 
has a flow which rivals that of the hexameter. How easy it is for 
an exalted style to drop into the hexameter, is instanced by that 
famous Biblical line, ‘‘ Why do the heathen rage and the people 
imagine a vain thing.” And in this book there are many exam- 
ples where the heroic Greek cadences have been echoed, apparently 
without effort. This is especially true of the translation of the 
tenth to the sixteenth books, inclusive, done by Mr. Lang. The 
literary partnership by which theework was accomplished adds 
interest to the volume. The first nine books were Englished by 
Mr. Leaf, and Mr. Myers, beginning with the seventeenth book, 
completed the poem. Their method is described in the preface: 

‘‘Each translator is, therefore, responsible for his own por- 
tion; but the whole has been revised by all three translators, and 
the rendering of passages or phrases recurring in more than one 
portion has been determined after deliberation in common. Even 
in these, however, a certain elasticity has been deemed desirable. 
On a few doubtful points, though very rarely, the opinion of two 
of the translators has had to be adopted to the suppression of 
that by a third.” 

For example, Mr. Lang would have preferred to Latinize the 
Greek proper names, as Patroclus for Patroklos; but he was 
overruled by his co-workers. 





Books, and How to Use Them. Practical Hints for Readers and Stu- 
dents. By JoHN C. VAN DyKE. 12mo., Vellum cloth. Price, $1.* 

THE admonitions of this little book might be inadequately 
summarized, perhaps, in some such sentence as ‘‘ Cultivate your 
own good common sense with the utmost vigilance.” For Mr. 
Van Dyke has succeeded in proving that all the great self- 
appointed monitors like Emerson or Porter or Ruskin, or the 
smaller list makers, who say: ‘‘ Read this,” ‘‘do not read that,” 
**study these,” ‘‘let those alone,” are to be judged wholly upon 
the merit of their suggestions. Each must choose for himself 
what he will read, and the author has sensibly taken it upon 
himself not to point out what books should be read, but to show 
the inexperienced reader how to proceed in order to secure all 
the information possible on any given subject. The concluding 


* New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Cincinnati: Geo. E. Stevens. 
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chapters on ‘‘ Bibliography” and the use of the ‘‘ Public Library” 
are particularly valuable. The practical explanation of the man- 
ner of using reference books can not fail to be instructive to the 
reader and student, and the whole process of securing all the 
literature of a given subject in a public library is practically 
illustrated. One of the subjects the author takes for illustration 
is the literature concerning the poet Shelley. Nine men out 
of ten, with free access to the shelves of the Astor Library, 
might roam around among the books for weeks and not find more 
than one or two lives of him. Mr. Van Dyke shows how a hun- 
dred volumes containing lives, monographs, reviews, memorials, 
narratives, conversations, estimates, characterizations, etc., can be 
gathered together in half an hour. 





The Baptist Hymnal, for use in the Church and Home. Musical Editor, 
W. Howarp Doang, Mus. Doc.; Associate Editor, E. H. JouHn- 
son, D. D.* . 


Two years ago the Publication Society resolved to publish 
another hymn book and appointed a committee to attend to its 
compilation. This committee, in connection with the secretary 
of the society, invited a number of distinguished ministers to aid 
them as a consulting committee. They adopted a list of hymns 
and intrusted the editorial work to Dr. Doane and Dr. Johnson. 
The proofs of the completed work were submitted to the consult- 
ing committee for criticism. The result is before us, The 
Hymnal is, in many points, superior to the Baptist Hymn and 
Tune Book, which has been in common use for some years past. 
It is the result of the combined wisdom and experience of men 
who understand the wants of the Churches, and recognize the need 
of an increased variety in the tunes to be used in the Churches. 
The convenient manner in which the hymns are classified is 
especially worthy of note. The pleasing alternation of tunes 
familiar and strange will recommend both to Churches with 
trained choirs, and to those which encourage congregational sing- 
ing. Hymns unsuited to the general subject under which they 
are classified or tunes at variance with the sentiment of the 
hymns to which they are joined, rarely mar the pages of this 
book. This excellent feature is due to the plan upon which the 
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editors and the committee proceeded, which was to provide a 
familiar tune with every hymn, if possible; and then to meet the 
more cultivated musical taste with tunes which, though less 
familiar, were of the highest musical worth. In addition to the 
careful classification the indexes are copious, including an alpha- 
betical list of composers whose works have been used, of the 
authors of the hymns in the collection; the names of the tunes 
arranged both in alphabetical and metrical order; the subjects, 
references to the passages of Scripture alluded to in the hymns; 
the customary index of first lines; an index to the chants; and, 
finally, the first lines of all the stanzas. The book is a satisfac- 
tory medium between the extremes of costliness and scantiness 
exemplified in the large and small hymn and tune books. 





A Bible History of Baptism. By Samuet J. Bairp, D. D.* 


THE author’s first endeavor is to show that baptism was insti- 
tuted at Sinai—high and dry. He claims that in the ‘‘sublime 
transaction” there ‘‘we have all the scenes and circumstances 
of a mighty revival of true religion. It was a vast camp-meet- 
ing, in which God himself was the preacher.” ‘‘As on the day 
of Pentecost, the converts were baptized on profession of their 
faith.” The baptism consisted in the sprinkling of half the blood 
of the young bulls (which had been offered for burnt-offerings 
and peace-offerings) upon the people. He admits that Moses 
does not mention the use of water, but claims that Paul, in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, says water was mingled with the blood. If 
this were granted, it would not aid in searching for the origin 
of ‘‘baptism with water,” or in water. On the author’s own 
representation of what he calls the ‘‘ first recorded administration 
of this rite,” it does not appear that this sprinkling of blood had 
any more connection with baptism than had the sprinkling of the 
altar, or the door-posts in Egypt. In the sixth section of the first 
chapter he says: ‘‘In the Sinai baptism, as at first administered 
to all Israel, and in all its subsequent forms, living or running 
water was an essential element”—implying, of course, that there 
were always other ‘‘elements.” But henceforth he makes no men- 
tion of any other element until he comes to speak of ‘‘ the Great 
Baptizer,” ‘‘who baptizes with the Holy Spirit, whose outpouring 
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was symbolized by the water baptisms.” It is remarkable that he 
should be so unmindful of his logic as to fail to state why, when, 
and where the other elements were omitted—why John the Baptist 
should, as he claims, ‘‘sprinkle with unmingled water.” As blood 
sealed the covenant, how could baptism, without blood, be ‘‘a sea/ 
of the blessings of that covenant upon us and our dear babes ?” 

Under the head of ‘‘Administered Baptisms” he cites the 
purifying of those who were to be considered ‘‘ unclean for seven 
days,” ‘‘the baptism of a healed leper,” ‘‘the baptism of those 
defiled by the dead,” ‘‘the purifying from issues,” ‘‘the baptism 
of proselytes,” ‘‘the baptism of infants” (which he finds in the 
ceremony of purifying the daughters of Midian), and ‘‘ the bap- 
tism of the Levites.” ‘‘These all were one baptism,” and ‘‘these 
were the divers baptisms” of which Paul speaks. By all this we 
are to understand that many were baptized several times, as in 
the case of mothers of large families. 

After filling many pages with explanations of ‘‘self-washings,” 
citations of Old Testament allusions to ‘‘ sprinkled baptisms,” a 
disquisition upon ‘the festival of pouring water,” and quotations 
from the ‘Hellenistic Greek,” etc., he comes at length to 
‘John’s baptism.” ‘‘John,” he informs us, ‘‘did not immerse.” 

1. ‘Such a form would have been utterly incongruous to his 
office as the herald of the covenant.” 

2. ‘*The meaning of the rite, in supposed connection with 
John’s ministry, is as inexplicable as its origin.” 

3. ‘*The great discomfort and the gross indecency which are 
inevitably involved in the supposition that John immersed his 
followers. Neither had John a ‘water-proof suit’ in which to 
officiate, nor were his auditors supplied with ‘immersion suits, 
nor a change of raiment, now so needful to avoid the discom- 
fort and danger of the dripping attire. But this, even, is a 
less consideration than the indecent exposure which the sup- 
posed rite would have involved.” And why? Because ‘‘the 
Jews wore garments of two patterns. That next the person was 
a sleeveless shirt, coming down to the knees, A second garment 
was of the same shape, but usually of more costly material, and 
descending to the ankles. Over all were thrown one or two 
shawls or blankets, which enwrapt the entire person.” And, 
alas, ‘‘those of the women were of nearly the same shape.” 
‘*With such garments indecent exposure must have been a con- 
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stant incident to the extemporaneous and hasty immersions which 
the Baptist theory requires.” 

4. ‘*The number resorting to John was such as to preclude 
the possibility of their immersion.” The astute author held tena- 
ciously to the statement that ‘‘all Jerusalem and all the regions 
round about went out,” and were baptized by him. He will 
tolerate no such whittling down of a Bible statement as is per- 
formed by those who regard that as a hyperbolical form of 
speech. ‘*There were,” he says, ‘‘several millions of Jews in 
and about Jerusalem, and the only way by which John could 
have baptized so many was to have them stand in throngs near, 
or perhaps in the waters of Jordan while he took a sponge 
or brush and sprinkled many at atime.” All of which reminds 
us of Matthew Arnold’s remark, that ‘‘the English are sadly 
lacking in ducidity.” 





Moravian Missions. Twelve Lectures by AuGustus C, THOMPSON, 
D. D., author of ‘* The Better Land,” etc.* 

‘*MoRAVIAN Missions” is the title of a handsome volume 
containing twelve lectures delivered by Augustus C. Thompson, 
D. D., at the Theological Seminary, Andover, during the years 
1877, 1880, and to the theological department of the Boston 
University, 1882. The author has dedicated his work to the 
Church of the United Brethren on the occasion of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the mission to St. Thomas (August 
21, 1882). In Ohio the year 1882 was marked by-the centenary 
of one of the most treacherous and bloody acts the white pioneers 
of the State had ever committed, the slaughter of a whole con- 
gregation of Indian Moravian converts at Guadenhutten; and 
whoever thinks of the missions of the self-denying and God- 
fearing Brethren of Herrnhut will have more than one such 
tragedy brought to his mind. Practically, the book before us 
is almost a history of the denomination in modern times, for its 
life has been one of incessant toil in fields the most remote and 
peoples the most barbarous on the globe. Dr. Thompson does 
not, indeed, go back to the ancient Church in Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, as a more pretentious historian would have done. He 
aims only to tell the really wonderful story of events since the 


* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. Cincinnati: Walden & 
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year 1722, when the hunted Brethren found refuge on the estates 
of Count Zinzendorf. He describes first the village of Herrnhut 
and Berthelsdorf, the manners of the people, and the religious 
services that are customary among them; their doctrine and 
Church polity, their discipline, ritual, festivals, and their minis- 
try divided into the three orders of bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
cons. In the Moravian Church the bishops have no provincial 
authority, and in this it was imitated by the Methodist Episcopal! 
Church. With a brief allusion to the previous history of the 
Brethren, the author passes to an account of Count Zinzendorf, 
his life and works, his relations with John Wesley, and influence 
upon his contemporaries. Then in succession are discussed the 
missions to the West Indies, to South and Central America, to 
Greenland, Labrador, the North American Indians, South Africa, 
and Australia. The work has additional value to those especially 


interested in the subject by reason of the copious bibliographical 


table which the author has appended. 





Methodism and Literature. A series of articles from several writers on 
the ‘‘ Literary Enterprise and Achievements of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church.”” Edited by F. A. ARCHIBALD, D. D., with a Cata- 
logue of Select Books for the Home, the Church, and the Sunday- 
school,* 

METHODISM AND LITERATURE is the title of a series of arti- 
cles by leading writers of the Methodist Episcopal Church on the 
potent uses to which that denomination, inspired by the example 
of John Wesley and his coadjutors, has put the printing-press. 
Dr. F. A. Archibald, the editor, has prefaced the volume with a 
brief summary of the essays that are included. These discuss 
the characteristics of a reading Church, the achievements of the 
Methodist Book Concern, the circulation of Methodist literature, 
the reason why Methodism prints, the things that are read and 
those that should be read, pernicious literature, biographical litera- 
ture of the Church, its historical literature ; the literature of sacred 
song, of Bible study, of theology and doctrine; the relation of 
books to benevolence, of Church literature to educational work, 
and others to the temperance work and to the moral nature; the 
Tract Society, Sunday-school lesson helps and libraries, religious 
newspapers, the Church lyceum; literature as a social force in 
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the higher Christian life, and as an evangelistic agency. The 
concluding essay is the sketch of a plan for organizing a Church 
library, and this is followed with a careful catalogue, not only of 
denominational works but of the books in general literature that 
are necessary to the making up of a good miscellaneous library. 
A special catalogue is devoted to missionary literature. 





Dorner on the Future State, being a Translation of the Section of his 
System of Christian Doctrine, comprising the Doctrine of the Last 
Things, with an Introduction and Notes. By NEWMAN SMYTH.* 

Tue editor, in his introduction to this translation of a frag- 
ment from Dorner’s theology labors to dispel the feeling that 

American orthodox thinkers entertain towards the great German; 

but it must be confessed that his labor is not likely to be suc- 

cessful farther than to call attention anew to these profound specu- 
lations on the future state. He maintains that ‘‘our somewhat 
scanty teaching with regard to the future life and the last judg- 
ment may be decidedly enriched by the contributions of the 
German theologians, and that these pages from Dorner illustrate 
the profounder ethical method, and that larger liberty of dis- 
cussion, which we greatly need to cultivate in this country, 
especially upon these themes of immense practical concern, 
if our preaching of eternal retribution and the day of judgment is 
not to become, in the ears of the people, the echo of an empty 
faith.” The translation begins with section 151 of Dorner’s 
work, and concludes with section 154, so that it includes the dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of the last things, or of the consumma- 
tion of the Church and of the world; the second coming of 
Christ with its preparation in the history of the world; the 
intermediate state of men after death, and the final resurrection; 
and the last judgment and the end of the world. To these is 
added, as an appendix, section 124, upon the theme of the so- 
called descent of Christ into Hades. Naturally the point of 
interest in these sections is the argument to prove the existence 
of an intermediate state. Of the three days’ period elapsing be- 
tween the death and resurrection of Christ it is said: ‘‘ Unless 

Christ is to be conceived as in a condition of spiritual slumber 

or inaction in this bodiless state, he must be imagined as at 

work during this time in a way appropriate to this stadium. Yet 
*New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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no more detailed construction of the necessity and mode of this 
activity on behalf of the departed is to be attempted; but the 
New Testament passages must be left in their simple form. 
Nevertheless, the following elements contained in the descent 
into Hades are important. There was truth in the notion of the 
Hebrews respecting Sheol. Through Christ the intermediate state 
of the departed has experienced a movement, a transformation 
through the manifestation of his person and work. Christ’s 
appearance among the dwellers in the region of the dead was 
the work of his free spirit power—no passive subjection to a 
mere physical necessity; and this leads to the consequence, that 
the descent into Hades expresses the universality of Christ’s sig- 
nificance, also, for former generations and for the entire king- 
dom of the dead.” Again, the author views the proposition of 
an intermediate state from another stand-point: 


‘*The Reformation,” says he, ‘‘occupied chiefly with opposi- 
tion to the Romish purgatory, leaped over, as it were, the inter- 
mediate state—that is, left at rest the questions presenting them- 
selves here, and gazed with unblenched eye only at the contrast 
between the saved and the damned, retaining, without further 
inquiry (in opposition to earlier teachers), the view that every 
one’s eternal lot is finally decided with his departure, from the 
present life. ‘This is in keeping with the high estimation put on 
the moral worth of the earthly life. Nevertheless, this view is 
impracticable, even on moral grounds. Not only would nothing 
of essential importance remain for the judgment, if every one 
entered the place of his eternal destiny directly after death; but 
in that case, also, no room would be left for the progress of be- 
lievers, who are not yet sinless at the moment of death, . . . 
When Christ says of one sin that it is forgiven neither in this life 
nor the next, whereas other sins find restriction to this life, there 
is involved a testimony that other sins, aside from the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, may yet be forgiven in the next world.” 





The Mold of Doctrine. A Study of Romans vi, 17, as bearing on the 
Meaning and Value of the Specific Form of Baptism, as appointed by 
our Lord. By Jesse B. THomas, D. D.* 

TREATISES upon the subject of baptism are so numerous 
that one striking out a new line of thought and working it 
well is of interest merely as a phenomenon without respect to 
its value. Here is a little book whichetakes Romans vi, 17, for 
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a text, and presents a thoroughly modern and scientific explana- 
tion of a vexed question. The author maintains, with great force 
and clearness, that the question of baptism is not a question as 
to ‘‘a few drops of water more or less,” but one of deeper signifi- 
cance and more vital importance. ‘‘ Baptism is the mold of doc- 
trine;” it was designed to set forth in symbol the resurrection 
of the Lord, the new birth, and subjection of the whole life as 
the central idea of Christianity; and is admirably adapted to 
bear perpetual testimony to all of those primary and essential 
truths of Christianity. To preserve the form intact is, therefore, 
the only way to preserve the doctrine. To cast away the origi- 
nally appointed form of the ordinance, and to substitute something 
else, is to break the mold and defeat its specific purpose. This 
line of thought is followed out in the successive chapters of the 
work, in a style that will command attention, and with a force that 
can scarcely fail to secure conviction. The author has scrupu- 
lously avoided the citation of Baptist authorities which might be 
regarded as biased; constructing his argument wholly upon the 
interpretations and comments of the leading scholars of the various 
non-Baptist denominations, The work is, therefore, the better 
entitled to the candid consideration of Christians of every name. 
In the first-place, Baptists are defended from the charge of obsti- 
nacy so frequently brought by the ignorant controversialists of 
other denominations, and especially urged against them on ac- 
count of the conflict with the American Bible Society. The rela- 
tion of external rites to doctrine is illustrated, and the corruptions 
that have grown out of the changes in the mode of baptism are 
exemplified. Baptism is viewed in its relation to the resurrec- 
tion, to historic Christianity, to regeneration, and as a mark of 
loyalty to Christ. Criticising the remarks which Beecher made 
on the subject of baptism in the ‘‘Life of Christ,” the author 
says with pertinent wit: 

‘*The profundity of the logic which gauges the breadth of 
the issue by the size of its occasion, as if the value and dimen- 
sions of an estate were dependent on the acreage of the parch- 
ments conveying it, is also worthy of a moment’s gaze. The 
question of baptism, it is said, is only one of mensuration—a 
little more water or a little less—and pertinacity about such a 
trifle reduces Christianity itself to a trifle. By the same rule 


American liberty is ‘‘redftced’ to the right to use unstamped 
paper, about which trifle our fathers were somewhat perverse; 
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- Mohammedanism was, by the Sepoy rebellion, revealed to be 
2 only an aversion for greased cartridges; and Paul’s religion was 
summed up in an obstinate and somewhat paradoxical refusal to 


circumcise Titus, while consenting to circumcise Timothy.” 





Current Discussions in Theology. By Professors BOARDMAN, CURTISS, 
and Scott, of Chicago Theological Seminary. Volume I, Intro- 
ductory.* 

| Tus volume is the introduction to a work which, if carried 

on from year to year, as the authors now propose, will form a 

compact and valuable library of current theological investigation. 

As they have explained, their aim is to aid ministers and stu- 

dents of theology in keeping abreast of the thinking of the times, 

and with this purpose in view they propose to give an annual 
digest of the most important contributions in exegetical, his- 
torical, systematic, and practical theology. It was deemed 
necessary at the outset, in order to pursue the subjects suggested 
with profit, to take a general survey of the field, and determine 
the bearings of theological inquiry, and this introductory volume 
is devoted to such a general survey. -No attempt was made in 
the department of practical theology, and no separate treatment 
given to New Testament studies, so that the contents of the 
book fall under the three heads of exegetical, historical, and 
systematic theology. The only complaint that students are likely 
to make against this volume is that the authors, in aiming at 
compactness, have not explained some things as fully as they 
should be explained. The reader will find more than once that 
he must seek the originals summarized in these pages in order to 
make sure of the whole meaning embodied in a paragraph. But 
that was to be anticipated. The most learned summary must fail 
in giving the gist of a volume in a sentence. A perfect abstract 
in such a gase is as much a work of genius as a fine poem. But, 
on the other hand, it will be found that the discussions of the 
time in the departments of thought mentioned have all been 
touched intelligently, and the diligent student receives instruc- 
tion upon a wide range of topics. At a time when popular 
interest is reawakened to religious subjects, and the movement 
has fairly set in against the indifferentism and shallow skepticism 
of the past few years, it is a good thing that three such capable 
*Chicago: F. H. Revell. 
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scholars have undertaken to supply a special lack in English 
and American theological literature. Future volumes in the 
series are contingent upon the fate of- this one; therefore the 
interest taken in the work by theologians should have substantial 
expression. 





Old Testament Ethics Vindicated. By Rev. W. A. Jarret. Second 
edition. Published by the Author. 

Rev. W. A. Jarret, of Greenville, Texas, has, in this trea- 
tise presented an exposition of Old Testament morals; a com- 
parison of Old Testament morals with those inculcated in the 
so-called ‘‘Sacred Books” of the heathen, in the works of 
philosophers and infidel writers; and a defénse of the ancient 
Hebrew system from the attacks of infidel critics. His purpose 
is to show first the relation of the ethics of the Old Testament to 
those of the New Testament, which he holds to have been that 
of the seed to the perfect plant. A full revelation was not 
possible to the earliest ages. The difficulties that surround the 
first revelation are due to imperfection of mankind in its time 
of ignorance. But the interpretation of the Old ‘Testament sys- 
tem must be guided by the rules of enlightened criticism. These 
the author sets forth, following the suggestions of Blackstone, 
Kent, Hedge, Professor Fisher, and Professor Max Miller. 
Then he proceeds to prove that the Old Testament lays down the 
only adequate basis of an ethical system, in that it reveals to 
humanity the character of God, the supreme moral governor of 
the world; makes the divine holiness the model by which man 
must order his own conduct, inculcates the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments, teaches humility, shows the necessity 
of regeneration, of faith, of prayer, of a Redeemer, of the atone- 
ment, and of a Sabbath of rest. The character of a revelation 
from God is essential to the Old Testament ethics, without it the 
teachings of the Hebrew Scriptures would have been as impo- 
tent to influence the lives of men as were the more or less 
imperfect codes of heathenism. The Ten Commandments are 
the constitution of Old Testament ethics, to which all the rest 
is in agreement and subordination. The Old Testament religious 
ceremonial had an ethical purpose radically different from the 
sacrificial systems of the Gentiles. The Hebrew laws that have 
been subjected to the greatest adverse criticism are successively 
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elucidated and defended by the author—as, for example, the 
laws relating to charity; to the punishment of crime; to the care 
of animals; to the treatment of enemies, heathen, strangers, 
servants; those relating to women, marriage, chastity. Instances 
pointed out and animadverted upon by the enemies of the Bible 
are explained, and the entire structure of Old Testament ethics 
is defended as faultless and holy throughout. Mr. Jarrel supports 
his argument at all points with citations from the writers of all 
ages, his quotations sometimes betraying a lack of discrimination. 





The Baptism in Fire. The Privilege and Hope of the Church in all 
Ages. By CHARLES EDWARD SMITH. With an Introductory Note 
by Aucustus H. Strone, D. D.* 

Dr. STRONG, in introducing this work, has well remarked 
upon the lack hitherto of a thorough investigation of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. There is greatly needed, he writes, a scien- 
tific exposition of this theme, an exposition comparable with the 
‘“‘Doctrine of Sin,” by Julius Miiller, and the ‘‘Person of 
Christ,” by Dorner. He commends the present work as, in some 
respects, an advance upon the works which have preceded it. 
Its tracing of the doctrine through the various books of the 
Scriptures, its pointing out of dogmatic and psychological impli- 
cations, its earnest, practical spirit, so different from that of un- 
curbed speculation on the one hand, and from that of the advo- 
cates of entire sanctification on the other, should draw to it the 
attention of thoughtful Christian readers. The readers of this Quar- 
terly will remember with what interest an article in the July num- 
ber for 1881 was received. It was on the theme ‘‘The Baptism 
of Fire,” and is reproduced, in substance, in the second chapter 
of the present work. The volume before us is a worthy conclu- 
sion to that beginning. It will prove of deep interest to every 
reader of the REvIEw. 





The Heroes of Faith. A series of Discourses on the Names immortalized 
in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, By Kev. D. T. PHILLIPs.f 


THE volume containing these discourses is dedicated to ex- 
Postmaster-general James, with a very complimentary allusion 
to his services in exposing political corruption. Such an inscrip- 
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tion would be a perilous one were the great man as immaculate 
as Aristides. Excellent as Mr. James’s reputation is, it will add 
little to the value or the popularity of a book whose subject 
includes the lives of men of supernatural faith and devotion like 
Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
Gideon, Sampson, David, and Samuel. In place of the cus- 
tomary preface the author has selected a large number of para- 
graphs from various authors, ancient and modern, who have 
defined the meaning of faith and illustrated its purpose in the life 
of the Christian. Then the author defines the term as he under- 
stands it, expatiates on the comprehensiveness of Christian faith, 
explains in what it differs from fanaticism and from the belief 
that devils have which causes them to tremble, and replies to 
some of the objections of skeptics. Thus he opens the way to 
an orderly and copious comment on the successive verses of the 
chapter which he has undertaken to explain. The twenty-two 
short discourses which make up the treatise, though not distin- 
guished by much deeply original thought afford a very satisfactory 
and readable exposition of the subject presented by the writer 
of the epistle. 
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Hebrew Vocabularies. Arranged by W. R. Harper, Professor of He- 
brew and the Cognate Languages, Baptist Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Tuis book has been prepared by Professor Harper for his 
department at the seminary and for the members of the Corres- 
pondence Hebrew Club. Its purpose as a text-book is obvious, 
but the author has presented the reasons for his method very com- 
pactly in his preface. The getting of a vocabulary is the great- 
est difficulty to overcome in the mastery of Hebrew; but the old 
method of acquiring a vocabulary by thumbing the lexicon for every 
word until each becomes familiar to the mind is too long a pro- 
cess when life itself is so short. On the other hand, it would 
not be wise to attempt to commit the lexicon indiscriminately. 
Out of the seven or eight thousand vocables in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, about one thousand occur over twenty-five times in the 
Scriptures. If the learner will commit five or six of these a day, 
within six or eight months, he will have obtained a vocabulary 
sufficient to enable him to read any portion of the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament with ease and pleasure. Three words, those 
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meaning ¢0 say, God and Son, occupy sixty pages of the Hebrew 
text. The leaves of the volume are printed only on one side, 
the other being left blank for the convenience of the student in 
making notes and references. The tables include lists of verbs 
and nouns arranged in the order of the frequency of their occur- 
rence, then of verbs arranged according to their etymological clas- 
sification, and of nouns according to their signification; then of 
prepositions, adverbs, conjunctions, and interjections; and, finally, 
of one hundred and eighty-five English words, with their Hebrew 
equivalents. The book is not published, but printed for class use 
and for private circulation, and it can only be obtained by apply- 
ing to the author. 





Grace and Her Stepmother, By Miss ADAH E. SMITH. 16mo, 256 
pages.* 

THE story opens with the announcement to Grace and her 
brother and two younger sisters that their father was about to be 
married and bring home a new wife. On her arrival she was 
soon seen to be a model stepmother, but was received by Grace 
with cool politeness only. The progress of the narrative is full 
of interest, and marks the successive changes by which the mind 
and heart of Grace were affected, until she was prepared to 
respond heartily to the love which her stepmother had been ready 
from the first to give her. 





Dust: a Novel. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE.T 

OF course, when one thinks of Julian Hawthorne, he is bound 
the next moment to think of Julian Hawthorne’s father, and of the 
difference between the two as writers, In this novel, ‘‘ Dust,” the 
son has, 1n effect, challenged comparison with his father, and-the 
public is gravely informed, on his behalf, that it is noteworthy 
that this tale of English society in the early part of the present 
century appears at the same time with Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
novel, ‘‘ Dr. Grimshawe.” Yet comparison is not just to either 
of these two writers. In the matter of a clever talent for writing 
good stories that almost any body can understand, and that 
every body is eager to read, the son is as superior to his father as 
he is inferior in the matter of that genius which can create a 


*Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.00, 
t+ New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Cincinnati: George E. Ste- 
vens & Co. Price, $1.25. 
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book worthy of being read. ‘‘Dust” is as fine a story as one 
could wish, a tragedy lightly and gracefully touched. All the 
characters are rounded and developed with an artist’s skill. But 
you may look hopelessly for any deeper reason why the tale 
should have come into existence. The time of the narrative is 
the beginning of the third decade of the present century. In a 
measure, its historical tone is a reminder of Thackeray, but far 
lighter and less adequate to give the reader a potent sense of 
past time. , 





India and Ceylon. By Ernst Harcket. Translated by Mrs. S. E. 
Boccs.* 

THE eminent naturalist has, in this work, given the world 
a very entertaining account of travel in lands little known. 
Though he has, of course, devoted much of his time to objects 
in keeping with his favorite sciences, yet he shows himself also 
an acute observer of human foibles and race peculiarities, with 
sometimes a turn for humor quite unexpected in a studious, ear- 
nest German professor. The many lessons he teaches are min- 
gled with kindly and appreciative descriptions of the people 
among whom he traveled, and enthusiastic word pictures of the 
grand scenery by which he was surrounded in the noble island of 
Ceylon. The translation is very faithful, and the intrinsic value 
of the work heightens that of the series which makes up the 
Lovell library. 





Elements of Methodism, a Series of short Lectures. By D. STEVEN- 
son, D. D.tf 

Dr. STEVENSON has aimed in this work to transmute the Dis- 
cipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church into a form more 
attractive to beginners in Church life. To an explanation of the 
doctrines and usages of the Church is appended a brief and suc- 
cinct history of Methodism, and an account of the conditions 
of membership. The book is a compact and valuable manual. 





Echoes from Palestine. By Rev. J. W. MENDENHALL, A. M., Ph. D.f 
Dr. MENDENHALL has, in this elaborate work of seven hun- 
dred and thirty-six pages, presented not only a narrative of travel 


*New York: John W. Lovell Company. 
¢ Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. Price, 75 cents. 
{Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. Price, $3.00, 
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in the Holy Land, but a pretty satisfactory history of Palestine, 
and a forecast of its future. Besides those doctrines of Chris- 
tianity that must recur to the devout traveler, as he follows the 
paths which have been made sacred by the Master’s journeyings, 
are discussed at length, and the argument gains interest from 
the surroundings. The author aimed to combine the office of a 
narrator with that of the critical student, and he has endeavored 
to make his book not a mere panorama of travel, but a pano- 
rama of truth, with Syrian landscapes for the background. 





The Marriage in Cana of Galilee. By HucH Macmiiian, D. D., 
LL. D., F. R. S. E.* 

THE author of this little work was led to its composition by 
observing the popularity of Christ’s first wonderful work in all 
ages as a subject for the artist and the commentator, and the 
fact that, notwithstanding its interest, the topic had never been 
treated separately. Instead of the abstract consideration of the 
question of miracles he would advocate the study of each mira- 
cle, as its characteristics are revealed in the Gospels. None will, 
he thinks, more thoroughly reward a careful study than that 
which meets the inquirer at the very threshold. ‘‘It is the ‘gate 
beautiful’ by which he enters the sacred temple of divine truth. 
It is the illuminated initial which represents, in a pictorial form, 
the nature and design of the kingdom of heaven, as revealed 
unto men. It is an acted parable of the whole Gospel.” The 
treatise is interesting, though, at times, the reader can not help 
being wearied by what seems an excessively curious and almost 
puerile minuteness. 





Revised Version of the New Testament. Teachers’ Edition.f 

In addition to being an exact and complete reproduction of 
the authorized Oxford edition of the revisers, with the Appendix, 
containing the ‘‘list of readings and renderings preferred by the 
American Committee,” transferred to the margins, this very conve- 
nient volume has the parallel passages, usually merely cited, printed 
in full. The text is printed in paragraphs, but the ends of the num- 
bered verses are indicated by full-face punctuation marks. The 
preface of the revisers is reproduced, and an extensive appendix 


*London: Macmillan & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. $1.50. 
t New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 
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contains a Concordance, a Scripture Index, a table of Bible 
Symbols, and the most important tables found in the Oxford, 
Bagster, and Spottiswoode reference Bibles, adapted to the Re- 
vision. It is, in fact, a library within the limits of a very com- 
pact volume. Prefixed to the work are a bird’s-eye view and maps 
of Palestine, a map of the travels of Paul, and ground plan of 
the Tempie. ’ 





The Theological and Philosophical Works of Hermes Trismegistus. 
Christian neo-Platonist, translated from the original Greek, with 
Preface, Notes, and Indices. By JoHN Davip CHAMBERS, M. A., 
F. S. A., of Oriel College, Oxford, Recorder of New Sarum.* 

THE name of Hermes Trismegistus is one that, if brought up 
for discussion among a group of educated persons, would inva- 
riably provoke discussion. At the outset there would be a dis- 
pute as to the fact whether such a man ever existed, which would 
become more and niore incapable of a harmonious conclusion 
upon an appeal to successive passages in the works that have 
been written under the cover of this vague personality. A close 
and critical examination does, indeed, reveal a diversity of opin- 
ions and of style among the various pieces attributed to Hermes 
which show that they could not have proceeded from the same 
hand. Chronological disagreements are to be added to the 
literary discrepancies. But the works themselves afford no stand- 
ard by which to determine among an indefinite number of 
authors to whom shall be given the title of the genuine Hermes. 
When Cyril said that the Egyptians had a catalogue of the 
names of their wise men, of whom they had many in succession 
after the three of the name of Hermes, he only presented the 
first part of the problem. Leaving the matter thus he gave oppor- 
tunity for the mistakes of the early critics of modern Europe, who 
convinced themselves that writings bearing the positive impress 
of Christianity were composed before the time of Moses. Later 
critics, in some cases, as in the volume before us, have endeav- 
ored to separate the character into the true Hermes and the false 
by attributing to the former only those fragments which can be 
interpreted according to a clear relation with the teachings of the 
Old and the New Testament. Apart from any questions of verbal 
method or literary form, there are some historical considerations 
* Edinburgh: T,& T. Clark. 1882. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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which render this arbitrary distinction useless. To accept it, 
we must say that the genuine Hermes belongs near the beginning 
of the second century after Christ, and that any previous writ- 
ings under this name or concerning this person must relate to 
a legendary or mythical being. This is not only contrary to every 
rule of historical criticism, but it amounts to an accusation 
against the early writers of the Church that they had ignored the 
existence of a really wonderful genius, their predecessor in point 
of time by but comparatively few years, who used the name of 
Hermes as rightfully his own, and had attributed his writings to 
an hypothetical, or, at best, legendary, personage of antiquity, in 
order to give the emphasis of prophecy to some profound sayings 
respecting the triunity of the Godhead, the incarnation of the Word, 
and the procession of the Spirit. Such an implication could not 
be explained by appealing to the familiar defects of these writers 
in matters of criticism, for here would have been a fact of 
almost contemporary literary history completely ignored by men 
who could not have evaded the knowledge of it. On the other 
hand, if these truly valuable productions of the second century 
are looked upon as the work of an anonymous author attributed, 
either with or without his consent, to that revered impersonation 
in which had been embodied the Egyptian ideas of religion, art, 
and@acerdotal discipline, we shall have an hypothesis quite in har- 
mony with the loose practices of authors in those times, and the 
remarks of the Christian Fathers can be explained without stulti- 
fying them. In this view of the case Dr. Richard Rietsch- 
mann, in his dissertation on the Hermes was undoubtedly right 
in carefully avoiding any distinction between the legendary Her- 
mes and the author of ‘‘Poemandres.” ‘The literary honesty of 
the present age would be forced to call these anonymous writ- 
ings forgeries in spite of their merit. But it must be remem- 
bered that this offense, which is now sevérely condemned, at 
least in precept, was not even looked upon as worthy of especial 
blame in those days, and apochryphal works pretending to a 
high antiquity were so numerous that all later ages have been 
busied with poor success down to the present time in setting 
those treatises in their proper order and in collating such 
facts as might lead to a correct hypothesis concerning their 
authorship. In any case, whatever may be our individual opin- 
ions of patristic authority, it is the safer proceeding not to im- 
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pugn, either directly or indirectly, the candor of the Fathers, 
except for indisputable reasons. It can not be conceived that 
Lactantius was aware of any fost-Christum Hermes, when he wrote 
in his book on ‘‘ False Religion,” appealing to so-called divine wit- 
nesses, that he should first offer the testimony of one who was allied 
to the divine by his antiquity, and because, though a man, he 
had been called a deity. The Pontifex Cotta, in Cicero’s dialogue, 
disputing the doctrine of the Stoics, had mentioned five Mercu- 
ries, the fifth being he by whom Argus was killed, who had been, 
on that account, obliged to flee into Egypt, and having carried 
thither the science of letters and a system of laws, was called by 
the grateful Egyptians Thoth. There, continues Lactantius, he 
founded a city which is still known in the Greek language by 
the name ‘Eppézolts. Now, although he was only a man, yet so 
ancient was he, and so deeply learned, that the multiplicity 
of his science earned for him the title of Trismegistus. Less 
probable still is it that Justin Martyr, who must have been a 
contemporary of the latest contributor to the supposititious wri- 
tings of Hermes, would have quoted from a treatise freshly 
written as though it were a work of remote antiquity. He might 
have been deceived, but the deceit could have been successful 
with him only because the anonymous Egyptian author had care- 
fully woven in his own work with the fragments of literature®that 
had been sacred for ages. 

It will easily be understood, in view of these remarks, that 
the pieces which have been included in the volume before us 
as well as those which Mr. Chambers has excluded, owe their 
value, not so much to their harmony with Christianity, which 
hardly needs so dubious an adjunct, as to the light they cast upon 
the development of a popular system of religious thought out of 
the fragments of Platonism and the hieratic mysticism of Egypt 
and the Farther East. From a literary point of view they enable 
us imperfectly, perhaps, to trace the line of declension from the 
perfection of Plato’s manner in treating of the highest subjects, 
to the sometimes almost incomprehensible jargon in which Mar- 
cus Aurelius exposed upon paper his deep self-communings to 
the pretentious rhetoric and pedantic antiquarianism of Apuleius, 
and later on to the wavering movement of Boéthius endeavoring to 
infuse the strong and simple formulas of Roman classicism with the 
vague and visionary philosophy that had in his time become the 
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fashion. In justice, then, this volume should have contained many 
Hermetic fragments that have been rejected as not genuine. 

But so far as the matter is concerned which the book does 
contain, the translator could not well have chosen a better method 
than the one he has adopted. This is explained in the last para- 
graph of the preface: ‘‘Finally, it is desirable to state that the 
language and style of our Hermes is semi-classical, though Alex- 
andrian, and without dialect; but often rugged, involved, mys- 
tical, tautological, and obscure, with a number of technical 
words belonging to the Greek philosophy, which renders it diffi- 
cult to translate. It bears much resemblance to that of Plato, 
whose writings he had certainly studied. The aim of the trans- 
lator has not been to produce a flowing version or an elegant 
paraphrase or a pithy abbreviation, but to render the original into 
English with as much literal exactness as practicable.” 

The result of this method is English—rugged, indeed, and 
obscure, and in so far a perfect image of the original. Take 
this fragment, for example, which is evidently an analysis of the 
human mind: ‘*There is, then, essence and reason and under- 
standing and thought. Both opinion and sense are referred to 
the thought, but the reason goes to the essence, but the under- 
standing goes by itself. But the understanding is interwoven 
with the thought; but permeating one another they become one 
form (or idea), and that is that of the Soul. But opinion and 
sense are referred to the thought of the same; but these do not 
remain at the same, whence they both exceed and fall short 
and differ with itself. Worse, indeed, it becomes when drawn 
away from the thought; but when it accompanies and is obe- 
dient, it holds communion with the intellectual reason through 
the sciences. But we have the choosing. For the choosing the 
superior is with us, and likewise the worse at our will. For 
choice being made of the evils brings us near to the corporeal 
nature—through this fate tyrannizes over the chooser. When, 
then, the corporeal essence in us, the intellectual reason, is self- 
determinate, and this holds on always according to this, through 
this fate does not touch this man, but having taken for aid the first 
from the first God, it passes beyond thoughtful reason and the en- 
tire reason, which nature hath ordained for those generate. With 
these soul having had communion has communion with the fates 
of these, being not partaker of the nature of the fated.” 
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The translation includes the mystical in phlosophic vision, 
Poemandres (the shepherd of man), with which are arranged, 
under the same title, the discourse of Hermes to Asclepius, in 
which, from a study of motion and of things moved, he unfolds 
the being of God as not mind nor spirit nor light, but the cause 
of these, and therefore of all things, and as the only Good; the 
sacred discourse of which the theme is the divine character of 
the whole cosmical composition renovated by nature; the dia- 
logues with Tat concerning the theory of monads, similar to that 
maintained in modern times by Leibnitz, and concerning the 
manifestation of the invisible God in nature; the discourses to 
prove that the good is in God alone, that the greatest evil among 
men, is ignorance of the deity, that what mankind call destruc- 
tion and death is merely change, concerning understanding and 
sense, wherein is asserted the proposition that to understand is 
to believe, while disbelief is mere want of understanding, and 
concerning the relation of mind to the individual soul, the cen- 
tral idea of which is that soul, apart from the mind, is inert, like 
an irrational animal, and has no right even to the name of man. 
Then follows the discourse of mind to Hermes, insisting on the 
unity of God—Hermes’s own argument in support of the propo- 
sition that the human mind is to the Godhead as the light pro- 
ceeding from the sun is to the sun itself. Some of men are 
gods, and their humanity is nigh to deity. The most remark- 
able chapter of the Poemandres then opens upon the subject 
of ‘‘ Regeneration.” The unknown author unfolds the doctrine of 
John, sometimes in the very words of that apostle, but entangled 
with the Platonic theory of morals and the Pythagorean fancies 
concerning the perfect numbers. In the final discourse the essen- 
tial unity of the God the maker, and of the Son of the God, the 
Regenerator, is insisted upon, and the knowledge of this unity is 
declared to be the condition and summary of all right wisdom. 
To the Poemandres the translator has added those fragments 
which, according to his theory, are such as to be included among 
the writings of the genuine Hermes. These consist, first, of ex- 
cerpts by Stobzeus, concerning truth, death, the impossibility of 
declaring God by means of the senses; concerning justice, Prov- 
idence, fate, time, matter, soul, the processes of creation; and, 
finally, extracts from the early Church writers, in which the 
treatises attributed to Hermes are either quoted or mentioned. 
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The transition from a discussion of the works of this ancient 
Alexandrian philosopher, who sought to harmonize the theories 
of contemporary science with the teachings of the Scriptures, to 
a treatise of the present age designed to meet and overthrow 
hypotheses which, pretending to be scientific, violate the methods 
of science, is at once easy and natural. 





The Eaglesmere Trio. By Rev. Epwin McMINN, 16mo, 225 pages,* 

Tuis work depicts the career of three young men, who were 
thrown together when just approaching manhood. ‘They were 
different in some important respects, but it was not easy to pre- 
dict what their future career would be. The author traces them, 
as they went along their pathway, in different scenes and meet- 
ing various influences; and notes their bearing in them. As 
usual, the temptations of the vender of ardent spirits had to be 
met; and also in the case of one, the evil influences of the low 
politicians that are found in many localities working for evil. 
The lessons of the three lives are well set ‘forth and may 
readily be learned. 





The Gospel According to Moses: or, The Import of Sacrifice in the An- 
cient Jewish Service. By W. W. WaAsHBuRN, A. M.f 

Turs little work is intended to give the general reader and 
the Sunday-school teacher the benefit of the author’s reading on 
the Mosaic sacrificial system, since the greater works on the 
subject lie quite out of the range of the ordinary reader. It con- 
tains the substance of a series of sermons which the author found 
instructive and beneficial to his congregation. 





Daisy’s Friend: or, The Girls at Oak Grove Seminary. By HAzEL 
Brown. 16mo, 256 pages. 

Tuts is a charming picture of school-life and of the friend- 
ships which may be formed there. The characters are varied, 
and the story of their school-life, and of the years immediately 
following, is exceedingly interesting. ‘The idea that the wise 
teacher sought to impress on the minds of her pupils, is a very 
important one to carry out into the scenes of life—that a superior 
education should fit one to work in the world, and to sympa- 
thize with all whom she may meet amid life’s scenes and struggles. 

* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.00. 


Tt Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 
t Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.00 
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Hand-Book of India and British Burmah. By W. E. Rospins. Mis- 
sionary.* 

THE general reader, especially the reader of newspapers and 
periodicals, will find this little manual very convenient when he 
comes across allusions to Oriental customs which are mysterious 
to his practical Western mind. The explanations are grouped 
under the heads: Physical Outlines of India; the People; the 
Religion; the British Rule; Anglo-Indian Life; the Work of the 
Missionaries ; and Woman’s Work in the Mission Field. A map 
and several illustrations increase the value of the book. 





Quince: and How the Lord Led Him. By Miss L. BAaTEs. 16mo, 318 
pages. Tf 

QuINcE, or Quincy, was early left an orphan, and was taken 
care of by an aunt. His father had been intemperate, and the 
remarks uttered by others in his presence made him dread the 
possibility of becoming a victim to the same destroying power. 
But his mother’s teaching and influence and prayers followed 
him, and bore fruit in after years. Step by step the Lord led 
him, and helped him, until he grew up to a useful manhood. As 
a picture of the blighting influence of intemperance, it possesses 
special adaptation to the wants of the present day, when the evil 
is spreading widely and working misery and ruin. 





Hot Plowshares. A Novel. By ALBIon W. TourGEE, author of “A 
Fool’s Errand,” etc. 610 pages. Illustrated, cloth. Price, $1.50. 
WHATEVER may be each one’s individual opinion as to the 
political doctrines enforced in the remarkable series of romances 
which is now completed in ‘‘ Hot Plowshares,” there will be no 
question as to the author’s genius, his boldness in planning a 
remarkable literary work, and his persistence and industry in 
carrying out his plan. In coming times these novels will, 
doubtless, be quoted as showing not only something of the his- 
tory of the period with which they are concerned, but also as 
evincing the bitterness of feeling that attended the civil war. 
The book before us, though the last to be printed, should be 
* Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. Price, $1.00. 
t Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.25. 


tNew York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Cincinnati: George E. 
Stevens. 
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looked upon as the first of the series, since it relates to the 
events that preceded the war. It is the most elaborate of the 
series, and, in many respects, the best. ‘The narrative is rapid 
and vigorous, and the characters are vividly portrayed. 





Ripe Grapes: or the Fruit of the Spirit. By Rev. W. H. Poo.e, LL. D.* 

THE pastor of Simpson Methodist Episcopal Church, Detroit, 
has, in this little volume, endeavored to oppose something in the 
way of genuine Christianity to the cant which is becoming a 
habit with many regarding the higher life. He is not so out- 
spoken as the author of the “Baptism in Fire,” but he shows 
that he is emphatically sensible of the fact that ‘*the Church and 
the world, too, have had too much profession in proportion to 
the fruit borne.” This reminds the present writer of the sharp 
retort of a sensible Methodist pastor to a woman of his Church 
who noisily insisted on her complete sanctification, though she 
had not amended her scolding habits at home. ‘I would 
rather,” he dryly remarked, ‘‘have the testimony of your neigh- 
bors on this point.” 





The Epistle to the Romans, with Introduction and Notes. By Davip 
Brown, D. D.T 


Tus handsome bound pamphlet belongs to the series of hand- 
books edited by Rev. Marcus Dods, D. D., and Rev. Alexander 
Whyte, for the use of Bible classes. The introduction gives a 
full discussion of the occasion of the epistle, the character and 
condition of the people to whom it was addressed, its authen- 
ticity and its plan. The text of the epistle is explained with 
copious learning. Another number of the same series is the 
‘*Book of Joshua,” by George C. M. Douglass, D. D., principal 
of the Free Church College, Glasgow. This is confined to an 
elaborate introduction and a copious commentary with questions 
for class use, the text of Joshua not being given. 





THE HousEKEEPER’S YEAR Book, by Helen Campbell, editor of 
the ‘Household Department” in the Continent, published by Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, New York, contains on one set of pages a month’s 
directions for marketing in season, directions for the best and easiest 
way of doing the household work of the month, and bills of fare for 


* Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. Price, 75 cents. 
¢ Edinburgh: T. &. T. Clark. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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Sunday dinners ; the opposite pages left blank for memoranda of things 
to be done. Including also a Housekeepers Account Book, time-tables 
for cooking meats, vegetables, etc., and a mass of invaluable informa- 
tion, arranged and classified by the seasons and months. Cincinnati: 
George E. Stevens. Price, fifty cents. 


Rev. R. HEBER NewrTon’s Sermons on Zhe Right and Wrong 
Uses of the Bible, which have been the occasion of a vigorous contro- 
versy among the Episcopalians of New York, have been issued in cheap 
form by the John W. Lovell Company, New York. Another volume 
of the Lovell Library, recently issued, is Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake's 
lecture, Woman's Place To-day, in reply to the strictures of the High- 
Church divine, Rev. Morgan Dix. The price of each volume is 
twenty cents. 

In The Theology of Fatherhood, a pamphlet printed for the author 
by the Southern Methodist Publishing House, Rev. J. H. Kinnebrew, a 
Baptist minister of Alabama, has set forth a modified Traducianism, 
believing that the human soul, as transmitted from Adam, would be 
subject to annihilation but for the advent of Christ. He advocates the 
theory of the tripartite nature of man and the essential unity of be- 
lievers in Christ, the Father. 


The Way of Life, by George S. Merriam, published by George H. 
Ellis, Boston, consists of a series of articles first printed in the Spring- 
field Republican, the author's aim being to interpret the character of * 


Jesus and the teachings of Christianity ina manner that seemed to him 
practical. 


A Select Vocabulary of Latin Etymology for the use of schools, by 
W. H. Williams, M. A., has been published by T. & T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh ; Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. It will be a great conven- 
ience to young students, even if not obliged to use it as a text-book. 

In the last number a notice was made of the second Ediuburgh 
edition of Jouet’s treatise on Final Causes. The book now comes to 
us in very handsome form, with the imprint of Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. Price, $2.50. 

THE National Temperance Society and Publication House, New 
York, has issued two very clever stories, Congressman Stanley's Fate, 
by Harriet A. Harp, and Efie Raymond's Lije Work, by Jeannie Bell. 
Cincinnati: George E. Stevens. 

The Lecture of George R. Wendling, Esq., criticising the agnosti- 
cism of Ingersoll from a secular standpoint, has been published in a 
handsome book by Jansen, McClurg & Co. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. Price, $1.00. 

The Hand in the Dark by Alfred Wetherby, is an entertaining 
story, with a moral. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. Price, $1.00. 

Golden Threads is a clever little story by Ernest Gilmore, issued by 
the National Temperance Society. Cincinnati: George E. Stevens. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH. 


BY A. J. ROWLAND, D. D. 


Worsuip, as the word etymologically signifies, is the 
expression of man’s sense of worthship or worthiness—a 
worthiness nobler and better than any thing of which he is 
conscious in himself. It is the soul’s instinctive recognition 
of a power or of powers above it in the scale of being, and 
the reverent acknowledgment of its own inferiority and 
dependence in the presence of these. Men do not worship 
because they are commanded so to do, or because they are 
moved thereto by fear. Worship is a necessity of our na- 
ture. It is impossible for men to withhold their adoration 
and praise of that which they feel to be superior to them- 
selves. Hero worship springs naturally and necessarily 
from the perception of noble qualities in men. Divine 
worship is the instinctive and automatic prostration of the 
soul before a being or beings in whom divine attributes are 
perceived or supposed to reside. In idol worship men do 
not pay their homage to the wood or stone of which the 
idols are themselves composed, but to the superior powers 
or qualities which these are presumed to embody or repre- 
sent. Wherever the sense of dependence is felt, wherever 
there is a recognition of that which is strong and pure, the 


feeling of worship must necessarily arise. 
VoL. V, No. 20—28 
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That this is true, the history of the race abundantly 
proves. Men always have worshiped. ‘‘ Worship,” says 
Dr. Caldwell,* ‘‘has been a universal custom as common 
as government, as natural as dress. Whatever has ceased 
among men this never has. The dead races, the distant 
times, have left little besides the relics of their worship. 
The wondrous stones of Thebes and Pestum, the spires of 
Strasburg and Salisbury, no less than Jacob’s rude pillar in 
Bethel, or Moses’s tent of skins in the desert, tell that wor- 
ship is in man a necessary part of his nature and life.” Go 
where we will, to-day, we find men still worshiping. The 
forms and objects of worship may be different, but the fact 
remains the same. The rudest tribes as well as the most 
enlightened nations bow in homage before superior beings 
or powers, and lay before them their offerings of gratitude 
or supplication. What does this unvarying conduct of men 
teach us, but that worship is as natural to the spirit as sight 
to the eye or hearing to the ear?” 

Worship expresses itself in two ways, by prayer and by 
praise. In prayer we acknowledge our dependence and 
needs; in praise we adore the divine perfections, and express 
both our inferiority and gratitude. Of these praise is the 
nobler element. Dr. Henry Allon, in an essay ‘‘On Wor- 
ship,” + has well drawn the difference. He says: ‘‘ Prayer 
is the pleading of our human indigence and helplessness. 
Praise is the laudation of divine excellence and sufficiency. 
Prayer supplicates the good that God niay have to bestow; 
praise is the adoration of the good there is in God himself. 
When we pray we are urged by our necessities, our fears, 
and our sorrows; it is the cry of our troubled helplessness, 
often of our pain or our terror; we are impelled by feelings 
of unworthiness, memories of sin, yearnings for forgiveness 
and renewal. Praise brings not a cry, but a song; it does 
not ask, it proffers; it lifts not its hand, but its heart; it is 
the voice not of our woe, but of our love; not of beseech- 


*«* Madison Avenue Lectures,’”’ page 289. 
Tt ** Ecclesia,” page 400. 
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ing, but of blessing. Prayer asks God to come down to us, 
praise essays to go up to God. The soul that prays falls 
prostrate to the ground, often being in an agony; the soul 
that praises stands with uplifted hand and transfigured counte- 
nance, ready to soar away to heaven. Prayer is the accident 
of our present sinful necessity; praise is the essence of all 
religious life, and is eternal. The birthplace and home of 
prayer is on earth; the birthplace and home of praise is in 
heaven.”’, 

The object of Christian worship’ is, of course, the divine 
Being. By the divine Being is meant the Trinity. Wor- 
ship is to be rendered not only to the Father, but to the 
Son and Holy Spirit. That the historical Christ is the 
proper object of divine homage and honors is evident from 
the fact that he himself received such expressions at the 
hands of men without rebuke, while he was still in his state 
of humiliation; and from the added fact that immediately 
upon his ascension, and during the lifetime of his disciples, 
he was worshiped as God. The worship of the Holy Spirit 
follows as a natural corollary from that of the Son, since the 
Spirit takes the place of the Son, and is, therefore, entitled 
to the same respect from men. Prayer and praise may, 
therefore, be offered to all the persons of the Trinity. The 
Savior who died for men, and the Spirit who guides and 
comforts them, are entitled to their homage, no less than the 
Father who sent these forth. 

And these are the only objects of Christian worship. The 
worship of the Virgin and of the saints we can not regard 
other than a species of idolatry, which inevitably withdraws 
the soul from the true sphere of its adoration. The Roman- 
ist, it is true, may himself believe the distinctions between 
latria, hyperdulia, and dula, but these distinctions are likely 
to be misapprehended or overlooked by most minds, and a 
service rendered the creature which belongs to God alone. 
The worship of the Virgin originated, doubtless, in a neces- 
sity of the human heart. The stern and unscriptural preach- 
ing of Christ as exclusively the Judge, which seems to have 
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distinguished the early Christian centuries, left the throne of 
God barren of that tenderness which men longed to see there, 
and the Mother was naturally enough elevated to an undue 
place in the divine counsels. On the same principle, the 
saints might be appealed to as tenderly feeling for their suf- 
fering brethren still on the earth, and therefore likely to 
present an urgent intercession for them. But this whole 
system of limited worship is built on a misapprehension of 
the Godhead itself, in which reside all the sympathy and 
tenderness man can ask, and is, therefore, not only idola- 
trous, but wrong. To suppose that men need to engage 
Christ’s mother or brethren to move his heart and secure 
his favor is to offer the entire Godhead one of the deepest 
insults we can conceive, because this reflects directly upon 
that infinite love and mercy which Christ and the other per- 
sons of the Trinity have, at such infinite sacrifice, sought to 
display. 

The object of Christian worship being, then, God, and 
God alone, let us pass, in the next place, to consider the 
methods by which worship may be rendered, and the vari- 
ous questions and relations gathering about these. 

A distinction is usually made between private or personal 
and public or social worship. In one sense, all worship, 
however and whenever offered, must be private and personal. 
, Worship is, of necessity, an offering of the individual heart. 
: The union of people in prayer and song may excite and 
intensify the worshipful feeling, but this must, nevertheless, 
be a matter of distinct and individual consciousness. The 
heart is the true altar, the sense of penitence and praise and 
adoration the true sacrifice, the man himself the true priest. 
The volume of praise or prayer arising from the worshiping 
assembly is only a collection of units of worship springing 
from individual hearts and uniting in their ascent to God. 

While, however, this is true, the CHurch of all ages has 
felt the necessity of public and social worship. There is no 
direct command in the Scriptures to render such worship, 
because such command is not necessary. The union of 
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hearts in the public assembly has ever been a conscious 
need. Even in times of the severest persecution such union 
has been sought. Dens and caverns and out of the way 
places have been resorted to at the peril of life, where men 
might pour out common supplications and mingle common 
praises. Indeed, the life and growth of the Church seem 
inevitably linked with the practice of social worship. As 
Dr. Caldwell has shown in the Madison Avenue lectures, * 
‘‘Worship belongs to the Church as a part of its priestly 
character and work.”’ It belongs to the Church ‘‘as the bond 
of its fellowship and the organ of its spiritual development 
and increase.’’ ‘‘ Worship is a part of that larger function 
to which Christ has ordained it, of evangelizing the world.”’ 
‘‘The house of God, with its worship, is necessary to re- 
ligion.” ‘‘For the sake of Christianity and of society, 
-purified only by its‘sanative energies, for the sake of him 
whose blood sprinkles her altars, whose love inflames her 
praise, whose salvation is her message to all people, the 
Church is to stand in this great office of worship, the con- 
stituted priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices to God 
by Jesus Christ.’”” Public worship is, therefore, a duty no 
less than a privilege of the Church. It is a duty because it 
is only thus that the Church can best perform its mission 
of salvation to a dying world. It is a privilege, because by 
bringing men together in a common act, it confers upon 
them all the help there is in the union of sympathetic 
hearts, and gives them the best possible opportunity of con- 
fessing and adoring their God and Savior. 

But how shall worship be rendered? What are the 
methods through which the heart shall express itself, the 
surroundings in which worship shall clothe itself, the body 
by which the inner spirit shall make itself manifest to God 
and man? Shall an established liturgy be used, in which 
prescribed prayers and praises are rendered to the exclusion 
of the voluntary and spontaneous outbursts of the heart? 
Shall worship call to its aid the appliances of art and archi- 
* Page 291 et seq. 
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tecture? Are objects and influences adapted to move the 
senses to be employed or discarded? Is worship in any 
respect to be delegated by the congregation to persons who 
are supposed to have a natural or acquired aptness to render 
this in a superior manner? May the forms of worship be 
modified to suit the tastes and culture of different congre- 
gations? These and a number of other questions arise 
and thrust themselves on our attention. How shall we 
answer them ? 

One criterion should guide us, I think, in our attempt to 
secure a proper reply to these inquiries. Worship, to be 
worship at all, must be spiritual. This is the distinct teach- 
ing of the Savior in his conversation with the woman 
of Sychar, and the conclusion of human reason as well. 
Surely the great and infinite God can not be pleased with 
any thing merely for its own beauty or display. Whatever 
fails to body forth and express the feelings of the heart 
must be an offense to him. We may lay it down as a 
principle, therefore, that all things in worship which have a 
tendency to hinder or detract from its spirituality must be 
discarded, and that whatever may help the spirit the better 
to express itself may wisely be retained or, if not already 
used, be laid hold of and pressed into service. Adapted- 
ness to secure and strengthen spirituality must be the true 
test of all forms. 

But the claim of the ritualist is that a cathedral form of 
service in which sensuous objects are employed, and where 
a liturgy is used which can boast of age, and is accompanied 
with no little of outward splendor and display, is exactly 
fitted to enable men to render a worship which is intensely 
and pre-eminently spiritual—much more spiritual than it 
could be without these accompaniments. I find the theory 
well set forth in an anonymous Roman Catholic book, enti- 
tled ‘‘In Spirit and in Truth,” in which the author tries to 
show, from the New Testament, that the forms of worship 
now in vogue in the Roman Catholic Church grew naturally 
and necessarily out of the teachings of Christ and his apos- 
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tles. He says:* ‘‘In its ordinary state the soul is weighed 
down by the senses; the multitude of objects acting upon 
the senses enthrall the soul and prevent it from soaring to 
things spiritual and divine. It requires a great effort to 
break this thralldom, and this effort is facilitated by the im- 
pressions made upon the senses by the ceremonial of public 
worship. The senses are thus used against the senses, not 
to ensnare and captivate the soul, naturally free, but to set 
free the soul, naturally captive. The great pageant of things 
temporal ever before the eyes is, for a time, effaced by the 
imagery of things invisible, and the soul, escaping from its 
bondage, has a glimpse of the eternal Spirit, and bows her- 
self before him in spiritual worship. And so, too, if the 
senses are used to release the spirit from its captivity to 
sense, the imagination is enlisted on the side of truth, to 
break the fascinating spell of error, which acts quite as 
much by means of the imagination as of the reason. Reason 
may discover that things visible and transitory are but 
trifles. Yet visible and tangible trifles have an enchanting, 
a deluding power, a lying power over the soul, from which 
reason in vain strives to free itself. No doubt the just man 
lives by faith, and it is faith which conquers the visible 
world by a lively realization of things unseen and eternal. 
Yet faith not merely conquers the world; it reduces it to 
obedience and makes a servant of what was before an enemy. 
Faith creates a ceremonial, a living embodiment of its own 
thoughts and feelings, which then helps faith in its turn in 
the contest against the lies and treacheries of sense.” 

In support of this theory the same writer urges, among 
other things, that a splendid ritual is justified by New Tes- 
tament precedents, and by the principle of compensation. 
**What,” he asks,f ‘‘are silken vestments, jeweled miters, 
peals of the organ, blaze of tapers, clouds of incense, or any 
other means used to impress the worshiper in the richest 
cathedral of Christendom, compared with the bright clouds, 


*#«<In Spirit and Truth,” page 36. 
t Page 61. 
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glistening raiment, heavenly voice, dazzling splendors, great 
earthquakes, and mighty winds which are some of the 
elements of God’s own ritual of the New Testament?” 
‘*Compensation and reparation,” he says, in another place, 
‘‘is an instinct nature to the human heart. I conclude, then, 
that if the supreme majesty of the eternal and invisible 
God afforded a reason to the Jews for doing their utmost 
to render his worship beautiful and splendid, Christians 
have an additional reason in the ineffable humiliation of the 
great incarnation for laying at the feet of their God so great 
and yet so lowly, so ineffable in his abasements, as well as 
mysterious in his perfections, all the homage that nature 
and art can furnish, that lively faith and burning love can 
devise.”’* 

Besides this, he urges that there is a symbolism in 
worship which requires the ritual. Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are evidently intended to be symbolic. These are, 
however, a part of the Church’s worship. Why may 
not that be true of the whole which is true of a very essen- 
tial part? Why should not the entire form of worship be 
so arranged that every feature of it may set forth in symbol 
some eternal and spiritual verity? This is, in fact, the prin- 
ciple on which the Catholic ritual is based. ‘‘The golden 
censers, the clouds of incense, the lamps and candlesticks, 
the altar, the throne and crowns, the prostrations and ado- 
ration, are not realities of heaven which we try to copy on 
earth. They are the realities, symbolic realities, belonging 
to earthly worship,” and with other parts of the ritual are 
adapted to set forth and draw the heart towards things that 
are divine. Quoting from a Protestant writer, he says: ‘‘It 
was not without a wise forecast that God ordained that the 
Bible should be constructed in the East. Our unimpas- 
sioned, taciturn, and often cloudy temperament needs an 
infusion of the piety which grew up in those lands of the 
sun. Such an infusion of Oriental life-blood would bring 
us into close sympathy with the holy and refined types of 

* Page 293. 
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Scripture which are redolent with beauty and sensibility.’”’* 
Ordinary men, he claims, need the symbolism of external 
acts and forms through which to express themselves, and 
that is a true method of worship which uses such sym- 
bolism with most care. If every thing in the shape, colors 
and adornments of the church building and in the ritual be 
adapted to set forth heavenly things, the soul will be irre- 
sistibly drawn to heavenly things, and every step in the 
public service be an act of real worship. If, as John sees 
in the Apocalypse, there are altars and censers and incense 
in heaven, we need not fear to use them on earth. 

As a matter of fact, also, he alleges the worship of 
ritual brings men closer to one another and to God. In the 
cathedral service no respect is paid to rank or station. The 
prince and peasant, the master and slave kneel down side by 
side on the same floor, and all earthly distinctions fade out 
of sight. It is this leveling tendency of ritualistic worship 
which keeps Catholic Churches full of working and poor 
people. It is the absence of this tendency in non-ritualistic 
worship which keeps working and poor people away. from the 
Protestant Churches. In answer to the charge that ritual- 
istic or Catholic worship is gross and sensuous, he urges 
that it is just the reverse, and adduces in proof of his asser- 
tion the appearance of a reverent Roman Catholic assembly 
as contrasted with the appearance of a Protestant congre- 
gation of equal size in time of praise or prayer. Ritual- 
ism, he further claims, draws men to the human preacher. 
A liturgy lifts men to God. 

It is claimed, also, that liturgical services are valuable, 
because they bind the present to the past. The spirit and 
life of the heroic and holy dead, it is said, cling to the forms 
they consecrated. In using the words they spoke and sing- 
ing the grand hymns they employed in the service of God’s 
house, we can not but catch something of their fervor, and 
feel the influence of their devotion. Memory and imagina- 
tion must unite with adoration in lifting the soul to God. 

* Page 117. 
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The Church of the Catacombs, the Church of the Martyrs, 
the Church of the Middle Ages, thus become one with the 
Church of to-day. Augustine and Chrysostom and Euse- 
bius and Ambrose continue to live and speak. The feel- 
ing of isolation in time and space is made impossible. With 
a common service through all ages and lands the Church of 
all the centuries finds a common center and bond. 

Such, then, is the position of the extreme ritualist, 
and such the arguments by which this position is in part 
sustained. What now shall we say to these things? It 
will not do for non-ritualistic Protestantism to content 
itself with simple denials and cast itself back upon its 
prejudices. If ritualism does tend to greater spirituality in 
worship, and has the support not merely of tradition but 
of the New Testament Scriptures, either by example or 
implication, a very large section of Protestantism is do- 
ing violence to the Church of Christ, and allowing -Puri- 
tanic prepossessions to stand in the way of the truth. 

But is it true that the liturgy tends to foster spirituality? 
The history of the Roman Catholic Church tells a very dif- 
ferent story. At the time of the Protestant Reformation 
there were, undoubtedly, spiritually-minded men in the 
Catholic Church, but the great masses, both of its priesthood 
and laity, were given up to the grossest formalism and world- 
liness. The desire on the part of pontiffs and archbishops to 
erect churches, ostensibly to the glory of God, seems to 
have degenerated into pride and self-seeking, and they them- 
selves appear to have been willing to employ the most ques- 
tionable means to secure requisite financial resources. The 
ceremonies of the Church were enacted with great pomp, 
but without influencing the hearts and lives of priests and 
people. And what was true then is, doubtless, true now 
in ritualistic Churches. The liturgy becomes a burdensome 
monotony in a little while, and men follow it without thought 
or feeling. Dr. Allon says:* ‘‘It is notorious that in the 
Episcopal Church some of the most ingenuous and devout 
*««Ecclesia,” page 456. 
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of its members weary of the monotonous reiteration of the 
liturgy, lose the apprehensive sense of its meanings, and 
causelessly upbraid themselves for defective devotional feel- 
ing; the feet of the soul incontinently slide over the smooth 
surface of the well-worn words.”” Whatever, then, be said 
of the adaptedness of a liturgy to aid the Spirit by strong 
appeals to the senses, these claims do not withstand the test 
of historical and experimental facts. Many of the devoutest 
spirits of the Christian world have undoubtedly been nur- 
tured upon liturgical services. Equal devoutness, how- 
ever, has been known to manifest itself in connection with 
phases of Christianity in which a liturgy has been regarded 
as almost idolatrous. . 
It is a question whether the devoutness of demeanor one 
sees in a cathedral service is any just and proper expression 
of the state of heart. Indeed, a liturgy is not absolutely 
necessary even to devoutness of demeanor. A gathering 
of Friends sitting with bowed heads in the solemn silence 
of a barn-like meeting-house will, in all probability, give 
many beholders a deeper sense of devoutness than the most 
gorgeous cathedral filled with kneeling worshipers, fragrant 
with incense, and echoing to the diapason of organ or the 
chants of priests. I do not think, therefore, that the rit- 
ualist can rightfully claim for the liturgy a necessary tend- 
ency to make men devout and worshipful. This may be 
the case with some minds, but with the great majority the A 
tendency is rather towards mere form and ceremony, a 
form and ceremony which either become unsupportably 
wearisome, or are made to take the place of that real service 
of the heart, which alone is pleasing to God. If there is 
any thing that human experience has taught it is this, that 
a strong appeal to the senses finally results in slavery to the 
senses, and reduces the higher spirit to a condition of pas- 
sivity, the sad results of which are soon ‘seen, not only in 
worship, but in the daily life. 
As to the matters of compensation and symbolism, little 
needs to be said. Surely the Being who descended from 
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the skies does deserve the best that we can give him. It 
is, however, not in over-adorned churches and splendid 
vestments and gorgeous services that we can best show our 
gratitude and give proper returns for his mercy and good- 
ness, but by seeking the rather to promote a wider worship 
and to build up a better temple by expending ourselves and 
our means in rescuing those for whom he died. What pleas- 
ure can the Godhead see and find in the offerings of sense? 
It is the heart he desires, and this, if given truly, will be 
the compensation most pleasing in his sight. Surely, also, 
it is well to set forth in worship as far as may be, the truths 
of God’s Word. But they who attempt to express in out- 
ward symbol the glories of heaven and the steps by which 
we are to reach this, are apt, as all history shows, to lose 
the fact in the symbol, and by making worship itself sen- 
suous to rob the soul of its power of spiritual apprehen- 
sions. In the old dispensation God forbade all material 
representations of himself and of heavenly things. May it 
not be just as wrong now to attempt to express heavenly 
realities in colors and forms, in clouds of incense and lamps 
and candlesticks, in altars and thrones, and all the other 
paraphernalia of cathedral service ? 

Besides this, the argument which proposes to show that 
a fixed service like that used in Roman Catholic or Episco- 
palian Churches is to be found even in germ in the New 
Testament is manifestly baseless) The New Testament 
gives no instruction whatever as to forms of worship. This 
is in itself an argument against a cumbrous and stereo- 
typed liturgy. Dr. Vaughan says: ‘‘From what was done 
in the case of the Hebrews the conclusion is that wherever 
the divine Being imparts a revelation to a people needing 
such a ritual as we find in the book of Leviticus, he will 
himself interfere and determine the matters of that ritual 
down even to the smallest provision to be included in it. 
The divine Being changes not. Let it once be clear that 
it is a principle in his rules that whenever an elaborate cere- 
monial is desirable he will bestow it, as in the times of the Old 
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Testament; and it must then follow that when he has not 
bestowed it—as he certainly has not in the times of the 
New Testament—then to attempt to do what he has not 
done must not only be superfluous but presumptuous, and 
contrary to his mind. ‘‘He gave the book of Leviticus to 
the Hebrews because they needed it, and we may be sure 
he would have given us a similar book if we had needed it.” 
The fact, therefore, that God has been careful in the New 
Testament Scriptures neither to prescribe new forms nor to 
assert the continuance of the old forms, would be a sort of 
‘‘a priori” argument against the adoption of a ritual similar 
to that in use among his ancient people. The teachings and 
practices of our Savior and of his early followers seem, also, 
to have nothing in common with stereotyped and elaborate 
forms. The nearest approach to any thing liturgical was the 
giving of the model. prayer. This, however, was evidently 
intended to be rather a guide than a fixed and unchange- 
able mode of expression. ‘‘ After this manner pray ye,” is 
the injunction, and not, ‘Use these words.’ In all the re- 
corded prayers of the Acts and Epistles the precise words 
of the model prayer nowhere occur, but prayer is evidently 
spontaneous, and adapted to existing exigencies—a state 
of things which could not have existed if the disciples had 
understood their Lord to give them this prayer as a fixed 
form. Indeed, the spirit of the New Testament seems 
totally opposed to any thing in the way of a cumbrous lit- 
urgy. We can not conceive of Christ himself approaching 
God excepting by the direct contact of Spirit. To suppose 
that’ Paul, who complained of the Galatians that they 
observed days and months and times and years, and ex- 
pressed himself as afraid, on that account, that he had 
bestowed upon them labor in vain, went about with a litur- 
gical form in the pocket of his cloak, and that the cloak 
itself was, as some have ventured to assert, a clerical robe 
the want of which he sadly felt in his preaching tours, is 
not a little absurd and ridiculous, to say the least. To get 
a liturgy out of the New Testament requires a wonderful 
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power of exegetical insight. The man who finds it there lias 
very likely put it there—a trick of spiritual jugglery, by 
the way, which is oftentimes resorted to in New Testament 
exegesis, and by which the performer and the audience 
seem alike deceived. 

With reference to the argument for a fixed liturgy 
drawn from its antiquity, it must, of course, be admitted 
that there is some force in this. And yet it is certainly 
possible to preserve the unity of the Church without the 
aid of a cumbrous service. We can use the thoughts and 
expressions of the holy dead and throw ourselves in sym- 
pathy with the past in ways and methods which produce the 
same effect upon our hearts and minds, and yet allow the 
greatest opportunity for change and freedom. The con- 
tinuity of church life does not depend on the services of 
the Church. Old hymns and chants may be employed in 
a free and varied form of worship with more power than if 
the forms were rigid with age. The same may be said of the 
prayers and devotional utterances which have come down 
to us from the Church of the early centuries. I see no 
reason, therefore, for claiming so much for the liturgy as its 
defenders maintain belongs to it, on the ground of its 
antiquity. Were it the only link between the present and 
the past this claim would be valid, but such is not the case. 
That it has a value, and a great value on this account, I do 
not, of course, dispute, but that, for this reason, we must 
bind it like a yoke upon our necks I can not, for a mo- 
ment, admit. 

But now, if liturgical services are not necessarily condu- 
cive to spirituality, and find no special warrant in the Word 
of God, the question recurs, What method of worship shall 
we adopt? Shall we have no fixed forms whatever? Shall 
art and worship be kept entirely separate? Shall no appeals 
be made whatever to the zsthetic or sensuous nature of the 
worshiper? ; 

In reply to these questions I would say, at the very 
outset, that this whole question of the adoption of a form 
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or forms of public worship seems to me to belong to the 

realm of Christian freedom. Men are themselves to deter- : 
mine largely the modes by which they may best express i‘ 
the prayers and praises of their hearts to God. What is é 
best for one age and one grade of culture might not be so - 
for another. The silence of the Scriptures on this subject % 
is indicative of the fact that our Lord meant that his people , 
should use their own sanctified common sense. Certain it 

is that it is foolish to go to extremes. The iconoclasts of s 


the seventeenth century not only smashed church windows, ; 
disfigured ecclesiastical works of art, discarded the prayer- “s 
book, and condemned vestments, but refused to use at all : 
the service of praise. Music was put under an absolute . 
ban, and worship was vocal only in much-divided sermons et 
and long-drawn extemporaneous prayers. But such a state 
of things could not last. Men soon found that they were 
doing violence to their religious natures by crucifying the 
imagination and taste, and reaction came, as it always 
will. The fact is, as one has said, ‘‘it is not possible dog- 
matically to determine the place and limitations of. sense in 
spiritual things. Much depends on natural temperament, 
social traditions, and educational habits. While no abso- 
lutely fixed service is required, there is a truth in the deco- 
rated church and esthetic service. There is<a truth, also, 
in praises, forms, and Puritanic simplicity.”* While, there- 
fore, spirituality is ever to be sought for, and every thing “ 
avoided which would interfere with that, the methods 
of worship must be determined in the absence of any 
Scripture prescription, by circumstances and taste. The 
senses may be appealed to just so far as may be necessary 
to promote a worshipful feeling. All there is in art or 
architecture which may excite thoughts of higher things, 
satisfy a proper taste, and provide surroundings that will 
insure comfort to the body, assist the zxsthetic nature to a 
free itself from annoyance, and help the heart the better to 

express its feelings, can safely be employed. It is true that 

*«¢Ecclesia,” ‘* Art Worship.” 
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it makes no difference to God whether worship, if it be real 
worship, is offered him from barn or cathedral; whether men 
‘shout discordant hallelujahs”’ or set their praises to modu- 
lated song. But it does make a difference to us. ‘‘ Besides 
the moral and spiritual conditions of worship in its rela- 
relation to God, it has esthetic relations to our own nature, 
which can not be disregarded with impunity.” John Ruskin 
says that the Gothic cathedral, ‘‘ with every stone that is laid 
on its solemn walls, raises some human heart a step nearer 
heaven.”” To men of Ruskin’s type forms of worship might 
seem bald and barren which to others are apparently gaudy 
and overloaded. Men must, therefore, gauge their forms 
by their needs, and change or modulate these according to 
circumstances of time and place. The Scriptures give us 
no invariable form, and certainly we should not give a 
denominational hand-book or time-honored custom a power 
to run the worship of the Church into fixed molds beyond 
that of the Word of God. 

It deserves, also, to be said just here, that what is called 
simplicity in worship is oftentimes only another name for 
the grossest irreverence and slovenliness. Time-honored 
customs and prejudices are frequently covers for ignorance 
or rudeness or parsimony. The plea of a severe spirituality 
enables men oftentimes to treat God with a discourtesy that 
would not be allowed in human society. ‘‘ Worship,” says 
Dr. Allon, ‘‘has its beauty as well as its holiness, and we 
must not make it repulsive under the pretense of making it 
devout. What special spirituality can there be in the pious 
doggerel of hymns or the ruder incongruity of tunes? Why 
should it be necessary to abjure all culture and excoriate all 
taste in order that piety may have its supreme enjoyment? 
No genuine piety can excuse negligence. Every thing per- 
taining to worship should surely indicate a reverent solici- 
tude to bring to God the best that we can proffer—an offer- 
ing perfect in every appliance that can give emphasis to its 
adoration, intensify its rapture, or beautify its love.” ‘‘Ex- 
cess of material circumstance in spiritual worship, whether 
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of architectural adornment, ritual ceremony, musical elabo- 
ration, or even intellectual fastidiousness, is as injurious to it 
as is over-cumbrous machinery in manufactures, excess of 
ceremonial in social life, superfluous raiment to personal 
activity, or gaudy ornamentation to personal grace. But 
equally so, on the other hand, is penuriousness and naked- 
ness. If we may not overlay spiritual life neither may we 
denude it.” 

Let worship then, we say, be adapted to the worshiper, 
and let the worshiper use his best endeavors to bring God 
such an offering as will express his deepest devotion. Let 
him bring this in a way that will testify to God the feeling 
of reverence with which his heart is filled. If his own 
words seem too meager and poor, let him use the words 
of saintly men in the ages past. If the rude songs to 
which he has been accustomed seem to him unworthy the 
divine ear, let him bring into the service of praise the 
choicest melodies of stringed instrument and organ and cul- 
tivated voice. If the room in which he worships seem too 
mean to be the house of God, let him adorn it with the 
devices of art and architecture. And in all this let no man 
invade the sphere of his Christian liberty or proclaim him a 
heretic for abandoning the customs of those who, in all 
probability, felt nothing of his zsthetic cravings. | Spirit- 
uality is the great thing to be kept in mind, however. 
That which hinders this must be discarded. That which 
tends to foster it is not only allowable but imperative. 

But whatever be the form of worship, one thing is very 
essential in the social services of the Church, and that is, 
that all the people should enter heartily into it. There is 
great need of emphasizing this point just now. It is greatly 
to be feared that, in our ordinary congregations, there is very 
little real worship. There are entirely too many audiences 
and too few worshiping assemblies. The sermon, while it 
undoubtedly deserves the largest place in the public services 
of the Church, usurps more than its due share of time and 


attention. The prayer and praise which precede and follow 
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it are simply introductory and concluding exercises, intended, 
apparently, to give the sermon a proper setting. During the 
progress of these exercises the congregation often sits with 
utter apparent indifference. A paid choir sings the hymns 
of praise, and the minister is allowed to pray without sym- 
pathy or support. It is very certain that in our non-ritual- 
istic churches the ordinary aspect of the congregation at a 
regular service is any thing but reverential or devout. 
How now can we secure the hearty co-operation in worship 
of all the members of the Church? 

1. First and foremost, I would say, the people should 
observe a devotional manner. Attitudes are, probably, of 
slight account in the sight of God. It matters little to him 
whether men sit or stand or kneel when they pray. But it 
is not so with us. ° Irreverence in manner is likely to beget 
irreverence in spirit. A devout attitude is likely to induce 
a devout heart. At any rate simple respect to God would 
demand respectful demeanor. They do well, therefore, who 
attend to the words of the Psalmist: ‘‘O come let us worship 
and bow down.” 

2. Again, I am persuaded that it is well in public worship 
to give the people something to do. In the early Church it 
seems to have been the custom for the people to engage 
responsively in the service. Paul urges the Ephesians to 
speak to one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs—a form of expression which can best be explained, I 
think, on the theory that the early Church continued the use 

.of the antiphonal Psalms, as had for centuries been the cus- 
tom in the service of the temple and synagogue. Pliny, 
describing the services of Christians, says, among other 
things, that they were accustomed to utter responsively 
among themselves a song of praise to Christ. Tertullian 
tells us that pious husbands and wives repeated Psalms anti- 
phonally—that is, by alternate responses. Augustine and 
Basil give the same testimony. We can very readily see 
how admirably the Psalms are adapted to such a form of 
service by taking the nineteenth or twenty-third, and recit- 
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ing this after the manner of the Hebrew antiphone, I 
certainly think that if we could break away from our foolish 
fear of every thing which seems to savor of Romish prac- 
tices, and adopt some such form of service as this, we 
would find the spirit of worship growing mightily in our 
churches. Asa matter of fact, such use of the Scriptures 
is not popish at all, and is specially urged upon us by the 
consideration that it was the practice of the early Church— 
a criterion which, in most other things, we make abso- 
lute and final. As the matter now stands, the people 
have nothing to do, and exercise a corresponding interest. 
They do not .even say the Amen which was used by the 
ancient churches, and which Paul, in the epistle to the Corin- 
thians, seems so anxious to preserve. Protestantism makes 
much of the individual. It proclaims that every man is a 
priest as well as king unto God. Yet, in spite of this, it 
gives its worship over into the hands of a minister and his 
hired assistants. There is no form so bad as no form at all. 
There is no ritualism half so dangerous as that ritualistic 
non-ritualism which shuts itself out from public worship 
almost, if not altogether, and utterly refuses, under the 
influence of a baseless prejudice, to do any thing to remedy 
its own mistake. How saying the Amen in response to 
prayers that are publicly offered, and repeating, in the way 
God gave them, and for the purpose he gave them, God’s 
own words, can be dangerous as an entering wedge towards 
Rome, is more than I can understand. 

3. Again, as praise is one of the most important ele- 
ments of worship, congregational singing of a high type is 
an absolute necessity. That this part of worship may be 
effective several things must be observed. 

In the first place, the right sort of hymns should be 
employed. The lyrical Psalms should have the preference, 
as being God’s own words, and these should be used in 
worship as originally intended, not as twisted into some bar- 
barous metrical shape to adapt them to some equally bar- 
barous tune, but in their noblest translated form as recita- 
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tives or chants. The worship of the Church would be 
mightily improved if the people were taught to chant in 
measured and melodious cadences the glorious pzans of 
praise or vents of penitence God himself has given us by 
the mouth of his servant David. And here, again, is a 
wonderful thing. A chant is Romish or ritualistic; a 
tune snatched from an opera is orthodox and unobjection- 
able. The Psalms, according to Rouse or Watts, are per- 
fectly proper; the Psalms, according to David, are popish, 
A non-ritualistic minister, who would dare sing David’s 
Psalms in public worship as David himself sang them, and 
as, in all probability Christ and his disciples sang them at 
the Last Supper, would be accused of ritualistic tendencies, 
and given over at once to the tender mercies of an indignant 
community. 

Then, the uninspired hymns that are sung should be 
real hymns—that is, not metrical statements of historical 
or other truth, but lyrics—which give voice to the spir- 
itual life, and enable the soul to fly with the wings of 
song towards God. It is, doubtless, well for a hymn to be 
theologically sound. Indeed, a hymn worth using can not 
be otherwise. But hymns should not be compends of the- 
ology, except in an incidental way. A true hymn, like the 
Psalms of David, must be one the heart can use in adora- 
tion or prayer or praise. Such hymns should be gathered 
out of all ages and lands and languages and churches, and 
be set to music fitted to bring out the thoughts they express, 

And then, once more, these Psalms and hymns should 
be sung by the entire congregation. Any delegation of this 
part of the service to a choir is preposterous. The only 
office a choir can serve is to lead the congregation in the 
singing. Anthems and voluntaries, while pleasant and enter- 
taining enough on artistic grounds, are in no adequate 
sense a part of worship. God is not to be praised by 
proxy. The truth is, too, that singing is a good index of 
the spiritual life of a people. All great movements in the 
Church have been signals for outbursts of song, as will be 
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seen in the Lutheran and Methodist reformations and in the 
revival periods of our own time. What we need, there- 
fore, in the improvement of worship, is an improvement in 
congregational singing. Not until we obey the injunction 
of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Let all the people praise thee,” will pub- 
lic worship be what it should be. 

4. Once more, we may inprove the worship of the 
Church by varying from time to time the order of its serv- 
ices. There is a natural craving for variety in all things. 
One of the disadvantages of a fixed liturgy is the monotony 
into which its use is so apt to degenerate, and which dead- 
ens men’s hearts to its beauties. If services could be 
accommodated to the ever changing needs of the soul it is 
probable that there would be a more hearty and earnest 
"entering into them. Nor is this impossible. While the 
more formal exercises of the Lord’s day must, perhaps, of 
necessity be more or less fixed, the devotional meetings 
offer a scope for variety sufficient to include every spiritual 
exigency, and give facilities to make the hour of worship a 
perpetual help and joy. 

These, then, I believe are the general shnitaion of wor- 
ship, and the means of rendering it more what God meant 
it to be. The subject I conceive to be one of the largest 
importance, for the relations of worship to Christian life are 
exceedingly close and vital. There are a great many ques- 
tions connected with the theme which I have not been able 
even to touch. After all, the great object to be reached in 
worship is to give the heart the means of expressing itself 
towards God. That this object is best attained by a sim- 
plicity which, while it lays hold of the best products of cul- 
ture, avoids every thing that is cumbrous and gaudy, is the 
testimony of the Church’s history and of the saintliest 
of men. A fixed ritual which dresses the life of every 
age in the clothing of a dead past has no support either in 
the experience of the Church or of the Word of God. Life 
must ever be left to choose its own forms, and the Spirit 
must be allowed to select its own modes of approach to him 
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who is the object of its reverence and love. I can not close 
this essay better than by adopting the words of one whom 
I have already quoted: ‘‘ History can guide us, not by 
authoritative precedent, but only by illustrating tendencies 
and recording results. We may argue against systems in 
the light of general principles, but clearly no man has any 
right to make his preferences or expediencies the law 
of another man’s conscience. For both individuals and 
churches there is but one valid law; namely, that, as far as 
practicable, each shall embody its worship in such modes 
and forms as are best adapted to its own life. Of worship 
itself there is but one great use and end, that it bring a 
brotherhood of men to the feet and heart of the great 
Father in heaven, there to speak to the eager sympathy of his 
love all their adoration and all their desire.” 





EARLY PROTESTANT THEOLOGY. 


ARTICLE II, 
SOME ASPECTS OF EARLY PROTESTANT THEOLOGY. 


BY PROFESSOR ALBERT H. NEWMAN, LL. D. 


THE Protestant revolution of the sixteenth century, com- 
monly, and with some propriety, known as the Reformation, 
may be considered from several different points of view— 
as a moral and religious revolt against the corrupt prac- 
tice of the medizval Church; as a political revolt against 
the oppressive financial methods of the Roman Curia; as a 
phase of the great: and comprehensive movement in the 
direction of the emancipation of thought, whose influence 


was everywhere perceptible during the later Middle Ages, 
and whose most remarkable development in Italy and else- 
where is known as the Renaissance, the Revival of Learning, 
Humanism, etc.; or, again, as a revolt against the corrupt 
dogma of the hierarchical Church. In this last aspect we 
propose at present to consider it. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROTESTANT THEOLOGY. 


The formal element of the Protestant theology of the 
Reformation period was adherence to the Scriptures as the 
only and sufficient guide of faith and practice. This was 
held to at first unconditionally, in opposition to the papal 
theory, which gives to tradition a place side by side with 
Scripture, while making Scripture and tradition alike de- 
pendent for their authority on the Church. Most of the 
Reformers came to make a distinction between tradition zx 
doctrine and tradition 7 practice. In arguing with the pa- 
pists they rejected papal practices, not so much because 
they were without Scriptural authorization (though they 
usually insisted upon this), as because they rested upon, 
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and, in turn, promoted, false (anti-Scriptural) doctrine. In 
arguing with the radical reformers, however, they defended 
such practices as they had chosen to perpetuate, although 
without Scriptural precept or example, on the ground that 
they were not contradictory of the teachings of Scripture ; 
that they were good in themselves; and that they were 
matters of immemorial usage. In his tract on ‘‘ Vows,” 
written while he was at the Wartburg (1521-2), Luther 
condemns, unconditionally, whatever falls short of, is apart 
from, or goes beyond Christ (vel cétra, vel preter, vel ultra 
Christum incedit), and gives the lie to the papal proposition, 
‘that all things have not been declared and instituted by 
Christ and the apostles, but that very many things were left 
to the Church to be declared and instituted.” He declared 
moreover, ‘‘that whatever is without the Word of God is, by 
that very fact, against God”’ (co zpso contra Deum, quod sine 
verbo Dei).. He frequently cited, in support of his position, 
the passage in Deuteronomy iv, 2: ‘‘ Ye shall not add unto 
the word which I command you, neither shall ye diminish 
aught from it.’’ Such citations might be multiplied. But 
when he saw what radical changes in ecclesiastical practice 
were likely to result from so thorough-going an adherence 
to Scripture authority he promptly modified his view in this 
wise: ‘‘ Nothing [that is, no ecclesiastical practice] ought to 
be set up without Scriptural authority, or, zf zt zs set up, 
ought to be esteemed free and not necessary” (extra Scrip- 
tuvras nthil esse statuendum, aut, st statuitur, lbrum et non 
necessarium habendum). Still later, when hard pressed by 
the consistent advocates of the Scriptural principle on the 
positive and the negative sides, Luther allowed himself to 
write: ‘‘ What ts not against Scripture is for Scripture, and 
Scripture for it.” However inconsistently held to by the 
Reformers, the doctrine of the supreme authority of Scrip- 
ture must still be regarded as the formal principle of the 
Protestant theology. 

The material element of the Protestant theology was the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, maintained in opposi- 
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tion to the- doctrine of justificatiofi by faith and works— 
the works meaning, with the papists, ceremonial observ- 
ances, almsgiving, the purchasing of indulgences, masses, 
etc., the giving of money for the building and endowment 
of churches, monasteries, etc. This doctrine of justification 
by faith alone exerted a molding influence upon Protestant 
theology. Held to thus polemically, in opposition to the 
medizval system of opera operata, it could hardly escape a 
distorted development, and was sure to lead, in some in- 
stances, to antinomianism. The absolute rejection of the 
efficacy of works in securing salvation assumed in some minds 
the form of denial of any freedom of will whatsoever in man; 
and some advanced to the Manichean position, declaring that 
original sin is the very essence of human nature. The 
maintenance of justification by faith alone was sure to lead 
to controversy as to the manner in which Christ’s redemp- 
tive work is applied to man. Some held that justification 
is a mere judicial act, conditioned on man’s belief in the 
Redeemer ; others, that through belief man is transformed 
in character, and that his justification occurs only in con- 
nection with,. and in consequence of, his sanctification. But 
what is the nature of fazth, the medium through which the 
redemptive work of Christ is. applied to man? Some held 
that it is chiefly an assurance of justification through the 
merit of Christ; others, that it involves a complete surren- 
der of the subject to Christ, a radical turning away from 
sin and the love of it, and an inward appropriation of Christ 
as the controlling principle. - 

Again, if justification is by faith alone, what place is to 
be assigned to the sacraments? The seven Roman Catholic 
sacraments rest upon the doctrine of justification by works, 
which, in turn, rests upon sacerdotalism. The number of 
the sacraments was reduced by the Protestants to two, dap- 
tism and the Lord's Supper. How were these to be looked 
upon? As mere symbols of spiritual facts or as possessing 
in themselves mystical efficacy from their connection with 
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the spiritual facts? Does the believer in submitting to bap- 
tism receive remission of sins in the outward act, or is 
baptism a mere symbol of the cleansing and the consecra- 
tion which are mediated by faith? In the Lord’s Supper 
does the believer actually partake of the material body and 
"blood of Christ, or does he partake spiritually of Christ's body 
and blood, or is the eating and the drinking of the bread and 
the wine merely symbolical of the believer’s spiritual appro- 
priation of Christ’s merits, the bread and the wine commem- 
orating the incarnation and the death of Christ? Controversy - 
on these questions could not easily have been avoided. So, 
also, the relation of the children of Christian parents to the 
Church and to these ordinances had to be determined. 
How could the baptism of infants be reconciled with the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, on the one hand, and 
the doctrine of mystical and immediate efficacy in the rite, 
on the other? This question led to much confusion and 
controversy. 

Again, if it be maintained that the body and blood 
of Christ are materially present in the Lord’s Supper, and 
the power of the priest to transform the bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ be denied, how is this real 
presence to be accounted for? Those that advocated the 
real presence defended it by the doctrine of the «diguity 
of Christ's human nature, which they based upon the doc- 
trine of the communication of idioms, in accordance with 
which the divine nature in Christ communicates all of its 
attributes to the human, and the human its attributes to the 
divine. Is the divine nature ubiquitous? So must the 
human be. Hence the body and blood of Christ, every- 
where potentially present, are actually and efficaciously 
present in the Supper. Those that denied the real presence 
denied also the ubiquity of Christ’s human nature. 

The Reformers were in general highly conservative. ‘They 
rejected, without hesitancy, manifest corruptions in doctrine 
and in practice; but they were slow to call in question the 
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doctrinal statements of the Councils and Fathers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. The leading Reformers regarded with 
sufficient (possibly with excessive) reverence the theological 
results of the Nicene and post-Nicene age. To speak more 
definitely, if they erred in this matter at all it was not in 
the fact that. they zealously maintained the Nicene and 
Athanasian formularies, but in the svt in which these 
creeds were adhered to. If they be maintained because 
they most perfectly harmonize the various elements of 
Scripture teaching, it is well; if they be regarded as pos- 
sessing independent authority, the case is entirely different. 
The latter was probably too much the case with many of 
the Protestant theologians. 

On matters of anthropology the writings of Augustine 
were looked upon as containing an almost perfect exposition 
of the teachings of Scripture. As with the schoolmen, Aris- 
totle was ranked next to the inspired writers in matters of 
philosophy and of formal reasoning, and became virtually the 
authoritative interpreter of the Scripture teachings, so with 
the Protestant theologians, Augustine. Such was the rev- 
erence of the Protestant leaders for post-apostolic antiquity ; 
but such submission to human standards was opposed to 
the spirit of Protestantism. There were,not wanting those 
that recognized this fact, and controversies arose on what 
have long been regarded as fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity: the Trinity, the divinity of Christ, the hereditary 
guilt of man, etc. 

Apart from confessions of faith and catechisms which 
abounded, most of the theological discussion of this period 
took the form of polemical tracts on particular doctrines. 
Printing was already common and cheap, and theological 
tracts. were circulated to an extent not greatly surpassed 
since. Pamphleteering subserved, in part, the ends of the 
modern newspaper. During several years of his life Luther 
must have written, on an average, more than a pamphlet a 
week, and many other writers were scarcely less prolific. 
The medieval system of discussion by theses was likewise 
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still employed. Luther abhorred Aristotle and the School- 
men, and had little esteem for philosophy or systematic 
theology in general. His mind was creative rather than 
organizing, and while he furnished materials for systems (I 
use the plural advisedly) of doctrine, he himself wrote no 
‘‘Summa Theologiz.’’ The great systematizers of the age 
were Melancthon and Calvin. These writers (the former in 
his ‘‘ Loci Communes,” the latter in his ‘‘Institutiones’’), 
while they treat systematically the doctrines emphasized by 
the Protestants, and systematically refute the opposing views 
of the papists, impress us with the fact that the system is 
for the sake of the doctrine and not for its own sake. No 
greater degree of completeness is aimed at than is de- 
manded by the practical end in view. The theology of this 
period was intensely practical in itsaim, and the form 
adapted itself to the practical needs. Yet before the close 
of the sixteenth century the freshness and the elasticity 
of the new theology had disappeared, and in its place had 
come a scholasticism almost as formal and lifeless as that 
of the Middle Ages. 


CONTROVERSIES AMONG THE PROTESTANTS. 
@. BETWEEN LUTHERANS AND REFORMED. 


1. On the Lord's Supper. This may be regarded as the 
great subject of controversy between Lutherans on the one 
hand, and Zwinglians and Calvinists on the other. Nothing 
has been so influential in preventing Lutherans and Re- 
formed from heartily co-operating against their papal enemies 
as persistent divergence of views with respect to the meaning 
of Christ’s words: ‘‘ This is my body.” ‘‘ This is my blood of 
the new covenant shed for many for the remission of sins.” 

It has been well remarked (by Dorner and, after him, by 
Schaff and others) that Luther and Zwingli assailed the 
Roman Catholic system on entirely different sides. Luther 
had had bitter experience of the /Judaistic legalism of the 
medizval system, and it was against this that he first of all 
directed his blows. The immoralities fostered by the sys- 
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tem called forth in him far less of resentment than the 
enslavement of conscience through sacerdotalism, etc. His 
realism, combined with other influences, led him to take 
a very conservative position with regard to ecclesiastical 
practices. Zwingli, on the other hand, had experienced 
most keenly the evils of the heathen element in the medizval 
system. In his anxiety to get rid of idolatry he not only 
cast down the idols, but he also made haste to purge the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper of any idolatrous element. 
Luther and the Lutherans kept closer to the medizval 
theology in their views of the person of Christ. The exal- 
tation of the human in Christ to infinity, and the practical 
denial of the persistence of the properly human element, 
was characteristic of Lutheranism. In other terms, Luther- 
ans approximated Eutychianism. Zwinglians, on the other 
hand, among whom humanism was more influential, dwelt 
more upon the human element in Christ, and so approxi- 
mated Nestorianism. Luther, as a realist, could see no 
meaning in an ordinance in which only the sign was pres- 
ent. The thing signified must also be present. Hence, 
while rejecting transubstantiation, as realists usually did, on 
philosophical grounds, he still held firmly to the veal presence 
of the body and blood along with the bread and wine. This 
view was closely connected with Luther’s view on the mys- 
tical union of the believer with Christ, and was made easily 
credible by his view of the exaltation of Christ’s human na- 
ture to ubiquity. If Christ be present in the sacrament at 
all, his body and blood must be present, for Christ is never 
separated from his body and blood. The body and blood 
of Christ, according to the theory, are received not only by 
the pious, but even by the impious, if such partake of the 
consecrated elements. Zwingli, in accordance with his hu- 
manistic view of the person of Christ, his aversion to mys- 
ticism, and his detestation of idolatry, maintained that the 
Lord’s Supper is a simple memorial or sign of the spiritual 
partaking of the body and blood of Christ. 

Bucer, and afterwards Calvin, partly because, from their 
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geographical relation to the two parties and their subjection 
to the influence of both, they sympathized with both par- 
ties, and had elements common to the two, and partly 
because they were irenically disposed and felt the necessity 
of harmonizing Lutherans and Zwinglians, assumed an inter- 
mediate position—namely, that the body and blood of Christ 
are partaken of really, but spiritually, by the believer. 

Such was the breach, such was the chief attempt to heal 
it. From 1528 onward various public attempts were made 
to bring Lutherans and Zwinglians, if not into complete 
harmony, at least into the attitude of mutual toleration. 
The Marburg Conference (October, 1529) was the first occa- 
sion on which the leaders of the German Reformation and 
the leaders of the Swiss Reformation met each other face 
to face. Encouraged by the divisions among the Protest- 
ants, and being in the majority in the Diet, the Catholic 
electors had voted at Spiers (March, 1529) to prohibit all 
further aggressive work on the part of the Protestants. 
Later in the same year the emperor had concluded a peace 
with the pope and with the king of France. The position 
of the Protestants was now critical, for, to all appearances, 
it had been due to the foreign engagements that the execu- 
tion of the Edict of Worms had been kept in abeyance, 
and that the Protestant cause had been saved from utter 
overthrow. The crisis has come. How is it to be met? 
With solid or divided ranks on the Protestant side? The 
Protestant ranks are in sad disorder, how are they to 
be united and strengthened? The landgrave, Philip of 
Hesse, on the one hand, and Martin Bucer, on the other, 
earnestly sought to form a Protestant league for mutual 
defense against the impending attacks of the Roman Cath- 
olic powers, under the leadership of the emperor, Charles V. 
To this end the Marburg Conference was called. Luther, 
Melancthon, Brentz, Jonas, etc., were confronted by Zwin- 
gli, CEcolampadius, etc. Bucer acted as mediator. The 
two parties agreed upon fourteen and a half of fifteen arti- 
cles, embracing the fundamental doctrines of Protestantism. 
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On the remaining half article they could not agree— 
namely, as to whether the body and blood of Christ are 
corporeally in the bread and wine. Luther and CE&colam- 
padius conferred together for three hours, the chief result 
being to convince the Basle Reformer that in him of Witten- 
burg he had fallen upon another Eck. Zwingli, and Melanc- 
thon discussed the point at issue for six consecutive hours, 
in which Zwingli became more than ever convinced of the 
lubricity of Philip, who, Proteus-like, transformed himself 
into all things. Luther stood firmly upon the Scripture, 
‘‘This is my body,” and refused to recognize as brethren 
those who interpreted these words otherwise than literally. 
It was Luther’s private opinion that God blinded Zwingli 
and CEcolampadius so that they were not able to bring for- 
ward any arguments worthy of notice, and thus gave him 
an easy victory. He thought that these foolish men, so 
little skilled in disputing, must have been convinced by the 
weight of his arguments, but refused to yield, rather from 
fear and shame than from malice. So little capable was 
Luther of putting himself in the place of an antagonist, 
and estimating the weight of arguments from any other 
point of view than his own. He was so fully convinced 
of the invincibleness of his own position, that the failure 
of another to be convinced by the full presentation of his 
arguments was to him inconceivable. It was finally agreed 
that, although Luther would not recognize the Swiss as breth- 
ren, the two parties should manifest Christian love one to- 
wards the other, as far as the conscience of cach would allow. 

The Lutherans soon afterwards came to feel that they 
had compromised themselves in even so far agreeing to 
differ on the eucharistic question, and they made haste to 
set forth their own views clearly and unequivocally in the 
‘‘Swabach Articles.” 

Bucer, by no means discouraged, continued to labor for 
conciliation. About 1531 he won Melancth@n, heretofore 
uncompromisingly Lutheran in his view of the Supper, to 
his own mediating position. Bucer now professed belief in 
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the real presence, but insisted that the body and blood of 
Christ are partaken of only by dchevers. Luther persistently 
maintained that they are partaken of by believers and unbe- 
lievers alike. The position of Bucer was an exceedingly 
embarrassing one. Luther was uncompromising. Most of 
the Swiss were just as firmly attached to the original Zwin- 
glian view. Yet Bucer felt it to be his duty to make the 
two parties believe that they were in substantial agreement. 
In conference with the Swiss, therefore, he represented the 
views which he was seeking to make the basis of union as 
excluding the corporeal presence of the body and blood, 
which he and they believed to be locally in heaven. When 
he would gain the good graces of Luther, as we shall see, 
his representation was very different. 

From this time onward Melancthon co-operated ear- 
nestly with Bucer in these mediating efforts, and, with a 
view to inducing the Swiss to subscribe to the Augsburg Con- 
fession, he made various changes in the document. These 
modifications culminated in the Augsburg Variata (1540). 

The Wittenberg Concordia (1536) marks the next stage 
in the efforts to harmonize Lutherans and Reformed. Luther 
never had much faith in the success of these compromising 
measures. In his view the two positions were so distinct 
and so antagonistic that harmony could be secured only by 
utterly abolishing one of them. Up to 1535 he persistently 
discouraged the mediating efforts of Bucer, Capito, and 
Melancthon. He now expressed a faint hope, and in 1536, 
after preliminary negotiations, held a conference with Bucer 
and Capito. /for the time he was in a conciliatory mood, 
a thing altogether unusual with Luther. Bucer and Capito 
professed belief in the real presence, yet refused to allow 
that the body and blood of Christ are partaken of by the 
impious. Luther relented so far as to admit that the im- 
pious were not worth quarreling about, and saluted Bucer 
and Capito a ‘‘dear brethren in the Lord.” A moment 
of supreme joy this to Bucer. What, for years, he had 
been devoting all his energies of heart and brain to bring to 
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pass he saw accomplished before his eyes! The unyielding 
Luther had yielded. The greeting that he had haughtily 
refused seven years earlier to Zwingli he had at last brought 
himself to accord to these disciples of peace. We do not 
wonder that Bucer shed tears of joy. 

Bucer had gained his point with Luther; but he had 
made concessions far beyond what the Swiss had authorized 
him to make. The Swiss must now be induced to ratify 
the transaction. This was by no means an easy task. 
But Bucer believed it could be done, and he did it in a 
measure. Yet those of the Swiss that accepted the Witten- 
berg Concord did so in a sense very different from Luther’s. 
Many refused to accept it at all. Controversy was sus- 
pended for a few years, only to be renewed with more than 
pristine bitterness in 1544, when Luther, now in his dotage, 
published his ‘‘Short Confession on the Supper,” in which 
he dishonored the memory of Zwingli, and set forth his 
own views in the sharpest antagonism to those of the Swiss. 
From this time onward, for many generations, the antago- 
nism of Lutherans and Reformed was scarcely less bitter 
than that between Protestants and papists. The annals of 
succeeding controversies give but a sorry view of the spirit 
of Protestantism, and papists may well have taken courage. 
The growing degeneracy of Protestantism accounts, in large 
measure, for the rapidity with which the Romanists retrieved 
their losses from 1555 to 1618. 

2. On the ubiquity of Christ's human nature. The points 
involved in this controversy have been already stated at 
sufficient length. Perhaps we may say that here, more than 
elsewhere, lies the root of the antagonism between Luther- 
ans and Reformed. Upon the positive or the negative 
answer to the questiowas to the ubiquity of Christ’s human 
nature depends, in large measyre, the answer to the ques- 
tion, whether Christ is corporeally present in the Supper. 
If all could have agreed as to the ubiquity all could prob- 
ably have agreed as to the real corporeal presence. They 


have never agreed on either the one or the other. 
VoL. V, No. 20—30 
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5. CONTROVERSIES AMONG THE LUTHERANS. 


It is remarkable that almost all of the great doctri- 
nal controversies arose among the Lutherans. The ve. 
hemence of Luther and the illogical constitution of his 
mind led him frequently to express himself extravagantly 
and inconsistently. His writings abound in contradictions, 
and it was exceedingly easy for his disciples, by laying hold 
upon extreme statements in this or that direction, and by © 
attempting to formulate such statements into systems, to 
create an indefinite number of very divergent systems. 
Calvin, on the other hand, was, above all things else, logical 
and clear. There was no mistaking of his meaning. What- 
ever appeared in a given treatise might be unreservedly taken 
as his mature opinion, which the next treatise turned to 
would not contradict. Controversy could occur here, there- 
fore, only by way of sheer contradiction to the system asa 
whole, which we see in Arminianism. We shall have space 
at present only for a brief account of the more important 
Lutheran controversies. 

1. On the Law—the Antinomian and the Majoristic Con- 
troversies. In his intense hostility to the Judaistic element 
in the medizval Christianity, Luther had employed the 
strongest language in disparagement of the law: ‘‘ Christ is 
not harsh, severe, biting as Moses. . . . Therefore, 
away with Moses forever, who shall not terrify deluded 
hearts.” ‘‘The Gospel is heavenly and divine, the law 
earthly and human; the righteousness of the Gospel is just 
as distinct from that of the law as heaven from earth, as 
light from darkness. The Gospel is light and day, the law 
darkness and night.” Pages of such expressions might be 
easily collected from Luther’s earlier writings. 

The evil effects of such disparagement of the law soon 
became manifest to Melancthon who, in his ‘‘ Visitation 
Articles” (1527), urged upon pastors the importance of 
teaching repentance and remission of sins, after the example 
of Christ. The common method, he asserts, is to vocif- 
erate about faith, which, without repentance, without the 
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doctrine of the fear of God, without the doctrine of the 
law, accustoms the people to a certain carnal security worse 
than all papal errors. Melancthon was promptly assailed 
by John Agricola, yet controversy was repressed for the 
time through Luther’s influence. But ten years later Agri- 


cola put forth his Antinomian views in eighteen theses, 


which, in the course of their secret circulation, came into 
the hands of Luther. Luther published these theses, and 
in six disputations refuted them. Agricola held that ‘re- 
pentance must be taught, not from the Decalogue or any 
law of Moses, but through the Gospel from the violation 
of the law. Without any thing whatsoever the Holy Spirit 
is given, and men are justified . . . without the law, 
solely through the Gospel concerning Christ. The law of 
Moses need not be taught either for the beginning, the mid- 
dle, or the end of justification. The law, without the Holy 
Spirit, convicts unto damnation; the Gospel not only con- 
demns but at the same time saves.” He was accused, 
however, of using still more objectionable language, which 


\ could not but have a licentious tendency. 
x In opposing Agricola, Luther defined his attitude towards 


the law, guarding against the irreverent disparagement in 
which he had formerly indulged. He now maintained that 
the law is really from God, planted by God in our hearts, 
and imparted by God to Moses; that it is, therefore, essen- 
tially good and holy. He now insisted that only through 
the law is that contrite and penitent state of mind induced 
which eagerly lays hold upon Christ as a Savior. Agricola 
was silenced for a time through the influence of. Luther 
and of the civil authorities; but many years afterwards he 
reasserted his views. 

Through this controversy with Agricola and the observed 
evil effects of Antinomianism, Melancthon became more 
and more decided in his teaching with regard to the impor- 
tance of the law, and the necessity of practical morals in 
the Christian system. He made good works a condition, or 
causa sine qua non, of salvation, and insisted upon a certain 
degree of freedom of will in man. 
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Under Melancthon’s influence George Major declared, 
in opposition to Nicholas Amsdorf (1552), that ‘‘good 
works are necessary to salvation,” that ‘‘no one will be 
saved through evil works or without good works;’’ that 
‘‘while good works do not merit salvation, they are the 
necessary fruit of faith, their absence being a sure sign that 
faith is dead.” 

‘Amsdorf maintained, in opposition to Major and Me- 
lancthon, that ‘‘good works are hurtful to salvation.” Mus- 
culus, a disciple of Agricola, asserted that ‘‘ those that teach 
that we must do good works belong to the devil, with all 
that follow them.” This controversy was an exceedingly 
bitter one, yet Melancthon and his party maintained a large 
measure of moderation. 

2. On Justification—the Osiandrian and Stancarist contro- 
versies, The nature of justification by faith and the relation 
of justification to sanctification furnished the subject-matter 
of these controversies. Does justification mean to make 
righteous or simply to declare righteous? This was the 
chief question at issue. 

In the writings of Luther two classes of expressions 
with regard to justification may be distinguished—those in 
which he represents justification as a forensic act on the 
part of God in consideration of faith, and without any 
regard to the character of the subject, and those in which 
he represents the Christian as transformed in character 
through the Holy Spirit. Luther himself thus formally 
distinguished ‘‘two parts of justification.” The forensic 
element, however, was most emphasized and naturally made 
most impression upon Luther’s followers. 

Osiander, learned, profound, mystical, regarded this 
theory of forensic imputation of Christ’s righteousness as 
‘‘more frigid than ice.’’ True righteousness must be some- 
thing positive. It is not merely immunity from punish- 
ment, but essential goodness. This essential goodness can 
be communicated to man only through the incarnation of 
God. Through the mediation of humanity divinity comes 
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into us. By faith we take Christ into our hearts and be- 
come members of Christ. Christ must be our righteous- 
ness, not by being in heaven, but by being in us. The 
Gospel, he maintained, has two parts: The first, that Christ 
has satisfied the justice of God; the second; that he cleanses 
and justifies us by dwelling in us. According to Osiander 
we are saved solely by the divine nature in Christ, although 
without the human nature we should not have been able to 
discover, seek for, and apprehend the divine. 

Most of these views Osiander expressed as early as 
1524, yet Luther was able to suppress controversy thereon. 
In 1549, three years after Luther’s death, having been 
appointed professor at Kénigsburg, he set forth his views 
polemically, and inaugurated one of the fiercest contro- 
versies of the age. The Ké6nigsburg disputants became so 
madly pugnacious as to carry firearms into their lecture 
rooms. Osiander’s enemies caused it to be believed that 
the devil wrote his books for him while he was enjoying 
his meals. . 

Among the most noted opponents of Osiander’s views, 
were Melancthon, Brentz, Moerlin, Bugenhagen, and Sta- 
phylus, who sought to make clear the distinction between 
justification and sanctification, which Osiander, in their opin- 
ion, practically obliterated, and to maintain the efficacy of 
the divine and the human in the salvation of men. 

In extreme opposition to the Osiandrian view, that the 
divine nature in Christ is the chief element in man’s salva- 
tion, Francis Stancarus (1551) advanced the view that xot 
the divine but the human in Christ ts our righteousness ; argu- 
ing that, as no one can be a mediator of himself, Christ 
being one God with the Father and the Holy Ghost, can 
not be a mediator between God and man according to his 
divine nature. He fortified his view by those passages of 
Scripture in which ‘‘the blood of the cross” and ‘‘the 
death” of Christ are represented as securing our peace and 
reconciliation with God. Especially did he lay stress on 
1 Timothy ii, 5: ‘‘ There is one God-and one mediator be- 
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tween man and God, the man Christ Jesus.” He, strangely, 
appealed to the medizval theologian, Peter Lombard, who, 
in his estimation, was worth more than one hundred Lu- 
thers, two hundred Melancthons, three hundred Bullingers, 
and four hundred Caivins, all of whom, beaten up together 
in a mortar, would not yield an ounce of true theology. 
Osiander, though a mystic, was not exceptionally meek, and 
took a very lively interest in current gffairs. It is no cause 
for wonder that the hot-blooded Italian soon found Ko6nigs- 
burg a good place to get away from. He asked to be 
relieved of his professorship, on the ground that he could 
not safely walk the streets on account of the bloodhounds 
Osiander and Aurifaber. 

And were these fighting Lutherans disciples of the 
meek and lowly Jesus? Surely they manifested the mini- 
mum of his Spirit. And yet no one of these men tran- 
scended Luther himself in violent denunciation. But Lu- 
ther was a violent polemicist, and much more; some of 
these disciples of Luther were fierce controversialists, and 
that only. 

3. Controversy on the Communication of Idioms. In close 
connection with the Osiandrian and Stancarist controversies 
other controversies arose, especially on ‘‘ Christology” (1561 
onward). The doctrine of the communicatio tdiomatum was 
warmly discussed between the Melancthonian Martin Chem- 
nitz, on the one hand, who denied the capacity of human 
nature for divinity, and the strictly Lutheran Brentz and 
Andrez, who taught that Christ’s humanity possessed, from 
the very moment of its origin, absolute majesty and exalta- 
tion to the right hand of the Father. In his mother’s 
womb the body of Christ was already omnipresent. Not 
only was there a communication of all divine attributes to 
the human nature, but also a communication of all human 
attributes to the divine. God makes the passion his own, 
undergoes it as a person, is not otherwise affected thereby 
than if it befell himself. As already stated, Luther himself 
maintained as a fundamental doctrine this communication 
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of attributes, and made it the basis for his doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. . 

4. Controversies on Free Will and Original Sin—the Syn- 
ergistic and Flacian Controversies. In his controversy with 
Erasmus, Luther had, at an early period, committed him- 
self to an absolute denial of the freedom and assertion 
of the slavery of the human will. From this position he 
never withdrew, but continued to the close of his life to 
regard his ‘‘De Servo Arbitrio” as his masterpiece, and the 
very truth of God. 

Melancthon adopted Luther’s views on the will, and 
emphasized them in his early writings, especially in his notes 
on the ‘‘ Epistle to the Romans”’ and his “‘ Hypotyposes.”’ 
Influenced partly by Erasmus’s arguments, and partly by 
the observed licentious tendency of Luther’s views, Me- 
lancthon gradually and quietly withdrew from this extreme 
position. In the ‘‘ Augsburg Confession,’’ drawn up by 
Melancthon (1530), while it is taught ‘‘that men can not 
be justified before God by their own powers, merits, or 
works, but are justified gratuitously, for Christ’s sake, 
through faith,” it is not asserted that faith is involuntary, or 
even that prevenient grace is necessary to faith. Moreover, 
free will, in civil matters, is distinctly recognized. 

In 1532 Melancthon disowned his early annotations on 
Romans, and published a completely transformed edition. 
In this he asserts that ‘‘not all obtain the benefits [of 
redemption through Christ], because many resist the Word. 
And it is manifest that Zo resist belongs to the human will, 
because God is not the cause of sin.” 

In his ‘‘ Loci Communes” (1535) he ascribes conversion 
to three causes: The Word, the Holy Spirit, and she 
human will. 

In 1545 he writes: ‘‘There is in us some cause of dis- 
crimination, why Saul is rejected and David accepted.” 

Thus Melancthon came gradually to the position known 
as Synergism. He was reluctant to antagonize Luther, and 
refrained, during Luther’s lifetime, from stating his views 
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polemically ; but he was forced by the power of argument 
and by his sense of the practical needs of men to reject the 
almost fatalistic views of his master. 

Controversy on Synergism first became vehement and 
general when Pfeffinger, of Leipzig, maintained polemic- 
ally in a disputation (1550), and in a published treatise 
(1555), the views that Melancthon had quietly and cautiously 
advanced. 

Matthias Flacius Illyricus and Nicholas Arnsdorf entered 
the lists against Pfeffinger. At Jena the controversy reached 
its greatest intensity. Flacius, who was regarded as the 
great representative and champion of the old Lutheranism, 
was called to Jena (1557) to oppose doctrinal innovations. 
He promptly announced, upon his arrival, that he was not 
afraid to maintain his views against any and all that might 
be disposed to call them in question. This challenge called 
forth a manifesto from the Wittenberg theologians. 

In the University of Jena itself Flacius found determined 
opposition in the persons of Strigel and Schnepf. In 1559 
Flacius prepared and Duke John Frederick promulgated a 
confutation and condemnation of the various forms of error 
that had been introduced into the Lutheran body, including 
Synergism and Calvinism. Jena now became the scene 
of the most violent and indecent polemics. The house of 
Flacius was stormed by students. Strigel’s house was 
broken open by a mob, and he himself taken prisoner, 
etc. With a view to securing peace, Duke John Frederick 
arranged a colloquy between Flacius and Strigel (1560). 
Flacius was now led by the pressure of his antagonist to 
declare that ‘‘man has been transformed into the image of 
Satan, marked with his stamp, and thoroughly infected with 
poison, so that he is necessarily or inevitably always and 
vehemently in antagonism to God and to true piety;” nay, 
that ‘‘original sin ts the very substance of human nature.” 
This view of Flacius is essentially Manichzan, as was 
pointed out by his opponents. 

The Flacians were victorious at Weimar; but they em- 
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ployed their victory in so tyrannical a way at Jena that the 
right of excommunication was, by civil authority, with- 
drawn from the preachers. The Flacian party denounced 
this action as an unwarranted subjection of the Church, a 
suppression of pure doctrine, etc. The duke, in turn, thor- 
oughly exasperated, deposed the turbulent Flacian professors, 
and filled their places with Wittenbergers (1561). So little 
fidelity to principle did the civil rulers in that day manifest, 
and so prone were they to favor the party that showed 
itself most subservient! These Wittenbergers, in turn, were 
supplanted by ultra-Lutherans in 1568. The proceeding 
,of 1561 was repeated in 1573, and that of 1568 in 1574. 
(See below.) 

The followers of Flacius went far beyond Flacius him- 
self in his most objectionable features. For example, Sali- 
ger, of Rostock, taught that ‘‘original sin is the very sub- 
stance of the Jody and soul of man,” and that Christ 
assumed ‘‘flesh of another species” (&tepoovard), thus follow- 
ing the extreme type of Eutychianism, with which ultra- 
Lutheranism had much in common. So, also, he held to a 
view of the Lord’s Supper differing little from transub- 
stantiation (1568). 

Several other important colloquies occurred, the aim of 
which was to settle the questions involved in this contro- 
versy: another at Weimar (July, 1571), one at Strasburg 
(August, 1571), others at Jena and Mansfeld (1572). The 
Flacians were usually worsted, most of the strict Luther- 
ans having @olted against the sheer Manichzism of the 
Flacians. 

5. The Eucharistic or Crypto-Calvinist Controversy. We 
have seen that at an early period Melancthon came to 
regret the divisions of Protestants on the nature of the 
Lord’s Supper. In the Augsburg Vanata (a recension 
of the Augsburg Confession, published by Melancthon in 
1540) he expressed himself on this subject harmoniously 
with the view of Bucer and Calvin. The Augsburg Variata 
was assailed by the strict Lutherans, Luther himself express- 
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ing his dissatisfaction. From this time onward two great 
parties may be said to have existed in the Lutheran body— 
the strict Lutherans and the Philippists. These party lines 
became more definite after the death of Luther (1546), and 
Melancthon’s leadership became more pronounced. Wit- 
tenberg became the stronghold of Philippism, while Jena 
became the rallying point of ultra-Lutheranism. 

The controversy between Westphal of Hamburg and 
Calvin (1552) enhanced the bitterness of ultra-Lutherans 
against the Calvinistic view of the Supper and all who sym- 
pathized with Calvinists. . From this time onward the fol- 
lowers of Melancthon were stigmatized as Crypto-Calvinists. 

The antagonism of Philippists and Lutherans was still 
further intensified by the Synergistic and Flacian contro- 
versies. (See above.) 

In 1561, after Melancthon’s death, a collection of his 
confessional writings (‘‘Corpus Doctrine Philippicum’’) was 
published by Melancthon’s son-in-law, Caspar Peucer, sus- 
tained by the authority of the elector. This collection 
embraced the Augsburg Variata, the ‘‘ Apology” for the 
Augsburg Confession, the ‘‘Saxon Confession,” the ‘‘ Loci 
Communes” of 1543, a treatise on ‘‘The Examination of 
Candidates for Ordination,” the ‘‘Refutation of Servetus,”’ 
and the ‘‘Response concerning the Controversy of Stan- 
carus.”” All of these documents prepared by Melancthon 
represented Philippism as opposed to Lutheranism. 

The elector, though an uncompromising Lutheran, as he 
supposed, was led by Peucer, his court physician, to believe 
that this collection represented true Lutheranism as opposed 
to the ultra-Lutheranism of the Jena theologians. The 
turbulence of the Flacian theologians at Jena and their 
resistance to the civil authority (see above), and the com- 
parative gentleness and peaceableness of the Wittenbergers, 
predisposed him in favor of the latter. Accordingly he 
gave symbolical authority to the ‘‘Corpus Doctrinz Philip- 
picum.” Thus the fury of the ultra-Lutherans was still 
further heightened, and they determined, by all means, to 
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bring the Philippists to grief. The Philippists, be it remem- 
bered, were not avowed Calvinists. While they agreed with 
Calvin in his rejection of the ubiquity of Christ’s human 
nature and his denial of the real presence in the Lutheran 
sense, they were, as yet, far from avowing such divergence 
from the views of Luther. 

In 1571 the elector was led to suspect that his theolo- 
gians secretly disbelieved in the real presence, but they 
appeased’ him by an ambiguous statement (‘‘Consensus 
Dresdensis”). Two years later (1573), the elector, having 
become regent of the Thuringian principalities, banished the 
remaining ultra-Lutheran theologians (Wigand and Hess- 
hus) from Jena, together with clergy within his jurisdiction 
who refused to subscribe the ‘‘Corpus Doctrine Philippi- 
cum.” Philippism was thus triumphant throughout Saxony. 
But the glory of the party was destined to be short-lived. 
Encouraged by their successes, the Wittenbergers thought 
it no longer necessary to mince matters. They avowed their 
substantial Calvinism (1574). Confidential correspondence 
between the Wittenbergers and the Calvinists in the Palati- 
nate was discovered, very compromising to the former. 

When the elector discovered that he had been beguiled 
into the support of Calvinism he became as furious as it is 
possible for a German to become, and the capacity of Ger- 
man human nature for fury is enormous; if a mine had 
been sprung beneath the theologians the shock and havoc 
could hardly have been greater. The leaders, Privy Coun- 
cilor Cracan, Church Councilor Stéssel, and Court Physician 
Pencer were thrown into prison—the two former died in 
prison, the latter, a man of remarkable talent and unsur- 
passed heroism, was destined, after lying in prison for twelve 
years, to write a history of the movement in which he was 
engaged, and to spend an honored old age in comfort 
and quiet. The theologians and clergy were obliged to 
sign strictly Lutheran articles or go into exile. The four 
theological professors in the University of Wittenberg were 
banished. 
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From this time onward vigorous and persistent efforts 
were made to secure harmony in the Lutheran communion. 
Strict Lutherans, who yet rejected Antinomianism and Fla- 
cian Manicheism came most into favor. The results of 
these strivings for harmony appeared in the ‘‘Formula of 
Concord” (1580), in which Antinomianism, Flacianism, Syn- 
ergism, Calvinism (especially in its denial of the ubiquity of 
Christ’s human nature and its rejection of the corporeal 
presence in the Supper), are condemned, and thé old Lu- 
theran doctrines on all of these points are emphasized. Yet 
the effect of the document sadly belied its name. Contro- 
versy with Philippists and Calvinists was unabated, if not 
intensified. 

6. The Adiaphoristic or Interimistic Controversy. A result 
of the Smalkald war between the emperor, Charles V, and 
the Protestant princes of Germany was the complete dis- 
comfiture of the latter (1547). Protestantism seemed now 
in imminent danger of extermination. Never since the 
Diet of Worms had the outlook of Protestantism been so 
gloomy. The emperor, however, assured the Protestants 
that their cause should be fairly adjudicated in a General 
Council, introducing a temporary ecclesiastical arrangement 
for the meantime (znlerzm). 

The Augsburg Interim (May, 1548) withdrew from the 
Protestants of Germany all privileges except marriage of 
the clergy and communion under both kinds. Four hun- 
dred Protestant clergy were expelled from Southern Ger- 
many. It was not thought practicable to enforce the Augs- 
burg Interim in Saxony. In lieu thereof an arrangement 
was made between the Elector Maurice, on the one hand 
(through whose treachery the Protestants had suffered de- 
feat), and Melancthon, with a number of other theologians, 
on the other—which is known as the Leipsig Interim. On 
this occasion, more than elsewhere, Melancthon manifested 
his weakness, and his reputation never entirely recovered 
from the shock it received. 

The provisions of the Leipsig Interim were as follows: 
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the retention of the doctrine of justification by faith along 


with that of the necessity of good works; the restoration of 
the mass, with most of its ceremonies; of the Roman Cath- 
olic baptismal and confirmation ceremonies, of episcopal ordi- 
nation, of extreme unction, penance, fasts, etc. What Prot- 
estants had been struggling for during thirty years was now 
practically surrendered. So much of Protestantism was aban- 


doned, that had this arrangement gone into effect it would — 


have been almost impossible to prevent a complete lapse 
to popery. 

Melancthon was bitterly reproached by the strict Lu- 
therans and by Calvin. He defended himself on the ground 
of necessity, and he made matters worse by maintaining 
that the points wherein he had yielded were adtaphora (mat- 
ters of indifference). 

The Juterim was never fully carried out in either of its 
forms, and was abolished as a result of a renewal of the war 
against the emperor by the Elector Maurice, whose treachery 
had not yielded him all the advantages he had expected. 

The Peace of Augsburg (1555) removed the occasion of 
this controversy, in that it gave to the princes of Germany 
the right of choice between Roman Catholicism and the 
Augsburg Confession, and provided that the religion of the 
subject should be the same as that of the prince. Cujus 
regio, ejus religio, was a motto long insisted upon by Cath- 
olics and Protestants alike. 

The internal conflicts of Lutheranism disappear in the ter- 
rible Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), but other controversies 
soon afterwards took the place of the old, and Lutheranism 
is almost as far from being harmonious to-day as it was 
three hundred years ago. 

With the editor’s permission and encouragement, other 
articles may be expected to follow on the ‘‘Arminian and 
Socinian Controversies,’’ on the ‘‘ Theological System of 
Servetus,” on the ‘‘ Political Element in the Reformation,’’ 
on the ‘‘Reformation from a Baptist Point of View,” on 
‘*Protestant Leaders in Controversy with the Anabaptists.” 
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ArTICLE III. 


PROBATION AFTER DEATH; OR, “THE SPIRITS IN 
PRISON.” 


AN EXAMINATION OF 1 PETER III, 18-20. 


BY C. F. MUSSEY, D. D. 


1 PETER mI, 18-20: ‘*For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit; by which also he went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison; which sometime were disobedient, when once the 
longsuffering of God waited in the days of Noah while the ark was a-pre- 
paring, wherein few, that is eight souls, were saved by water.” 


THIs passage has been a source of much perplexity to 
students of the Bible. When one carefully studies the 
language in which it is expressed, in connection with the 
general tenor of Scripture concerning doctrines which it 
appears to contradict, one does not wonder at the con- 
fession of difficulties which ablest interpreters make. It 
may be that the passage is one which will never be so 
explained as to satisfy the minds of all good men until they 
see the light of new revelation in the. presence of God in 
the future life. 

Believers in a probation for men after death appeal to 
this passage as decisive. It certainly is their stronghold. 
If this does not prove a probation after death—or if proba- 
tion be an unacceptable word—if it does not prove that 
opportunity will be given to any or to all who have died 
impenitent, to accept salvation by Jesus Christ and be 
saved in a future life, then no single passage of Scripture 
does prove it, and we think no combination of passages 
proves it. 

As this is a time when, in some quarters foundations 
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are disturbed and old faiths are doubted, and new faiths are 
smiled upon-and complacently requested to be seated in the 


waiting-rooms of men’s minds, it is well for us to ask, 
What does this portion of Scripture teach, or what inter- 
pretation should be placed upon its language? 

Before examining the passage we should fix in mind 
certain principles, in accordance with which we should inter- 
pret all Scripture. These are, in brief: 

1. To ascertain, as clearly as possible, the meaning of 
the language in the passage to be explained. 

2. To see what light the immediate context throws 
upon the passage. 

3. We must compare the passage with the general drift 
of the inspired author, or with that of the ‘whole Bible, 
concerning the points involved, bearing in mind that there 
is a divine inspiration running like a chain through the 
Scriptures, connecting all parts near or remote, in time or 
in subject, in a-unity which makes all individual authors and 
books, and even seemingly isolated passages, tributary to the 
will and purpose of God, and renders it impossible that his 
book should contradict itself. 

There are three questions around which controversy 
concerning this passage has turned; they are these: 

What was the Spirit by or in which Christ went and: 
preached to the spirits in prison ? 

What was the nature of his mission? 

When was this mission fulfilled ? 

Nearly all commentators agree that the spirits in prison 
were the spirits of dead men, who, at the time of Christ’s 
death, were confined in a place of punishment, or in cus- 
tody awaiting punishment. There is one notable exception 
to this view—John Cawin.* As he stands virtually, if not 
absolutely alone, and his view is not essential to the main 

* The view of Calvin is substantially this: The spirits are the spirits of 
the good of Noah’s time; the prison, ¢vAaxy, is not a place in which they are 
in custody, but is a place which they keep—a place of watching and wait- 


ing for Christ, and the blessings which he shall bring, etc. The text did 
not make a shadow of belief, in his mind, of probation after death. 
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point in the discussion, we need not now consider it, but 
will turn to our investigation. 

1. What was the spirit by or in which Christ went and 
preached to the spirits in prison? 

Our text says that Christ was ‘‘put to death in the 
flesh,” but ‘‘quickened in the Spirit.” We shall use the 
preposition ‘‘in” instead of ‘‘by” henceforth in this article, 
as better suiting the demands of the Greek in speaking of 
the flesh and the spirit. 

Here is an apparent antithesis; the flesh and the Spirit 
are opposed to each other. If we know what the flesh 
means, that may help to determine the meaning of Spirit. 
In speaking of Christ the writers of the New Testament— 
particularly Paul—use the word flesh to denote his human 
nature. Thus in Romans i, 3, 4, Christ is said to have 
been made of the seed of Abraham according to the flesh, 
and declared to be the Son of God with power, by the 
resurrection from the dead. There is no doubt that the 
word flesh here means his human nature; as to one nature 
he is a son of Abraham, a Jew, a man; as to his other 
nature he is divine, the Son of God. So the apostle speak- 
ing, as we think, of the human and divine natures in the 
Christian, calls them ‘‘the flesh and the spirit.’’ Galatians 
v, 17: ‘‘The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh.” The two natures did not exist in Christ 
in the same antagonism, but in equally marked distinction. 
The writers of the New Testament do not say, when speak- 
ing of a man’s dying, he died ‘‘ according to the flesh,” but 
simply that he died. Of Christ they say, He came of the 
seed of Abraham, according to the flesh, and that he is 
“‘over all God.” Being put to death in the flesh, signifies, 
then, that he died as a man. 

The phase ‘‘quickened in the spirit” means made alive 
again, raised from the dead in his divine nature. The word 
translated quickened means made alive, not kept alive; the 
the verb Cwozoeéw, of which this word is a variation, occurs 
only twelve times in the New Testament, and always means 
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to quicken, to make alive. Christ was then made alive by 
the divine power within him, in accordance with that pass- 
age which says: ‘‘As the Father hath life in himself, so 
hath he given to the Son to have life in himself.” (John v, 
26.) The meaning of flesh having been determined, the 
signification of its antithesis, spirit, becomes evident. ‘It 
was not his spirit as a man by which he was quickened; it 
was not the Holy Spirit, the third person of the holy 
Trinity ; but it was by the divine Spirit within him, which 
was a part of his twofold nature. He died as a man, he 
arose because he was God. He was put to death in his 
human nature, he was made alive again, quickened, by the 
power of his Godhead—by the Spirit. In this Spirit he 
preached to the spirits in prison. In his divine Spirit, then, 
he preached to them. | 

2. What was the nature of Christ’s mission to these 
spirits in prison ? 

Some think that he preached to the ancient believers— 
the patriarchs—who Were looking for his coming. Some 
think he went to proclaim his triumph over the powers 
of hell; that at the hour when he was supposed by them 
to have been destroyed, when they deemed his work of 
grace on earth to have been frustrated and his kingdom 
brought to naught, he appeared among them, and cut their 
exultation short, and put them to shame. These commen- 
tators, or dogmatists, say that Christ went to show the pow- 
ers of darkness that their machinations were in vain; that 
grace would have its course in the world; that he was Lord 
over them; and that they were doomed to an increased pun. 
ishment and an eternal subjection because they had warred 
against God in the person of his Son. Others think that 
Christ rescued those who believed on him from among the 
condemned in fades and transported them to heaven. 

What was the fact? Let us not outrun the revelation, but 
look at our text. There we find that these spirits in prison 
were those, or some of those, who were disobedient in the 


days of Noah. The patriarchs are not mentioned. No 
VoL. V, No. 20—3! 
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believers are spoken of. Nothing is said of the powers 
of hell. There is no ground in the text or in the nature 
of the case for the notion that Christ should go and preach 
increased condemnation to the devil and his angels. It is 
not said whether Christ’s mission was in wrath or in mercy. 
It might have been in wrath. He who blessed the peace- 
makers and the pure and broken in heart, pronounced wo 
upon the Scribes and Pharisees for their hypocrisy. “The 
men of Noah’s time were among the chief of sinners—cer- 
tainly of the ancient world; through them the earth was 
filled with violence and blood; but in the absence of a reve- 
lation we can not see why Christ should go and preach con- 
demnation to spirits already condemned, and reserved in 
chains and darkness unto the judgment of the great day. 

Was Christ’s mission to the spirits in prison one of 

mercy? . 
The text speaks neither of mercy nor of wrath. We 
can see no reason why it should have been in wrath. From 
the whole revelation of Christ in the Scripture up to the 
time when he shall come to the judgment he appears as the 
bearer of grace to men, and, in all honesty and conformity 
to the general tenor of the Word of God, we should infer 
that this mission of which the Apostle Peter speaks was 
one of mercy. This inference may.be substantiated by the 
answer to our third question: When did Christ preach to 
the spirits in prison ? 

This question is variously answered. Some say that 
Christ, by the apostles, preached between his death and 
resurrection. One commentator says, that after he had 
ascended into heaven he caused the Gospel to be preached 
to the spirits in prison. These two views are so unlikely, 
they agree so ill with the language of the text, as to require 
no refutation. Some say—and they are a somewhat nu- 
merous class—that between Christ’s death and resurrection 
he went and preached to spirits of the dead. Let us exam- 
ine this answer. The language of the text would at first 
scem to favor such an interpretation. It reads: ‘‘In which 
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[Spirit] he went and preached to the spirits in prison; 
which aforetime were disobedient when the long-suffering 
of God waited in the days of Noah.” From these words we 
may be sure of two things: 1. The spirits in prison were 
the spirits of men of the time of Noah—they and no 
others are mentioned. 2. These spirits were in prison, as 
the apostle would represent, when Christ died or when he 
wrote. But it is not stated that Christ went to preach to 
them between his death and resurrection. That he did so 
is only inferred by some. Suppose, for the present, that 
they are right, what follows? That all men who die im- 
penitent will have the offer of pardon after death through 
the Gospel of Christ? We venture to answer: By no 
means; such an inference is thoroughly illegitimate. 

For, first, the text restricts Christ’s preaching to a cer- 
tain class. It neither mentions nor intimates that Christ 
preached to the spirits of all sinners who had lived and died 
before he came into the world, or all who had lived before 
the flood, or all who should live in the later ages of the world. 
Peter mentions only those who were disobedient while the 
long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the 
ark was preparing. Itis probable that the period covered by 
the preparation of the ark was one hundred and twenty years. 
(See Genesis vi, 3-22.) These sinners of a period of 
one hundred and twenty years just before the flood were 
the ones to whom Christ in his Spirit preached. There 
must have been some good reason why they and no others 
were mentioned. If any others had been included it would 
have been easy to say so. Peter saw no reason to mention 
any others; the Holy Spirit did not inspire him to mention 
any others. There is no reason to think that any others 
should have been mentioned. If, then, Christ did, in his 
Spirit, go and preach while his body was in the grave, he 
preached to the spirits of men who lived during the one 
hundred and twenty years before the flood. As they were 
singled out from all the men of the world who had ever 
lived, we must believe that the mission was limited to them. 
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Secondly, we can not infer a probation after death for any 
other men, because we do not know that even these men 
had any offer of pardon after death; we do not know if 
Christ went to them between his death and resurrection, 
what the nature of his mission was. It méght have been 
one of condemnation. Such a supposition is not without 
reason, because he will be the judge of the world and con- 
demn the wicked. We presume his mission, wherever it 
was, to have been one of mercy, but presumption is not 
proof, and we might be mistaken. _ 

A third objection to a probation for men after death, 
and that such probation would be hopeful, is in the fact that 
there is no proof that any of those spirits in prison were 
saved by Christ’s mission to them. There is not a line in 
the chapter from which our text is taken, or in either 
of Peter’s epistles, or in the whole New Testament that 
shows that a single sinner was saved by any such mission. 
These spirits might have resisted Christ’s word as they 
resisted Noah’s; we can not say they did not resist, and 
were not finally lost. But what if some or all of them 
were saved, dare we conclude that any men, rejecting the 
offers of salvation through Christ, will have a fresh oppor- 
tunity, after death, to hear and receive the Gospel? And 
if they should have it, is there, from our passage, the slight- 
est reason to believe that they would embrace it and be 
saved? Shall we infer from such a mission of Christ as we 
have supposed, that if we die in sin we can be saved by 
new offers of Christ after death ? 

We answer, fourthly, that Christ’s mission to the spirits 
in prison is already past. It is not a continued, perpetual 
mission. It is already finished. There is not a hint any- 
where that this mission was continued. Even if it was after 
Christ’s death, his body was in the ground only a part 
of three days. He was crucified on Friday, at about noon. 
At three o’clock he died. Very early on the Sunday 
morning he arose. It was yet dark when Mary Magdalene 
came to the sepulcher, and Christ was already gone from it. 


- 
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Less than forty hours was his spirit separated from his body. 
A part of this time he was in paradise, for he told the 
dying malefactor that he would be there; and paradise was 
not the place where the spirits of evil men were confined. 
If during this time he went to the spirits in prison, he was 
only there a part of forty hours. No mention is made 
of this mission being continued by any of his servants after 
he rose from the dead. From any thing that occurred, there 
is not the slightest reason to believe that God would give 
us space of repentance after death, even if Christ gave it 
to the spirits in prison. We can not see why he should 
offer us pardon in the other world. In the light of his 
Word, we can see why he should not. If we shall have re- 
jected Christ,” if we sin willfully after that we have received 
a knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more, no 
further sacrifice for-sins, but a certain fearful looking for 
of judgment.” (Hebrews x, 26-27.) If we might con- 
ceive a reason why Christ should preach to the disembodied 
spirits of men of Noah’s time, we can conceive of none 
why that preaching should be continued to the ‘spirits of 
men who have once rejected Christ in this world. 

On the supposition, then, that Christ’s mission spoken 
of by Peter—1 Peter iii, 18—-20—was to the spirits of dead 
men between the time of his own death and resurrection, 
what legitimate inferences have we found? Simply these: 
That his mission could not have lasted longer than a part of 
three days—less than forty hours; that it was only to a part 
of the dead, to those living during the one hundred and 
twenty years of Noali’s life, when he was preparing the ark; 
that it is not so certain as to be without question, whether 
the mission was one of mercy or of condemnation; and 
that if it was in mercy, the mission is finished, it is not 
continued to those who have once rejected Christ. 

But now the question arises: Is the supposition that 
Christ’s mission tothe spirits in prison between his death 
and his resurrection, the truth? Let us look more carefully 
at the language of the text. It says: ‘‘In which he went 
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and preached to the spirits in prisor, which aforetime were 
disobedient when once long-suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah.” The word ‘‘went” decides nothing; no 
stress for any particular interpretation should be laid upon 
it, because such language is often used in the Scriptures in 
speaking of God: ‘‘God came down to see the tower” 
(Genesis xi, 5); which the inhabitants of the earth had 
built. In reference to Sodom he says, Genesis xviii, 21: 
‘*I will go down now, and see whether they have done 
according to the cry of it.” He bowed the heavens also, 
and came down. (Psalm xviii, 9.) ‘‘God came from Teman, 
and the Holy One from Mount Paran.” (Habakkuk iii, 3.) 
‘* And came and preached peace, to you which were afar off, 
and to them that were nigh.”” This is said of Christ, yet 
there is no record that he ever was in Ephesus in the flesh, 
(See, also Ephesians ii, 17.) 

Such language is used in reference to God, and has the 
divine sanction; and hence it is proper to say that Christ 
‘‘went,”’ and preached to the spirits in prison. Though 
there is no emphasis to be laid upon it, it conveys a mean- 
ing. If Christ preaches to men he is conceived of as having 
come from his home in heaven to do it. But the word 
‘‘went,” or, more properly, ‘‘ having gone,” decides nothing 
as to the time of his going. But. if possible, we wish to 
ascertain when he went. Looking further at the text, we 
find that he went and preached to the spirits in prison which 
aforetime were disobedient.’”’ Nothing is said here con- 
cerning the time of his going; we only learn that the spirits 
were disobedient, and when they were disobedient; that is, 
in the days of Noah, while the ark was preparing. This is 
the ordinary understanding of the text as expressed in our 
English version as regards the application of the time; 
namely, that the time—in the days of Noah—indicates the 
period of disobedience and not the time of preaching to the 
spirits. But if we carefully look at the Greek we shall see 
that it will allow us to connect the time with the preaching, 
as well as with the disobedience; then it would read: ‘‘ Zz 
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which he went aud preached—when the long-suffcring of 
God waited in the days of Noah.”” This does no violence 
to the language, and probably indicates the time when Christ 
did preach to the spirits in prison, as we shall later see. 
But if this does not satisfy one let us look at the context. 

Can we fix the time by the connection of the text with 
the context? The words immediately preceding the text 
say: ‘‘It is better if the will of God be so that ye suffer for 
well-doing than for evil-doing.’’ Then comes the reason: 
‘For Christ, also, hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust.”” Immediately after the text are these words, 
‘‘wherein’”’ (in the ark) ‘‘few, that is, eight souls, were saved 
by water. The like figure whereunto baptism doth also 
now save us, not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
but the answer of a good conscience toward God by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ.”” We are forced to conclude 
that the context does not even hint at the time of Christ’s 
preaching to the spirits in prison. 

But do not other passages of the Scriptures show that 
Christ’s mission to the spirits in prison was while his body 
was in the grave? Dr. Fronmueller, the author of the 
‘‘Exposition of the Epistles of Peter” in Lange’s Com- 
mentary, holds the view that Christ’s mission to these spirits 
was between his death and his resurrection, and says: ‘‘Our 
explanation is supported by many passages.” He cites the 
following passages: Acts ii, 27, 31; Psalms xvi, 10; Ephe- 
sians iv, 8; Acts xiii, 35-37; Acts iv, 24; Luke xxiii, 46; 
Mark xv, 37-39; Philippians ii, 10; Luke xvi, 19. The 
reader is referred to these passages with the firm belief that 
not a single one of them demands an explanation favoring 
the view of Dr. Fronmueller and several other German 
commentators. We believe that we are hemmed in by 
Scripture to this one passage for intimation concerning any 
such mission, and as this is only supposed to tell when the 
spirits were disobedient—that is, in the days of Noah—we 
must seek another answer to our question, When did Christ 
preach to the spirits in prison? 
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We have seen that Christ preached to them, not in his 
person while on earth as the God-man; not in his disem- 
bodied human spirit, but in his divine Spirit. We have 
seen, also, that the spirits were probably in prison at the 
time of Christ’s death or at the time when Peter wrote. 
We must now call other Scripture to our aid. In John sev- 
enteenth, in Christ’s prayer for the disciples, he speaks of 
being with the Father before the world was (verse 5), and 
intimates the same thing in verse 24. Matthew records 
that Christ said some would be eternally lost (xxiv, 46). 
Christ said, as recorded in Mark ix, 43, 44, ‘‘It is bet- 
ter for thee to enter into life maimed, than having two 
hands or two feet to go into hell, into the fire that never 
shall be quenched,” etc. In 2 Thessalonians i, 7-9, are 
these words: ‘‘The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels; in flaming fire taking venge- 
ance on them that know not God, and obey not the Gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Who shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord and 
from the glory of his power.” Jude tells us that ‘‘ the angels 
that kept not their first estate are reserved in chains under 
darkness to the judgment of the great day, even as Sodom 
and Gomorrah are set forth as an example, suffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire.” What are we to learn from 
these passages? Clearly that the punishment of the wicked 
after death is eternal, and that there is a place of custody, 
a prison for them till the judgment of the great day. Are 
we to suppose, then, that he went between his death and 
resurrection and preached to them the same mercy that he 
preached to men? If Christ existed as the Son of God— 
as his own words and other Scriptures teach—before the 
creation of the world, ffe thus existed in the time of Noah, 
and it was easy for him in his divine Spirit—as the text 
speaks of him—to preach to the men of Noah’s time; in 
that divine Spirit he might have preached through Noah, 
for he was ‘‘a preacher of righteousness;” or he might 
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have appeared to the men of that time as the angel ap- 
peared to Abraham and Lot. 

This, then, we believe to be the proper interpretation 
of the passage: That Christ in his divine Spirit preached to 
the men of the time of Noah, who were afterward—because 
they did not repent when they heard the messages of mercy—up 
to the time of Christ, and at present are, and till the judgment 
will remain, in prison. 

This interpretation does no violence to the language 
which, at the best we can say of it, is obscure; which is 
not a chain of argument with its definite and visible links, 
but which expresses single and, apparently unconnected 
thoughts as they were probably suggested at the time to 
the mind of the apostle. In the former part of the chapter 
he exhorts disciples to do sundry duties; he then says 
that it is better, if God will, that they suffer for well-doing 
than for evil-doing; for in such suffering they have the 
example of Christ, who suffered the just for the unjust, be- 
ing put todeath. Here he makes an abrupt transition. He 
was wont, as narrated of him in the Acts, to preach Jesus and 
the resurrection; these were his great themes. When he 
speaks of Christ’s death he can not forego speaking of his 
resurrection, ‘‘being put to death in the flesh, but quick- 
ened in the spirit.”” He here utters another thought, not 


in any apparent connection with suffering for well doing 
rather than evil-doing, ‘‘In this spirit he went and preached 


to the spirits in prison who were disobedient when the long- 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark 
was preparing wherein eight souls were saved by water.” 
Then he introduces another thought, the figurative resem- 
blance between baptism and the flood; then he speaks of 
the significance of baptism. Here in the space of four or 
five verses he utters six thoughts, some of them apparently 
independent of what precedes or follows, of which the men- 
tion of preaching to spirits in prison is an example, having 
no connection with suffering for well-doing or with the 
resemblance between baptism and the flood. 
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The whole passage concerning the spirits in prison seems 
entirely foreign to the general drift of the chapter in which 
it occurs. Our present business is not to explain the 
chapter, but to try and explain the passage. The explana- 
tion which we have made, that Christ preached to the spirits 
in person, not during the time between his death and resur- 
rection, but while they were disobedient in the time of 
Noah, is the only one, as far as we are aware, of all 
that have been given which does no violence to the lan- 
guage of the text, and fully agrees with the general drift 
of the Scripture concerning the condition of wicked men 
after death. In Ephesians ii, 17, we have a strong corrob- 
orating passage. Christ, while sojourning on the earth, did 
not visit Ephesus. In his Spirit, or through his apostles 
and ministers, only could he have preached peace to the 
people there. 

As all other explanations which we have examined are 
wholly unsatisfactory when tested by evident Scriptural 
teaching, we feel compelled to accept this one, as harmon- 
izing with and maintaining the integrity of doctrines of the 
Bible concerning the retribution of sin after death. Con- 
cerning the drift of Scripture, we would call attention to 
‘‘An Open Letter,” by Dr. Henry M. Dexter, in the Con- 
gregationalist of January 17, 1883. The doctor very ably 
shows the belief of the Jews at the time of Christ on the 
condition of men after death, and the attitude of Christ 
toward that belief, and he enumerates thirteen classes of 
asseveration from Christ’s lips, which show what he believed 
and wished men to believe concerning the state of men 
after death. I can not give or refer to a better summary 
of the principal doctrines of Christ concerning the state of 
men after death than by stating these thirteen propositions 
of Dr. Dexter, and citing the proof-texts of the Scrip- 
tures which will verify and enforce the statements. 

Christ taught that: 

(1.) A danger of future harm and doom perpetually 
overhangs this life which the wise will strive to avert, even at 
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heavy sacrifice. (Matthew v, 20, 21, 30; viii, 11, 12; x, 28; 
xvi, 24-27; xviii, 8-14; Mark iv, 24, 25; viii, 34-38; ix, 43- 
49; Luke ix, 23-26; xii, 4-21, 33-40, 54-59; John xii, 25.) 

(2.) The way to heaven is narrow and difficult, with 
serious danger of missing it. (Matthew vii, 13, 14, 21-23; 
xxiv, 49-51; Luke xiii, 23-30.) 

(3.) The everlasting life of heaven is only to be gained 
through union to him by faith. Such alone as exercise this 
are to be raised up at the last day. (Mark xvi, 15; Luke 
xii, 8; John iv, 13, 14, 36; v, 25, 39, 40; vi, 38-40, 44, 
48-58; viii, 51; x, 27-29. 

(4.) The kingdom of heaven, or of God—in the sense 
of eternal holiness and blessedness—must needs be secured 
by diligent spiritual endeavor here. (Matthew v, 3, 8, 10- 
12, 20; vii, 19-27; viii, II, 12; x, 16-23, 28-39; xviii, 
2, 3; Matthew xix, .13-15, 23, 24, 29; xxi, 31, 32; xxii, 
II-14; xxiv, 13; xxv, I-30; Mark, x, 13-15, 23-25, 29, 
30; xiii, 13; Luke vi, 20-23; xiv, 25-33; xviii, 15-17, 
24, 25, 29, 30.) | 

(5.) Those who do not penitently believe in him will 
perish. (Matthew x, 32-39; xi, 20-24; xii, 41-45; Luke 
X, 10-15; xi, 31, 32; xii, 9; xiii, 1-5; John iii, 14-19, 36; 
vii, 33-37; viii, 22-24; xvii, 12.) 

(6.) The retributions of the future life are proportioned 
to the deeds of this life. (Luke xii, 41-48; xix, 12-27.) 

(7.) The divine forbearance here manifested toward the 
guilty may not rightly be taken as implying that they will 
not be punished hereafter. (Matthew xiii, 24-30, 36-43; 
Luke xiii, 6-9.) 

(8.) There is a sin which can not be forgiven, so that 
all who are guilty of it must be hopelessly and forever lost. 
(Matthew xii, 31, 32; Mark iii, 28-30; Luke xii, 10.) 

(9.) Death concludes the opportunity of human peni- 
tence. (Luke xvi, 19-31; John viii, 21.) 

(10.) At the end of the world the wicked are to be 
punished and the righteous rewarded. (Matthew xiii, 40- 


43, 47-50.) 
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(11.) The dead are to be raised, the good to life, the 
bad to condemnation. (Matthew xxii, 30-32; Mark xii, 
25-27; Luke xx, 34-38; xxiv, 36-48; John v, 28 ; xi, 25.) 

(12.) There is to be a day of final reckoning, when the 
Son of man will judge the world; whose awards will send 
the wicked away into punishment and the righteous into life. 
(Matthew xii, 36, 37, 40, 41; xxv, 31-46; xxvi, 63, 64; 
Mark xiv, 61,62; Luke xi, 31, 32; xxii, 69; Johnv, 25.) 

' (13.) This future punishment of the wicked, equally 
with the future life of the righteous, will be without end. 
(Matthew v, 25, 26; Luke xii, 58, 59.) Besides those before 
cited, especially those under (5), (8), (10), (11), and (12). 

Christ, then, taught these truths. If so, his apostles 
would not intend or desire to teach any thing that would 
contradict or seem to contradict the teachings of their Lord 
and Master. A fair interpretation of this passage in Peter 
can not, then, teach a probation for men after death. If 
Christ’s preaching to the spirits in prison was between his 
crucifixion and resurrection, this fact stands out prominently 
in the passage under consideration, that the men, and only 
those, of Noah’s time, are spoken of as the objects of it. 
Not a word or a hint is given to show that those men repre- 
sented all sinners before them or after them, and to declare 
that they do thus represent all sinners, and that all men, 
unsaved at death will hear the Gospel after death and be 
saved, or be offered salvation by it, is either a gratuitous 
or a dogmatic assumption, and is not a legitimate explana- 
tion of, or inference from, the text. If there was a restric- 
tion of the blessing of a probation after death to the men 
of Noah’s time, and the men before that time, and the 
men between the time of the flood and of Christ were left 
out—to say nothing of sinners dying since—we frankly say 
we do not see how the fatness, if we may so call it, of the 
divine character can be defended before the rational minds 
which God has made. The assumption of a probation for 
men after death thus suggests a difficulty greater than the one 
which it relieves. On this point, however, we have no fear. 
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We do not believe that the Apostle Peter intended to con- 
tradict, or did contradict, the drift of the Scriptures, and espe- 
cially the teachings of Christ concerning the condition of the 
spirits of men after death. We believe that neither in this 
passage nor in any other passage of Scripture rationally inter- 
preted according to its language, and according to the drift of 
the Bible, does the Apostle Peter or the Holy Spirit teach 
that the Gospel will be preached to the spirits of men who 
die with the sin upon them of rejecting the means of grace 
which they had in life. We humbly conceive that this pas- 
sage was introduced by Peter, and the men of Noah’s time 
were specified to show—though this is not sharply done— 
that men who suffer for righteousness’ sake have the com 
pany and fellowship of the saints who have gone before 
them, and especially before the flood, when the sinners were 
many and the saints. were few, and the spirit of Christ in 
Noah warned the world to flee from the wrath to come. 


NoTE.—No attempt has been made in this paper to review by name 
particular eschatologies, which advocate a probation after death, for two 
reasons: First, because the limits of a magazine article do not afford 
space for such discussion in connection with the thorough examination 
of such a passage as the one before us; and, second, because it is of 
the first importance to fix in mind the doctrine of Scripture in regard to 
the case in hand. If we may know the mind of the Spirit on this 
point, any deviation from his teachings is an error. How nearly we 
have succeeded in setting forth that mind, our readers must judge. 
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ArTICLE IV. 


THE SIX-PRINCIPLE BAPTISTS. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
. 
BY REV. J. T. SMITH, D. D. 


Amonc existing Protestant sects in America is one known 
as the Six-Principle Baptist. It is a sect quite insignificant 
in numbers, and yet more in social, moral, and religious 
influence upon the mass of the population of this country. 
It is a Christian denomination organized in the closest pos- 
sible communion. It has for its distinguishing test the 
theoretical acknowledgment of the six principles which 
comprise their creed, and especially the conscientious prac- 
tice of the one article wherein they differ from other Baptists. 

These six principles are authoritatively expressed for 
them, and, as they hold, for all, in the sixth chapter of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, first and second verses: ‘‘The foun- 
dation of repentance from dead works, and of faith toward 
God, of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying-on of hands, 
and of the resurrection of the dead, and eternal judgment.” 
Of this ‘‘ foundation” they make, as all may see, six ‘‘ prin- 
ciples,” which are the six articles of their denominational 
creed, as follows: Article first, ‘‘Repentance from dead 
works,’’ which they understand as all evangelical Chris- 
tians do. Article second, ‘‘ Faith towards God,” they 
understand as ‘the Gospel requirement of faith, including 
the acceptance of the doctrinal truths of Christianity in- 
volved and implied therein. Article third, ‘‘The doctrine 
of baptisms” they understand to be the doctrine and prac- 
tice of Christian baptism, including mode and subjects as 
held by Baptists generally. Article fourth, ‘‘ Laying-on of 
hands,” they understand to require that every baptized per 
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son must have the hands of the administrator or some 
other elder, who must also have previously been under 
hands, laid upon his head, with solemn prayer, before he 
can be qualified to come to the communion. Arrticles fifth 
and sixth, ‘‘ Resurrection of the dead” and ‘‘eternal judg- 
ment,” they understand as evangelical Christians generally 
understand these and kindred expressions wherever they 
occur in the Scriptures. 

From this 7vésumé it is. evident that the Six-Principle 
Baptists are, at least in their formal creed, as solidly evan- 
gelical as the most evangelical of Christians. It is also 
evident that they are, in their doctrine of baptism, as 
strictly Baptistic as the strictest of Baptists, being Baptists 
in excess rather than in defect. 


HISTORICAL RELATION OF THF. SIX-PRINCIPLE NOTION TO THE 
Baptist DENOMINATION. 


If we go back to the recognized beginnings of the Bap- 
tist denomination in England and America, we shall find 
more ér less of this six principle notion developed among 
them, in its specialty of laying-on of hands. They them- 
selves claim that ’it has come down par passu with the 
primitive baptism from the apostles. They call themselves 
in this country, ‘‘General Baptists of the Ancient Order of 
the Six-Principles of the Doctrine of Christ,” and identify 
themselves with the General Baptist Denomination in Eng- 
land, which they claim as the oldest organization of Bap- 
tists in that country. The General Baptists in England are, 
and always have been, as are also the Six-Principle Baptists 
in America, Arminian in doctrine. They claim, also, that 
the early Continental Baptists, from the time of the Refor- 
mation, particularly the Dutch, German, and Polish Baptists 
(Anabaptists), were Arminian in doctrine. 

Knight, the historian of the Six-Principle Baptists, being 
apparently solicitous of keeping prominent the identity of the 
General Baptists of England and the Six-Principle Baptists of 
America, also makes prominent the prevalence among the 
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former of the rite of laying-on of hands. Yet he admits, 
what also Benedict affirms, that this rite was not universal 
among them. Of the Particular or Calvinistic Baptists— 
Knight commonly uses the latter term—he has little to say, 
And it is certain that the Particular Baptist Confession of 1689 
is silent in regard to it. It is also certain that the Baptist 
denomination in the Jerseys and Pennsylvania originated 
from the Particular Baptists in England and Wales, the first 
church of the denomination in that section being organized 
by Elias Keach, son of Benjamin Keach, who was one of 
the signers of the Particular Baptist Confession. And it is 
also certain that the early Baptists of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania were, many of them, adherents of that rite. The 
fathers of the Philadelphia Association were so decided 
upon this point that they, on republishing that Confession, 
appended an article requiring the laying of hands upon all 
the baptized. Doubtless Cutting is correct in the assertion 
that this article is regarded by very few of the churches in 
that. association, at this day, as binding upon them. It is, 
however, to be particularly noted, that while in every local 
beginning of the Baptist denomination in America, the rite 
of laying-on of hands intrudes itself as a disturbing and 
even a divisive element, it nowhere finds a universal accept- 
ance. What Benedict says of the First Providence Church, 
on the authority of Governor Jenks, that it early accepted 
it, ‘‘but held it in a lax manner,” was undoubtedly true of 
many early Churches in the middle and Southern colonies ; 
that is, those who chose received it, and those who did not 
were still held in communion. When Dr. Manning came 
to Rhode Island he brought with him those Philadelphia 
Association Particular Baptist ideas, and while he himself 
had been ‘‘under hands,” disputes on that point, which 
were then rife in the First Providence Church, were, through 
his influence, settled on that principle. 

The first church in Newport, organized under the lead 
of Dr. John Clarke, but little later than the organization 
of the First Providence Church, never, from the first, ad- 
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mitted the laying-on of hands as a necessary element of 
Gospel Church order. Nevertheless, something of this dis- 
turbing element must have been early among them, as 
within about a dozen years a disaffected party withdrew and 
founded the second church in that city, a Six-Principle Bap- 
tist Church, practicing to this day, as it has through its 
entire history, this rite, and naming it ‘‘the rite of con- 
firmation.”’ 

Soon after, the first Baptist Church in Swansea was 
formed by Particular Baptist emigrants from Wales, and 
without the rite of laying-on of hands—a church still in 
existence. But before many years a second Church was 
formed in the same town, embracing those who insisted on 
the rite as a term of communion. The first Baptist Church 
in Boston was formed without reference to laying-on of 
hands, and though its tendency to Arminianism led to the 
early formation of the second Baptist Church this rite was 
no more considered in that than in the first. 

Valentine Wightman, descended from Edward Wight- 
man, the last martyr at the stake in England, and the pro- 
genitor of a noble line of Baptist ministers of the same and 
other names down to the present (may the blood not soon run 
out!), starting from Rhode Island, founded the first Baptist 
church in the colony of Connecticut in the town of Groton, 
and afterwards the first in the city and colony of New York. 
Both these Churches were, for some years, Six-Principle 
Churches; but for more than a century there has been no 
Church of the connection in either location. But with the ex- 
ception of the First Newport and the First Swansea Churches, 
the Six-Principle order was sown all over Rhode Island and 
the adjacent parts of Connecticut and Massachusetts, and 
its adherents claim it as the first organized Christianity in 
Rhode Island. As early as 1729 the Six-Principle Baptist 
Churches of Rhode Island and the adjacent parts of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut held a general or yearly meeting 
in Newport, which was the largest representative Baptist 


meeting at that time ever held on the American Continent, 
VoL. V, No. 20—32 
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and was known for many years afterwards as ‘‘The Great 
Association.” 

It is safe to say that the six-principle idea reached the 
acme of its influence on the Baptist denomination not much 
later than the time of this Great Association. It began 
soon after this to wane, and the New England Reforma- 
tion, beginning in 1740, seems to have made little impres- 
sion upon its Churches and ministry. That movement was 
essentially a Calvinistic movement, and Separatism and New 
Lightism, which was a stepping-stone to a large increase of 
Baptist Churches, had little of their sympathy ; and, in turn, 
this new influence was little felt in the old Churches. That 
large denominational increase became in fact the substance 
of the denomination itself, and swept into its onward flow 
nearly all the Six-Principle Churches themselves that had, in 
exercise, much of the progressive spirit of Christian activity. 
An instance or two will illustrate the working of it. Peter 
Werden was a strong and zealous preacher of the olden time, 
converted under New Light influence. His preaching had 
too strong a Calvinistic savor to be acceptable to the 
six-principle influence then strong in the country places 
of Rhode Island. So the good man emigrated to Cheshire, 
Massachusetts (then New Providence), where he laid the 
foundation of that Baptist influence since so prevalent in all 
that region, afterwards carried forward by Leland in the same 
line. Leland was a child of that same influence, and his 
whole life and work was a development of it. Another similar 
instance was David Sprague, who, beginning his ministerial 
labors among the Six-Principle Baptists in the South County 
of Rhode Island, gave offense by his Calvinistic preaching. 
Expelled from the connection he struck out in gathering a 
Church of the sentiments he preached, which, in 1825, had 
grown to seven hundred and thirty-eight members. 

Notwithstanding the claim of our Six-Principle Baptists 
to identity with the English General Baptists, it must be ad- 
mitted that the spirit and tendency of the two bodies, consid- 
ered as effective branches of the Church of Christ, is far from 
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suggesting any basis to the claim. The General Baptists 
of England, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
were a noble body of earnest, conscientious, and devoted 
followers of Christ, who have left to Baptists of all time 
and all shades of faith and practice a priceless heritage 
of sacrifices, sufferings, and Christian labors, equaled only 
by their Particular brethren, who, says Benedict, greatly 
outnumbered them. When we take into account all this 
rich Christian history we can well pass by defects in dog- 
matic details and variations in ritual, gladly hailing them as 
brethren in the common faith. 


ORIGIN OF THE RITE OF LAyYING-ON oF HANDs AS HELD AND 
PRACTICED BY EARLY BaptTIsTs. 


Probably the rite of laying-on of hands among Baptists 
had the same origin with the rite of confirmation as held by 
all the prelatical Churches. It is, as every one can see, 
essentially the same thing, differing only as the relative 
simplicity of Baptist principles in Church order would 


‘require. Both go back for their authority to the apostles’ 


going down to Samaria from Jerusalem to lay hands upon 
those baptized by Philip, and to Paul’s laying hands on the 
twelve disciples at Ephesus, in both cases to confer the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. Ecclesiastical historians tell us that 
this continued to be an essential appendix to the adminis- 
tration of baptism from the time of the apostles. At first, 
so they tell us, this ceremony was performed upon the can- 
didate immediately after baptism. But when infant bap- 
tism had become general, and the episcopal office had 
become prelatical and diocesan in form, and its incumbents 
had come to be held essentially apostles, this ceremony 
of confirmation was separated from the baptism, and made 
a sacrament by itself, to be performed solely as an episcopal 
function. If, now, Baptists were to admit it as necessarily 
following the administration of baptism, holding at the same 
time that the office of bishop is one with that of elder, we 
can all see that we should have precisely our six-principle 
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rite. And joining, as our six-principle brethren do, the 
admitted apostolical example in the two places referred to, 
with the statement in Hebrews vi, 1, 2, it can not be denied 
that they make a strong case for their practice. Undoubt- 
edly this is the origin of this observance as a Baptistic 
peculiarity, and this is essentially the argument by which 
those who practice it justify it. 

But I find in the only Six-Principle Baptist history I 
know of extant in the English language, that of Rev. 
Richard Knight, written and published in Rhode Island in 
1827, of which only one moderate edition was ever pub- 
lished, and that is now out of print, no account of the trans- 
mission of this rite from apostolic times, in its Baptistic 
form, and I do not believe such transmission can be his- 
torically traced. Every one admits that the Church rite of 
confirmation goes back to a very early post-apostolic period, 
and from that time has had a place in the Catholic and 
all other prelatical Churches related to the Catholic. Our 
six-principle history assumes that the early Christianity, 
before the recognized era of settled anti-Christian corrup-* 
tions, was essentially Baptistic, and in a chapter headed 
‘* Biographical Sketches of the Lives, Writings, and Suffer- 
ings of the Leading Characters and Eminent Supporters of 
the General or Six-Principle Baptists,”” begins»the list with 
Tertullian, and follows it up with Eusebius, Urban, Cyp- 
rian, Melchides, Jerome, and Augustine, quoting from each 
one of these Church fathers a sentence in approbation of the 
rite of the imposition of hands upon the baptized. The 
cool absurdity of this can do no less than provoke a smile, 
and needs no further comment. These Church names are 
followed by the names of several of the well-known ante- 
reformation reformers—Bruno and Berengarius, Peter de 
Bruys, Peter Waldo, Arnold of Brescia, Peter Anterius, 
and John Wickliffe, and after him several followers of Wick- 
liffe in England. Nothing is cited from any of these last 
named about laying-on of hands. They are cited as teach- 
ing Baptist doctrines and suffering for them, and it is 
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assumed that they were Six-Principle Baptists. Arminius 
is named in this list. After these, leaders among the English 
General Baptists are named. The first mention of Roger 
Williams in the history is in the following words: ‘‘The 
renowned Roger Williams, the parent and founder of the . 
State of Rhode Island, religious liberty, and the Six-Prin- 
ciple Baptist denomination in America, was born,”’ etc. 

This historian, after detailing some particulars of the 
history of medizval Protestantism, remarks: ‘‘ How many 
of these worthies who, during the long night of popery op- 
posed infant baptism, were General Baptists, it is not easy 
to determine. The disputes about personal election and 
reprobation, concerning which the General Baptists differ 
from their other Baptist brethren, appear not to have been 
known during many of the first centuries.” 


BEGINNING OF THE SIx-PRINCIPLE BAPTISTS AS AN ORGANIZED 
CHRISTIAN DENOMINATION. 


While there is sufficient evidence of the belief in and 
practice of the distinctive right of laying-on of hands among 
Baptists in England through the latter part of the seven- 
teenth and early part of the eighteenth centuries, there is 
no evidence of any Six-Principle Baptist denomination exist- 
ing there then or since. Laying-on of hands was held with 
various degrees of tenacity by individual ministers and 
Churches, among both General or Arminian and Particular 
or Calvinistic Baptists. But Benedict and Knight agree in 
the statement that it never was universal in either class. 
Doubtless some Churches may have made it a term of com- 
munion, but neither of these historians describes any asso- 
ciation or yearly meeting of the Baptists in England having 
this rite among the basal principles of their organization. 

The denominational form of Six-Principle Baptists must 
be held to have had its origin in Rhode Island with the 
beginning of the Six-Principle Baptist Yearly Meeting, 
which has ever since been its visible bond of union. The 
date of that first yearly meeting is fixed by themselves at 
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1670. Thatis probably the earliest date that can be assigned 
for the origin of the Six-Principle Baptist denomination. 
The terms in which both Knight and Benedict speak of 
the yearly meeting held in Newport in 1729 have already 
been stated. Benedict says expressly that no churches were 
represented in that body that did not hold to the laying-on 
of hands. The Baptist Churches in New England, in 1729, 
which did not hold to that rite were the First Newport, 
First Swansea, and the First Boston, and these three were 
not represented in that meeting, and they were all the Bap- 
tist churches there were then in New England, except those 
represented in that Six-Principle Baptist Yearly Meeting, 
and possibly one or two Seventh-Day churches. Benedict, 
writing eighty-five years later, says: ‘‘This association still 
exists as the Six-Principle Baptist Yearly Meeting.” It 
exists to this day, holding its regular annual sessions, as it 
has done for over two centuries, though now representing 
no more than a simulacrum of a Christian denomination. 
It represents the Six-Principle Baptist denomination, which 
is almost wholly confined to the State of Rhode Island, and 
the country parts too. Outside of Rhode Island and the 
immediate vicinity, churches were formed in this order, 
chiefly by emigration from this, the original center. The 
churches originated by Valentine Wightman in Groton and 
in New London, Connecticut, and in New York city, were 
in the same order, but, as Knight tells us, from the time 
of the Revolutionary War those Connecticut churches with- 
drew from the connection.and lost their peculiarity. Besides 
these two Connecticut churches, another church of the 
same order, formed by Wightman Jacobs in Thompson, 
Connecticut, like them, lost its peculiarity. That New 
York church after a time became extinct. Knight claims 
that the first Baptist churches formed in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the Carolinas were six- 
principle in their order, but he admits that they all, by 
degrees, dropped the peculiarity. All over the colonies the 
early Baptist churches were troubled with dissensions in 
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regard to laying-on of hands; but generally these troubles 
were settled by agreeing to leave each individual to his own 
freedom to come under hands or not, according to his own 
convictions of conscience. The second church in New- 
port, while tenaciously holding it to this day, must have 
early dropped it as a term of communion, as it was an early 
accession to the Warren Association. It is a noteworthy 
fact, shown by Knight’s no less than by Benedict’s history, 
that in proportion as the Six-Principle Baptists have grown 
strenuous in maintaining their peculiarity, they have rela- 
tively diminished in churches, ministers, and members. At 
the time of ‘‘the great Association” in 1729, they numbered 
twelve churches, of which eight were in Rhode Island, and 
two each in Massachusetts and Connecticut, with fifteen 
ministers. No account which I find gives the total member- 
ship at that time. . After the lapse of eighty-five years, 
during which the regular Baptist denomination had made 
a great advance, they had lost from the connection the 
First Providence, the Second Newport, the two south-east- 
ern Connecticut Churches, besides several other Churches 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts which had arisen and 
become extinct. Benedict gives a list of sixteen churches 
and 1,316 members, of which 11 were in Rhode Island, with 
827 members; 3 in Massachusetts, with 428 members; 
and 2 in Northern New York, with 106 members. Four- 
teen years later, in 1826, a statistical table given by Knight 
shows 20 churches, with about the same number of elders, 
of which 12 were in Rhode Island, with 1,093 members; 3 
in Massachusetts, with 221 members; and 5 in New York 
and Pennsylvania, with ;80 members—total, 1,694. 

The next year, 1827, the additions reported are 44, 
and the total is reduced 170, to 1,524. At this meeting 
a day of special humiliation, fasting, and prayer was ap- 
pointed ‘‘for the revival of religion and the upbuilding of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom and cause in the world.”” The 
statistics for the year after this, 1828, show the total mem- 
bership increased 466, to 1,990. The latest statistics before 
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1882, to which I have access, are for 1845: Churches 109, of 
which 14 were in and near Rhode Island; 5 in Western Con- 
ference; additions, 79. Total members reported in the East- 
ern churches, 1,932; in the Western, 492—total of all, 
2,424. In the latest published statistics, 1882, the churches 
are reduced to 11, all but one in Rhode Island, and that 
appears to have only a nominal existence, reporting no 
membership. The same may be said of two of the Rhode 
Island churches. Of the Western Association the only 
mention in these minutes is the following: ‘‘ An invitation 
was given for visiting brethren to come forward and take 
part with us, and Deacon N. T. Purdy arose and stated that 
he was sent by the Pennsylvania Association as messen- 
ger to this body. He stated briefly the condition of the 
churches, and gave a very discouraging account.” The 
report further gives account of a visit of a delegate to that 
body, and the appointment of two delegates to their next 
meeting. The total reported membership of the Rhode 
Island churches is 751. Of the eight churches reporting a 
membership one reports 220 members, another I90, and 
another 103—the remaining five range from gI to 20. 
Nevertheless, the proceedings of the last yearly meeting 
are duly set forth in a 12mo pamphlet of twenty-five pages, 
under the title of ‘‘ Annual Report of the General Six-Prin- 
ciple Baptists of Rhode Island and Massachusetts, founded 
upon the Six Principles of the doctrine of Christ set forth 
in Hebrews vi, 1, 2—TIwo Hundred and Twelfth Anniver- 
sary.” The pamphlet contains first, a list of officers—a 
moderator (a deacon) and an assistant moderator (an elder), 
a clerk, who is treasurer, and assistant (two deacons), execu- 
tive committee (two elders, two deacons, and one other lay- 
brother) ; then a constitution, consisting of seven articles, each 
article containing several sections; then reports of meetings 
continued through three days, chiefly devotional and preach- 
ing services; then statistics, digest, and obituary report. 
Such is a sketch of the past history and present condi- 
tion of the denomination of Six-Principle Baptists, so far 
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as may be gathered from accessible documents. “As regards 
their present condition it would seem that the last Annual 
Minutes must be supposed to give correct and reliable 
information. Judging from that, it must be admitted that 
the margin of hope for future growth or even a continued 
denominational existence is small. Those who read our 
Rhode Island local prints will now and then notice some 
current fact stated that will seem to indicate some Christian 
vitality in some ancient country church. Recently a minis- 
terial candidate received ordination in one of these churches. 
On the other hand, a discussion was recently reported as 
from one of their local ministerial gatherings, which indi- 
cated that the thought had begun to take form in some 
minds of coalescing with the Free-Will Baptist denomina- 
tion. On the whole, this seems the most probable destiny 
of the churches which do not become quite extinct within 
a brief period. Their strict communion seems the only 
obstacle. 
DENOMINATIONAL PECULIARITIES. 

Doctrinally the Six-Principle Baptists claim to be Ar- 
minian. In this respect they probably do not very far 
differ from the Methodist denominations. The yearly meet- 
ing, in 1787 ‘‘ Resolved, that this yearly meeting disapprove 
of having any communion with those who believe and 
endeavor to support'the doctrine of universal salvation or 
particular election, saying, that all things are preordained 
whatsoever comes to pass.” This is an ambiguous state- 
ment, but probably intends to affirm disfellowship alike for 
Universalists and Calvinists. F 

Down to about the close of the last century the 
churches were generally opposed to singing as a part of 
public or of social worship, and its gradual appearance 
among them seems to have been regarded as an innovation, 
at most to be tolerated rather than encouraged. Their gen- 
eral position in regard to it may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing minute adopted in 1789: ‘‘ Resolved, That for the 
future, in concluding the yearly meeting, when it is held in 
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churches that practice singing, after singing a hymn after 
the order of that Church, then they that have freedom may 
conclude by prayer; and when the general meeting is held, 
where they do not practice singing, then the nieeting may 
be concluded by prayer, and afterwards they that practice 
singing may have liberty to sing a hymn and then go out.” 

The pretense which Elder Winsor and his party made for 
withdrawal from the First Providence Church in 1770 was 
their zeal for the purity of the Church under ‘‘the six prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ as laid down in Hebrews vi, 
I, 2;” but probably the innovation in regard to singing in 
public worship had quite as much to do with it. As late as 
1836 a church, newly formed in Providence, under the 
name of the Roger Williams Church, was dropped out of 
fellowship for having introduced into their singing a musical 
instrument, to the use of which they persistently adhered 
against the objections of sister churches. Adhering to their 
music they abandoned the denomination and affiliated with 
the Free-Will Baptists, in which denomination they continue 
to this day a strong and influential body. Since then the 
denomination has had no representation in the city of 
Providence. 

The yearly meeting has always claimed and exercised 
powers of jurisdiction over the churches which have never 
been tolerated in the Baptist denomination, and which, 
among us, would be, regarded as anti-Baptistic. The min- 
utes of 1826 contain the following query: ‘‘ Have this yearly 
meeting good right and Gospel authority as to receiving, 
dealing with, and expelling churches from their association ; 
to ordain elders of the same faith; to deal with, suspend, 
or Make void their ordination whenever they fall from that 
faith of the Gospel on which this body of Christians is 
founded? Voted unanimously in the affirmative.” Where- 
upon the meeting proceeded to withdraw fellowship from 
and make void the ordination of Elder Henry Tatem. In 
1822 it was ‘‘ Resolved by this meeting, That whenever any 
Church in this constitution shall hereafter see cause to call 
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a brother to be ordained, either an elder or deacon shall 
call a council of two or more elders of their brethren for 
examination as respects his qualifications, call, and belief of 
the Gospel, and if he be found to be sound in the faith to 
the satisfaction of the council it shall be required of him to 
sign the principles of the doctrine on which this constitution 
of Baptists are founded—which shall be written in each 
church’s book respectively for that purpose.” This is 
copied from the record verbatim, literatim, et punctuatim. 
Every reader is at liberty to make what he can out of it. It 
assumes to dictate something to the churches—which is all 
I quote it for. 

But before either of the before mentioned resolutions 
were passed, in 1792, it was ‘‘voted that every church in 
this union be independent as to receiving and setting mem- 
bers aside.” ; 

In 1802 it was ‘‘voted that this yearly meeting are of 
opinion that to commune at the Lord’s Table with brethren 
not in the full order of the six-principle doctrine of Christ 
is a transgression that ought not to be indulged.” 


RELATION OF THE DENOMINATION TO MISSIONARY EFFORTS. 


Notwithstanding the almost intolerant tenacity with 
which these six-principle churches have ever held to their 
peculiarities, I can not find evidence that they have ever 
done much in the way of benevolent propagandism of their 
own or any other Christian creed. Their early ministers 
seem, from the history, to have hardly an average share 
of the itinerating spirit generally prevalent among the 
early Baptist ministry. Here in Rhode Island at this day, 
to some extent at least, the Six-Principle Bapitst minis. 
ters are comfortably settled in their own homes, where 
they attend to their secular affairs, and get a living as com- 
fortably and in the same way that their neighbor farmers 
and artisans do. 

In 1799 it was voted in general meeting to consider the 
destitute churches and make provision for them. But the 
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provision then made, and all that appears in the minutes 
connection, was a permission voted that the elders, when 
passing aboutthe distant parts of the land, ‘‘break bread to 
any of thescattered flock of Christ who stand in the same 
faith and order that we do.” 

In 1814 the following minute appears in the records: 


“A committee having been appointed to consider and report upon 
a letter presented to this yearly meeting by brother Rice [presumed to 
be Rev. Luther Rice], purporting the desire of the body of Baptist Asso- 
ciations engaged as missionaries to the Indies, whose laudable design is 
the prepagation of the Gospel among the heathen, said committee hav- 
ing cordially recommended a regular correspondence and exchange of 
minutes between each of the Baptist Associations and this yearly meet- 
ing, and as touching the yearly contribution for aiding missionary opera- 
tions the yearly meeting have not given their minds upon, waiting for 
further deliberations.” 


The minutes further recite that ‘‘a committee having 
been appointed to consider the above reported next year: 
Having duly considered said request, notwithstanding our 
ardent desire for the promulgation of the Gospel, yet find 
the numerous calls within our own fellowship equal to the 
present ability of this yearly meeting to supply; but if they 
have any excess of funds the conditions of our native 
Indian tribes needs them all, and recommend attention in 
that direction.” A vote was then passed to raise a fund 
of two hundred dollars to defray expenses of brethren 
appointed as messengers to attend the New York Western 
Conference. This fund appears to have been several years 
in getting collected, and as to Indian missions nothing 
further appears. The subject of foreign missions was, how- 
ever, kept before the yearly meeting for several successive 
years by the passage of a vote to send copies of minutes 
to the board at Philadelphia, sometimes with expressions 
of thanks ‘‘for their favors” and directing the clerk to 
send them an address. I: 1818 missionary collections are 
reported amounting to thirty-one dollars and twenty-two 
cents, which seem to have been considered as in the line 
of the two hundred dollar-fund as above. ' 
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In ‘1836, ‘‘appointed a committee to confer on what 
shall be the best measures to be taken by this denomination 
for the upbuilding of the Redeemer’s kingdom here on 
earth.” Of this vote the only outcome which appears is 
the following, passed at the same meeting: 

“By the request of a number of sisters to the yearly meeting that 
each church appoint a treasurer to receive donations from the females 
for the assistance of traveling preachers to visit destitute churches. 
So recommended.” 

This is the last I find in the minutes relating to mis- 
sionary efforts of any description. 


Srx-PRINCIPLE ENGLISH. 


The extracts which have been given from minutes of the 
yearly meeting show that one peculiarity of this denomina- 
tion is a serene indifference to English syntax. Peculiarities 
of expression are often found both in the minutes and in 
Knight’s history, that are sometimes both obscure in their 
import and amusing. Pastors of churches are often called 
‘* Weather Shepherds” and ‘‘ Weather Watchmen.” Knight 
spells it ‘‘ weather” as if relating to the atmosphere; the 
minutes ‘‘wether,” as if relating to a variety of sheep— 
which seems the more fitting. 


HIsToRICAL ASSUMPTIONS. 


In Knight’s history there are historical assumptions and 
assertions made without any historical authority, and con- 
trary to plain historical proof. The claim that the early 
Church fathers and the medieval reformers were Six-Prin- 
ciple Baptists has been noticed as fitted to provoke a smile, 
only one feels a little doubt about other historical statements 
that can not be readily verified. A little more, however, 
might be said about the assumption respecting the First 
Church in Providence. Roger Williams is affirmed by 
Knight to have been the parent and founder of the Six- 
Principle Baptist denomination in America. This assertion, 
I apprehend, would not bear a very critical examination. 
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That Roger Williams founded the first Baptist church in 
Providence and in America most Baptist writers agree in 
claiming; but that the first Providence church was, at its 
beginning a six-principle Church is not so indisputable. 
Knight affirms that it was, and so continued to be until the 
accession to its pastorate of Dr. Stephen Gano. Compar- 
ing statements of different writers who ought to be regarded 
as historically authoritative, it seems probable that all that 
can be positively stated on this subject is, that at some 
periods of its history it has rigidly maintained the six-prin- 
ciple peculiarities and the denominational association. This 
appears clear enough at the time of the Great Association, 
so-called, in Newport, in 1729. But there are times when 
this appears to be at least quite relaxed, if not wholly 
released. Judge Staples, in his ‘‘ Annals,” says: 

“The First Baptist Church have never had any written creed, but 
have ever professed to make the Bible their standard of faith and 
practice. The faith of the church as a body has not always been the 
same. Sometimes it has confessedly leaned toward the Six-Principle 


and General Baptist, and sometimes to the Five-Principle and Particular 
Baptist. To which side its founder leaned it is impossible to say.” 


On this distinction of ‘‘general” and ‘‘ particular’ Mor- 
gan Edwards says: 

‘General Baptists have that distinction from holding the doctrine 
of general redemption, which supposes their holding other Arminian 
doctrines which go along with it. The Confession of Faith which they 
have adopted is that Arminian one which was presented to Charles II 
in 1660, subscribed by elders, deacons, and brethren to the number of 
forty-one; afterwards owned and approved by more than twenty 
thousand.” 

Benedict admits that laying-on of hands prevailed to 
some extent among Particular Baptists. Knight is always 
silent in regard to this point in connection with Particular 
Baptists. Edwards goes on to affirm: that ‘‘the first Bap- 
tist church in Providence was, at its origin, a Particular 
Baptist Church, but afterwards it came generally to hold 
universal redemption ’’—quoting Callendar as authority for 
his statement. He continues: ‘‘ At first, laying-on of hands 
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was held in a lax manner, so that they who had no faith in 
the rite were received without it, and such (saith Joseph 
Jenks, governor) was the opinion of the Baptists in the first 
constitution of their churches throughout this colony. In 
1654 a division took place about laying-on of hands. Some 
withdrew under Rev. Thomas Olney, who formed a church 
under the name of Five-Point Baptist—it continued till 
1715. In 1731 some strict adherents of laying-on of hands 
withdrew on account of the church being lax on that sub- 
_ ject. Rev. Gregory Dexter, colleague of Chad Brown and 
William Wickenden, was Particular Baptist. Pardon Til- 
linghast, who erected and gave to the church its first meet- 
ing-house, was a Particular Baptist.” 

Benedict agrees with these authors in the statement that 
the first Providence church was, at its origin, Particular 
Baptist, but afterwards became General, holding in a lax 
manner to laying-on of hands. If it was so in its first 
years it would seem that it must have been during the pas- 
torate of Chad Brown, Roger Williams’s first successor. 
Gregory Dexter, who was contemporary with the later 
years of Wickenden, colleague of Brown, according to Ed- 
wards was Particular Baptist. According to Knight, Thomas 
Olney was Dexter’s successor, and he was a strong oppo- 
nent of laying-on of hands, even making a schism on account 
of it; which, while it proves a strong party in favor of it, 
also proves that the church was not settled in regard to it. 
The next in succession, Pardon. Tillinghast, was a Particular 
Baptist, and this brings us about to the time when dis. 
affected adherents of the rite made a schism on that side, 
which endured a little time. That again seems to have 
been settled in favor of the rite, as, at any rate, about this 
time the church was fully recognized as a positive sup- 
porter of the rite by its representation in the Great Six- 
Principle Association in Newport. But fifty years afterward, 
in the beginning of President Manning’s connection with the 
college and the church, the last contest on that subject 
separated the uncompromising adherents of the rite from 
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the rest, and the church has since, to appropriate one of 
Knight’s favorite expressions, ‘‘continued to travel in peace 
and love to this day.”” No doubt there is sufficient authority 
for the general statement that in the larger part of its early 
history this church was six-principle in its order while 
yet there were considerable periods of exceptions to this 
general fact, and probably always a strong element of 
opposition to it, which made the final revolution which set- 
tled it the other way but an easy and natural development 
from its preceding history. 
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t IF old beliefs and current opinions have been more 


savagely attacked in former times, they have never been 
more plausibly assailed than to-day. The individual icono- 
clast has given place to schools of erudite antagonists, 
whose systems so intermingle scholarship and sophistry that 
it is often difficult to know what to accept and what to 
reject. We can not afford to throw away every thing they 
proffer, and it would ‘be suicidal to swallow all that they 
exhibit as genuine fruit from the tree of knowledge. 

It is harder to discriminate, because all the mistakes 
have not been committed by one side. The defenders of 
truth, the authorities who we feel must be right in their 
general conclusions, have been proved guilty of gross mis- 
takes in detail; and, if we are to meet a panoplied foe, we 
must have that justice on our side that will insure our being 
thrice armed. 

Every thinker has his theory about ‘man, his origin, and 
his destiny. Docile minds range themselves under some 
leader. All are seeking for that light which shall illume 
the pathway of life and, perchance, project into the unseen. 
The evolutionist urges his argument as a sufficient answer 
to all the problems of the race. From molecules of star 
dust and protoplasm and cells blind force constructs man. 
Tennyson thus describes the process: 

“Star and system rolling past, 
A soul shall draw from out the vast 
And strike his being into bounds, 
And moved through life of lower phase; 


Result in man, be born and think.” 
Von. V, No. 20—33 
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At first uncivilized, barbarous, he becomes cultured, 
develops, evolves into an Isaac Newton or a John Stu- 
art Mill! 

To this I affirm first, on the authority of Niebuhr, sec- 
onded by Whately, that there is no instance in history 
where a savage nation has risen to civilization without exter- 
nal aid, while more than one mighty empire has evolved 
jtself into barbarism. Second, Egypt, Assyria, and India 
show that primitive and nearly, or quite, pure monotheism 
has everywhere given place to the wildest idolatry, little 
Israel alone preserving and gradually clearing and exalt- 
ing—though with many temporary backslidings—the idea 
of one supreme, self-existent Deity, wholly separated from 
his works. 

The earliest civilization of which we are informed—that 
of Egypt—was in full bloom at the first. The architecture 
of the first dynasties was the grandest and purest. It 
appears to have begun in maturity, springing into existence 
like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter. Egypt had no suc- 
cessive paleolithic, neolithic, bronze, and iron ages. She 
had them altogether during her entire history. It is beg- 
ging the question to assert that, by the laws of evolution, 
she must have had them, for there is no evidence of it, save 
the necessities of a theory. 

Max Miiller (Contemporary Review, January, 1875) has 
shown that the imperfection of any nation’s language does 
not arise from lowness of development. He says: ‘‘We 
see to-day that the lowest of savages—men whose language 
is said to be no better than the clucking of hens or the 
twittering of birds, and who have been declared, in many 
respects, lower even than the animals, possess this one 
specific characteristic—that if you take one of their babies 
and bring it up in England, it will learn to speak as well as 
any English baby; while no amount of education will elicit 
any attempt at language from the highest animals, whether 
bipeds or quadrupeds.” 

Rawlinson (‘‘Origin of Nations”) says of the Weddas 
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of Ceylon, the most debased of savages, with a vocabulary 
of only a few hundred words, and unable to count above 
two or three, and with no domesticated animals save the 
dog: ‘‘The best comparative philologists pronounce their 
language to be a debased descendant of the most elaborate 
and earliest known form of Aryan speech—the Sanskrit; 
and the Weddas are, on this ground, believed to be de- 
generate descendants of the Sanskritic Aryans who con- 
quered India.” 

On the other hand, the Mpongwes of the Gaboon region, 
on the west coast of Africa, whose language was first 
reduced to writing by the American missionaries, speak a 
tongue as musical and rich in inflections as the Greek, and 
capable of expressing exactly the most abstract religious 
ideas. The cultivated Chinese, as is well known, have no 
name which their Christian teachers are satisfied in accepting 
as an equivalent for God.* Evolution can not explain these 
phenomena. Dismissing it and the theoretical speculations 
of all physical specialists, let us glance at some facts of his- 
tory which may help us to a theory more in accord with the 
things we have most surely believed. We thus narrow our 
ground somewhat, but our first impressions, like those of 
the settler in the forest, are that we are surrounded by a 
mighty maze. 


The time was when learned men thought every thing in - 


heathenism borrowed from the Bible. Theophilus Gale, 
the learned Puritan divine of the seventeenth century, who 
gave half his library to Harvard College, maintained in his 
‘*Court of the Gentiles” that the ‘‘ original of human litera- 
ture, both philologic and philosophic,’ was drawn ‘‘ from 
the Scriptures and Jewish Church.”” As he says in the 
rugged rhymes of his introduction: 


“Phoenicia must with palms no longer crown 
Sanchoniathan, falling down 
Like Dagon to the ark, who there adores 
Diviner stores. 
* Legge is satisfied with Chang-ti as describing full Deity. His con- 
clusions are opposed by many missionaries. 
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Nor let proud Babilon 

Berosus bear so high upon; 

His works were Babel-like confusion. 

Nor Egypt Hermes boast, or Manetho 

Her ’leventh learned plague, the greatest she knew. 
These gyant authors or their pigmie Frie 

Can ne’er with Moses vie 

For truth or for antiquitie. 

They all in one long row like cyphers stand, 

He at their head, like figure to command. 

They all had signified just naught 

Had he not all their force of wisdome taught. 
Upon this elaborate work 

Pheenician Cadmus when he Thebes did raise 
(’Tis his humilitie’s or fortune’s praise) 

Resolved to set 

His alphabet. 

Forwards the left began 

And so it alwaies ran, 

Leaving to ancient Hebrew still the right hand space 
For reverend age the place. 

* * * * * 
His holy language was for nature’s empire fit, 
But sin and Babel ruined it. 

So pure and of so universal sense 

God thought it best for innocence. 

Others her daughters be, 

The revered mother she, 

Though tongues like men are fraile, 

And both must faile 

Her universal empire to maintain— 

She in her numerous offspring o'er the world doth reign.” 


So other erudite writers, whose names are almost for- 
gotten, held not only that Hebrew was the mother of all 
languages, but that all the religions of heathendom were 
perverted copies of ancient Judaism, or of a primitive faith 
that embraced a long array of doctrines.: Some of these 
men were prodigies of learning, but they were unacquainted 
with modern philology ; and a mere likeness in the sound or 
spelling of names led them to identify characters between 
whom there was little or no resemblance. Thus, on this 
plan, Abram has been declared a‘ Hindoo, a disciple of 
Brahma, and Sarai, his wife, deemed a copy of the god- 
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dess Sarasvati. Orthodox, as well as heterodox, critics 
have tried to find a relationship between Moses and Bac- 
chus, Samson and Hercules; and other examples, as far- 
fetched in their reasoning, might be adduced. 


Modern scholars, in repudiating these fancied analogies, 


have gone a step too far, perhaps. Max Miiller says, in his 
‘‘Science of Religion:” ‘‘The theory that there was a pri- 
meval, preternatural revelation granted to the fathers of 
the human race, and that the grains of truth which catch 
our eye when exploring the temples of heathen idols are 
the scattered fragments of that sacred heir-loom—the seeds 
that fell by the wayside or upon stony places—would find 
but few supporters at present.” He would confine revela- 
tion to the lessons written on the heart and consciences of 
individual men, 

He adds, ‘‘that true Christianity seems to become more 
and more exalted the more we appreciate the treasures of 
truth hidden in the despised religions of the world. But no 
one can honestly arrive at that conviction unless he uses 
honestly the same measure for all religions. It would be 
fatal for any religion to claim an exceptional treatment— 
most of all, for Christianity.” 

The credit to be given to this statement, which accords 
with the views of the majority of the students of compara- 
tive religion, must be based on a thorough knowledge of the 
facts in the case. Too many Christians think only of the 
heathen as persons who, in their blindness, bow down to 
stock and stone. In their mind’s eye they essentially repro- 
duce the picture, so familiar to Sunday-school children, of 
the tall missionary dressed in a swallow-tailed coat, who 
stands beneath a palm-tree, book in hand, while dark-skinned 
and very scantily clothed natives sit in a circle about him. 
They should know that with all the follies, superstitions, 
and abominations of heathenism are connected subtle sys- 
tems of metaphysics, not a little noble morality, which, if 
not much practiced, may find a parallel in this respect in 
Christendom, and also beliefs strangely akin to the teachings 
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of revelation. To borrow a recent utterance of Monier 
Williams : 

“The science of religion is now demonstrating that all false relig- 
ions result from perversions or exaggerations of true ideas; that the 
principal non-Christian religions of the world, Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, and Mohammedanism, could not possibly have held 
their ground with such tenacity, nor acquired such real power over the 
mind, unless they had attempted with some success to solve problems 
which have, from time immemorial, perplexed the human intellect and 
burdened the human heart; that all the religions of the world have 
some common platform on which they may meet on friendly terms, and 
that Christianity itself is but the perfect concentration and embodiment 
of eternal truths, scattered in fragments through other systems—the 
perfect expression of all the religious cravings and aspirations of the 
human race since man was first created.” 

We may accept this statement with possible qualifica- 
tions and restrictions of the author’s meaning. The Amer- 
ican who to-day visits foreign lands and carefully observes 
and studies their religious usages will find, amongst much 
senseless superstition, various religious observances which 
occasionally suggest his own faith, or at least a spirit, which 
would be Christian were it rightly directed. In China, for 
example, he will find an organization very much like our 
own missionary societies, having its officers and agents, and 
making its regular reports. It is supported by the volun- 
tary subscriptions of the devout, and its purpose is to col- 
lect all stray pieces of paper which may be found, to prevent 
their being trampled upon and desecrated, should they, by 
chance, be inscribed with the name of the Supreme Being. 
He will notice a striking similarity between the dress and 
the ceremonial of the Buddhist priests and those of the 
Roman Church-—even finding in their temples pictures or 
images of the Queen of heaven, with an aureole surround- 
ing her head, a child in her arms, and holding a cross. 

Should he push his investigations as far as Thibet the 
coincidence will appear still more striking. The cross, the 
miter, the dalmatic, the hood, the office of two choirs, exor- 
cisms, the five-chained censer, the rosary, clerical celibacy, 
spiritual retirement, monks and nuns, fasts, processions, lit- 
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anies, and holy water—all are there. Yet though the 
resemblance is so close that some of the medizval Catholic 
missionaries thought that the devil had stolen the rites of 
the Church for the adornment of heathenism, the similarity 
is mainly external, for there is little or no likeness in fun- 
damental doctrines. 

Passing to India, now swarming with sects, we find every 
Summer, the Janmashtami, or birthday festival of Krishna, 
celebrated at Benares with great pomp. It lasts several 
days, and apparently parodies the early incidents in the life 
of our Lord. There are the wondrous birth and angel 
songs, the persecution of a wicked tyrant, the slaughter of 
the innocents, the escape of the child to a place of safety; 
while ancient records carry the parallel still further. The 
child, who is an incarnation of Vishnu, the second person 
in the Hindoo trimurti or trinity, kills a fearful serpent, 
works miracles (some benevolent, and some absurd and 
extravagant), marries many wives, and finally perishes by 
the chance arrow of a huntsman, whose name, Jura, sig- 
nifies old age; and hence his weapon may be a symbol of 
all-destroying time. 

Were the stranger to pass to Ceylon or search some of 
the sacred books of Chinese or Thibetan Buddhism he 
would learn that Buddha was born of the virgin Maya, 
without a human father; that, as with Krishna, his birth 
was attended by angelic rejoicings; that a counterpart of 
the aged Simeon rejoiced at the incarnation of divinity, 
thus revealed ; but, unlike Simeon, was not ready to depart 
in peace, but wept that he should not live to see the future 
triumphs of the heaven-born youth. He would further 
learn that the young prince, after displaying prodigies of 
wisdom, forsook home and friends and princely expecta- 
tions to become a worker among the poor and ignorant, and 
to point out to them the only road to bliss. This task was 
accomplished only by long and painful meditations, resisting 
the temptations of Mara, the evil spirit, and after a life 
of almost unexampled self-sacrifice, marked by miraculous 
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deeds, Buddha died at eighty, the inglorious victim of a 
meal of fresh pork. 

Thus are the sublime and the ridiculous intermingled 
in Oriental myth. In that gorgeously colored record of 
Buddha’s achievements, Arnold’s ‘‘Light of Asia,” the 
porcine catastrophe is omitted. So exaggerated and Chris- 
tianized is the poet’s version as to draw from the not over- 
orthodox New York Nation the declaration that it is an 
Orientalized copy of the Gospel of John. And _ thence, 
indeed, it draws much of its inspiration. But Buddhism is 
only theoretical atheism, teaching annihilation, or something 
often mistaken for it, as the chief end of existence; and 
while originally inculcating great virtue and unselfishness in 
practice, is now intermingled with gross superstition and 
degrading rites. The Krishna worship is one of the most 
immoral of Indian cults, as is sufficiently proved by the 
fact that the Juggernaut festival forms a part of it. But 
we must postpone a consideration of this to glance at 
antiquity. 

Having wandered far enough among his contemporaries, 
were the traveler to turn student, he would find in Egypt 
the dying Savior and the modern Madonna faintly fore- 
shadowed in the myth of Osiris, Isis, and their son Horus, 
the persecuted victims of the serpent Typhon. But the 
resemblance to the mother and child is more apparent in 
their images than in the story which (the images) can be 
traced back to only about six hundred and fifty years 
before Christ. 

In Zoroastrianism (at least in its later forms) the sec- 
ondary celestial rulers, or angels, are personified under the 
name Sraosh or Srosh, the benefactor. Still later this deliv- 
erer becomes a man, according to the popular theology, 
who is to appear at the period of greatest terrestrial misery 
and conquer death by bringing the dead to life. 

Mithra, in the older Zoroastrian Scriptures the vicegerent 
of Ormazd, becomes, in the later Medo-Persian books, the 
sun god, and his dependence on Ormazd exists no longer. 
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The sculptures represent him as a young man, kneeling upon 
and stabbing in the shoulder a prostrate bull, thus typify- 
ing the action of the sun on nature; for in the old Persian 
mythology all organized life issued from the shoulder of the 
primitive bull. 

The functions of Mithra were somewhat confused with 
those of Sraosh, but Mithra was deemed worthy of the 
chiefest homage. He was the friend and protector of man 
in this world and the next. 

In the early Christian ages his mystic rites were cele- 
brated with great secrecy; and, with many harsh ordeals, 
the heretic Manes tried to mingle Mithra worship with 
Christianity, and some of the early fathers took alarm, and 
fancied a stronger resemblance between the two faiths than 
really existed. Some skeptics, acting on these imperfect 
views, have tried to magnify the likeness, but the effort 
was vain, and has been pretty generally abandoned. 

There is a still more definite prophecy by Zoroaster, if we 
are to credit Hyde, the learned, but not over critical, author 
of a Latin work on the ‘‘ Religion of the Ancient Persians,” 
published a century and a half ago or more. The prophet 
is there credited with saying: ‘‘In the latter days a virgin 
shall have a son; and when he is born a star shall appear 
shining in the day time, in the midst of which the form of 
the virgin maid shall be seen. But ye, O my sons, before 
all nations shall see the rising star. When, therefore, ye 
shall behold it, go the way it shall lead you; worship the 
new-born child, and offer him your gifts. He is the Word 
who established the heavens.” Hyde’s authority is only 
Abulfaragius, an Armenian bishop of the thirteenth Christian 
century. It is obviously an explanation, not a prediction 
of the journey of the magi. Still it may have had founda- 
tion in spirit, though not in form. 

The coming of a divine man was predicted as the only 
hope of humanity by the greatest of Greek philosophers ; 
and the early Grecian myths of Prometheus, the suffering 
victim for man’s good, and Pandora, the woman whose fatal 
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curiosity filled the earth with evil, are familiar to us all. 
Later, a// the Sibylline oracles were not post-Christian for- 
geries; and Virgil’s wonderful fourth eclogue, in which he 
identifies the son of Asinius Pollio with the expected deliv- 
erer of the race and restorer of the golden age, certainly 
preceded by a brief interval the birth of our Redeemer. 

Nor is ancient America to be omitted from our stu- 
dent’s researches. He must be careful lest he confound 
the fancies and teachings of Spanish missionaries with the 
beliefs of the natives; but he will find strange objects, cus- 
toms, and traditions tending to establish the theory that our 
Continent was peopled from Asia, and possibly had a 
Buddhist immigration from China in the early Christian 
period. The cross was a secred symbol, and was a central 
object in the great temple of Cozumel, and is still pre- 
served on the bas-reliefs of the ruined city of Palenque. 
Baptism was a holy rite among the Cherokees, Aztecs, 
Mayas, and Peruvians; and Caput-zihil, its Maya name, 
corresponds exactly with renasct, to be born again. 

The serpent was also a prominent symbol, the lateral 
arms of the great cross of Palenque terminating in profiles 
of the rattlesnake’s head. More than one divine son of a 
virgin mother is recorded in the legends of the New World 
as of the Old. 

What does all this mean? Is the religion we profess 
only an illustration of a common tendency of the race 
towards myth-making? or a refined and adapted copy of 
older traditions? more or less intermingled with truth, but, 
as a whole, false? Has God not spoken to his children, 
and made known to them the way of life? If he has, can 
it be possible that the noblest and purest system, before 
which the brightest manifestations of all others grow dim as 
the candle in the sunlight, is borrowed from them; or at 
best has, like them, only the subjective truth of individual 
religious consciousness?. We do not so believe. On the 
contrary, the coincidences we have indicated, others which 
we may mention, and more which for want of time we must 
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omit, only strengthen the conviction that ‘‘God, who at 
sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath, in these last days, spoken 
unto us by this Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the worlds.” 

It is wise to learn from an opponent, and John Stuart 
Mill may be quoted as authority here. He says that con- 
ceding the existence of a Supreme Being, there is no reason 
why he should not interfere for his creatures’ benefit, and in 
the event of such interference it would naturally be attended 
by circumstances out of the common order. 

The’ Scriptures tell us that man fell from innocence 
through the wrong exercise of his free agency; and universal 
human practice and well-nigh universal human tradition cor- 
roborate the statement. This is, indeed, the problem of 
existence: Why an omniscient and benevolent being should 
have created men, knowing as he certainly must, that their 
freedom of action would bring untold misery upon them. 
But the human race exists, and though we may be unable to 
perceive the why, our conceptions of what might or ought to 
have been are entirely impractical. We are in the world, 
and it is our duty to make the best of the situation. 

Whatever difficulties may attach themselves to a Zteral 
understanding of the events in Eden, their essential points 
are attested by every thoughtful man’s consciousness. 

First, we all recognize that we are not as we ought to 
be, and that we must attribute this fact partly to our own 
misguided self-will, as well as to our surroundings and the 
influence of heredity. Second, intuitions, which we can not 
reason away, tell us that we are responsible to a Higher 
Power for our misdeeds. And, third, we are inclined, 
especially when sorrows or dangers come, to seek protection 
from and reconciliation with him. 

A study of the men and women around us, and of the 
men and women of the past, shows conclusively that like 
sentiments have prevailed in all times and in all ages. Tra. 
dition, however distorted and clogged with myths, goes 
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back to a golden age. The Karens of Burmah have pre- 
served a very vivid tradition of Eden, the temptation and 
the fall through the agency of the devil; who afterwards 
commanded our first parents to worship him, since their: 
eating the forbidden fruit had lost them God’s favor. They 
never became idolaters, however, but preserved a tradition, 
handed down from their fathers, that a day would come 
when white strangers from beyond the sea would teach them 
the words of God, and raise them from degradation. It is 
well known with what delight they received the first Christian 
missionaries. This Karen tradition may not be independent, 
for this people is believed to have emigrated from the bor- 
ders of Thibet, and may have preserved a remembrance of 
what was told its ancestors by the Nestorian missionaries. 

Of the ancient Scandinavian mythology with its cross- 
shaped hammer of Thor, its tree Igdrasil, and its world- 
surrounding serpent, I shall say nothing, for, according to 
Professor Bugge and other eminent Norsk scholars, its 
genuine myths are so much diluted with Greek, Jewish, and 
Christian legends as to become almost valueless for com- 
parative purposes. 

Anetzalcoatl, the (so-called) feathered serpent, the wise 
and benevolent reformer of Aztec tradition, also flourished 
too late for our purpose, for the real person, about whom 
so many legends have clustered, probably lived in the eighth 
century A. D. 

The worship of serpents and trees is, at any rate, very 
ancient and wide-spread ; and is associated with many fables 
and many horrible rites. Whenever the worship of the ser- 
pent has prevailed, whether as an agathodzemon or benevo- 
lent power, on the one hand, or as a malign influence, on 
the other, human sacrifices have generally been associated 
with the cult. Asia, Europe, Africa, and America all bear 
witness to this. 

Sacrifices, involving the shedding of blood, sometimes 
of beasts and birds, and too frequently, alas, of human 
beings, are of immemorial and ubiquitous existence. Often 
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made to appease the wrath or secure the favor of some 
demigod or demon, the farther back we go the more exclu- 
sively were they acts of worship to the supreme God. 
Egypt, we know, was, at least, approximately monotheistic 
in its earliest dynasties. So more decidedly was China, 
where Confucian morality and the invocation of subordinate 
spirits gradually superseded primitive devoutness. So were 
Chaldea, Assyria, and India. In all these countries there 
existed a tendency to confuse the Creator with his work. 

The first step downward was his localization in the sun, 
next his partial or entire identification with that luminary, 
and the personification of the other planets and of the forces 
of nature as his subordinates. Thence the descent was 
rapid, and the sad condition so fearfully set forth in the first 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans was realized. This 
tendency will be seen by the following invocation from an 


Egyptian papyrus: 


“Hail to thee, O Ptah-tanen, great god, who concealeth his form. 
Thou art watching when at rest: the father of all fathers and of all 
gods. Watcher, who traversest the endless ages of eternity. The 
heaven was yet uncreated, uncreated was the earth, the water flowed 
not: thou hast put together the earth. Thou hast united thy limbs, thou 
hast reckoned thy members; what thou hast found apart thou hast put 
into its place. O God! architect of the world, thou art without a father, 
begotten by thine own becoming; thou art without a mother, being 
born through repetition of thyself. Thou drivest away the darkness by 
the beams of thine eyes. Thou ascendest into the zenith of heaven, 
and thou comest down even as thou hast risen. When thou art a 
dweller in the infernal world, thy knees are above the earth and thine 
head is in the upper sky. Thou sustainest the substances which thou 
hast made. It is by thine own strength that thou movest; thou art 
raised up by the might of thine own arms. Thou weighest upon thy- 
self, kept firm by the mystery which is in thee. The roaring of thy 
voice is in the cloud; thy breath is on the mountain tops. The waters 
of the inundator cover the lofty trees of every region. Heaven and 
earth obey the commands which thou hast given. They travel by the 
road which thou hast laid down for them. They transgress not the 
path which thou hast prescribed to them, and which thou hast opened 
to them. Thou restest, and it is night. When thine eyes shine forth, 
we are illuminated. O let us give glory to the God who hath raised up 
the sky, and who causeth his disk to float over the bosom of Nut; 
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who hath made the gods and men, and all their generations; who hath 
made all lands and countries, and the great sea in his name of Let the 
Earth Be!” 

But for one or two of the closing sentences where the 
Deity and the sun are identified, the prayer would almost 
seem to be a parody of some of the Psalms of David. As 
says Renouf, to whom I am indebted for the extract, ‘‘ the 
magnificent predicates of the one and only God, however 
recognized by Egyptian orthodoxy, never, in fact, led to 
actual monotheism. They stopped short in pantheism, and 
so came at last the state of things satirized by Juvenal, 
when he said: 


“Who does not know what kinds of monsters demented Egypt 
worships? One part adores the crocodile; another quakes before the 
ibis, gorged with serpents. The golden image of a long-tailed ape 
glitters where the magic chords resound from mutilated Memnon; and 
ancient Thebes lies in ruin with her hundred gates. There whole 
towns venerate cats, here a river-fish, there a dog, but no one Diana. 
It is impiety to violate and break with the teeth the leek and onion. 
O holy races, to whom such deities as these are born in their 
gardens.’” 

It has sometimes been claimed that the Jews derived 
their strict monotheism from the Egyptians. Nutar Nutra, 
Almighty Power, is equivalent to the Hebrew £7 Shaddai, 
by which name God was known to the patriarchs before 
revealing himself as Jehovah. 

But the ‘‘I am that I am” of our Bible is not, if Re- 
nouf is to be credited, the same as the Nuk pu Nuk of the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead. This does not contain any 
mysterious doctrine about the divine nature; and, in other 
respects, the alleged influence of Egypt on Hebrew institu- 
tions is declared to be unimportant and purely external. 
At all events Judea alone preserved the monotheistic faith 
from first to last, and it grew brighter as the nation ad- 
vanced. This is a phenomenon for which there is no nat- 
uralistic explanation and no parallel. 

The prayer to Varuna, the god of the sky, by Varistha, 
a prophet, which forms the eighty-sixth hymn of the sev- 
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enth book of the ‘‘Rig Veda,” is worth quoting as an 
example of the monotheism of early India: 


Wise and mighty are the works of him who spread asunder the 
wide firmaments (heaven and earth). He lifted on high the light and 
glorious heaven; he stretched out apart the starry sky and the earth. 
Do I say this to my own self? How can I get near unto Varuna? 
Will he accept my offering without displeasure? When shall I with a 
quiet mind see him propitiated? I ask,O Varuna, wishing to know this 
my sin. I go to ask the wise. The sages all tell me the same. Va- 
runa it is who is angry with thee! Was it for an old sin, Varuna, that 
thou wishest to destroy thy friend, who always praises thee? Tell me, 
thou unconquerable Lord! and I will quickly turn to thee with praise 
freed from sin. Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and from those 
which we committed with our bodies. Release Varishtha, O king, like 
a thief who has feasted on stolen cattle; release him like a calf from 
the rope. 

“It was not our own doing, O Varuna; it was a slip, an intoxi- 
cating draught, passion, dice, thoughtlessness. The old is there to 
mislead the young. Even sleep is not free from mischief. Let me, 
without sin, give satisfaction to the angry God, like a slave to his boun- 
teous lord. The Lord God enlightened the foolish ; he, the wisest, leads 
his worshiper to wealth. O lord Varuna, may this song go well to thy 
heart! May we prosper in keeping and acquiring! Protect us, O 


. gods, always with your blessings.” 


There are utterances from the older part of the ‘‘Zend 
Avesta,” crowded as it is with tedious and trifling ceremo- 
nial prescriptions, as earnest and more devout than this; and 
the Greek hymn of Cleanthe to Zeus might almost be an 
Old Testament utterance. Still these are only grains of 
wheat hidden in a vast accumulation of chaff. 

We find it plain, however, that monotheism existed at 
an early age in the most civilized countries of the world, 
and that the farther we go from these centers of compara- 
tive light, and the later we trace their history, the more 
dense is the darkness. Two things are evident: First, that 
humanity, unaided, would fall a victim to its own corrup- 
tions; and, second, that isolation tends to barbarism. In 
our own day we have had examples of the demoralizing 
effects of separation from conventional influences. The 
forty-niners of California too generally left their morals 
behind them, and single families or little communities off 
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the lines of travel rapidly deteriorate. A signal instance 
of race degeneracy among the people of Ceylon has been 
already noted. 

Modern philology is not yet a finished science, yet it is 
the general conclusion of its authorities that all the lan- 
guages of the earth can be referred to three stocks or fami- 
lies. This seems to coincide with the dispersion at Babel, 
an event of which we have now a Chaldean, as well as a 
Scriptural, record. In regard to this I have an hypothesis 
to propose, though I do not know whether the language 
will bear the interpretation I put upon it. The confusion 
of tongues, if literally true, was a miraculous occurrence. 
Assuming it to be such, may not the ‘‘change of lip,”” which 
is the exact process described by the words onpy n22n 
have involved a change of countenance also, the part being 
taken for the whole? In other words, was not this the begin- 
ning of race differences, with their resultant antipathies? 

These contrasts have been urged as an argument for the 
diverse origin of man, and it has been contended that within 
the extreme limits to which Scriptural chronology can be 
extended, the peculiarities of the various races could not 
have been developed. Moreover, were a party of friends to 
forget their mother tongue, and each find himself speak- 
ing in a language unintelligible to the others, a new one 
would be devised by mutual agreement. Introduce phys- 
ical changes, and alienation and separation would be the 
natural result. Whether satisfactory or not, this suggestion 
is certainly as plausible as Dr. Winchell’s pre-Adamite 
island, whence men emigrated, changing their color and 
language; and which was located in a part of the Indian 
Ocean, where, I believe, deep-sea soundings have revealed 
no sunken land. 

But to return to our main point. We have found primi- 
tive man impressed with the same moral convictions as the 
man of to-day—a believer, though not a consistent one, in 
one God. We have found him often cherishing traditions 
of ancient purity and blessedness ; and to this may be added 
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a wide-spread conviction of the sacredness of one of the 
seven days by which the flight of time was reckoned. The 
clearest traces of this have been found in Judea, but lat- 
terly the fifth of the Chaldean creation tablets has shown 
us that the institution of the Sabbath was maintained among 
the mingled Semites and Hamites of Mesopotamia. 

Still another tradition binds the past of all races. I 
refer to the deluge. Were such a visitation universal it was 
a stupendous miracle, and, if partial, the language in which 
it is described both in Genesis and the tablets must be 
accepted with reservations—allowable, perhaps—but which 
would hardly have been thought of but for supposed scien- 
tific necessities. It has been the fashion in modern skep- 
tical circles to deny the reality of the occurrence, calling it 
a solar myth, or an exaggeration and unification of various 
local freshets. Yet E. B. Taylor, one of the most able of 
the advanced evolutionists of our day, is compelled to 
admit (‘‘ Early History of Mankind”’) : 

“The notion of men having existed before the flood, and having 
all been destroyed, except a few who escaped and repeopled the earth, 
does not flow so immediately from the observation of natural phenomena 
that we can easily suppose it to have originated several times inde- 
pendently in such a way; yet this is a feature common to the great mass 
of flood traditions. 

“Still more strongly does this argument apply to the occurrence 
of some form of raft, ark, or canoe, in which the survivors are gener- 
ally saved, unless, as in some cases, they take refuge directly on the top 
of some mountain which the water never covers. The idea is, indeed, 
conceivable, if somewhat far-fetched, that from the sight of a boat 
found high on a mountain, there might grow the story of a flood which 
carried it there, while the people in it escaped to found a new race. 
But it lies outside all reasonable probability to Suppose such circum- 
stances to have produced the same story in several different places; 
nor is it very likely that the dim remembrance of a number of local 
floods should accord in this with the amount of consistency that is 
found among the flood traditions of the remote regions of the world. 
The occurrence of an ark in the traditions of a deluge, found in so 
many distant times and places, seems to entitle them to be received as 
derived from a single source.” 

This is strong testimony, but not stronger than the facts 
justify. So abundant are the traditions that merely to 
VoL. V, No. 20—34 
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enumerate them would almost involve cataloguing the coun- 
tries of the globe. Humboldt found them among the 
islanders of the Pacific. They existed among the Amer- 
ican Indians and the earlier races who inhabited our con- 
tinent. The benighted tribes of Africa, who have few 
traditions of any kind, are almost alone in having no del- 
uge myths. 

The Aztec legend, as revealed in the Codex Chimal- 
pococa, is rendered by Mr. Bancroft as follows: 


“The waters and sky drew near each other; in a single day all 
was lost, the day Four Florer consumed all that there was of our flesh. 
And this was the year le-lalli; on the first day, Nahni Art, all was lost. 
The very mountains were swallowed up in the flood, and the waters 
remained, lying tranquil during fifty and two Spring times. But before 
the flood began, Titlacahuan had warned the man Nata and his wife 
Nena, saying: ‘Make now no more pulque, but hollow out to yourselves 
a great cypress, into which you shall enter when, in the month Tozotli, 
the waters shall near the sky.” Then they entered into it, and when 
Titlacahuan had shut them in, he said to the man: ‘ Thou shalt eat but 
a single ear of maize, and thy wife but one also.’ And when they had 
finished eating, each an ear of maize, they prepared to set forth, for the 
waters remained tranquil, and their log moved no longer. And open- 
ing it they began to see the fishes. Then they lit a fire by rubbing 
pieces of wood together, and they roasted fish.” 


The deities are said to have then come down and trans- 
formed the fishes into dogs. 

There is a strange jumbling of different events in the 
early history of our race in the many legends of Monte- 
zuma—not the Mexican sovereign, but the culture-hero of 
the Pueblos of New Mexico—which Mr. Short has well 
summarized, in his ‘‘North Americans of Antiquity,” from 
Bancroft, Fremont, and other sources. The Pueblos be- 
lieved in a Supreme Being whose name was too sacred to 
mention; but Montezuma, who was sometimes confounded 
with the sun, was his equal. 

He introduced the art of building among the Pueblos, 
and, according to some accounts, was the ancestor and 
creator of the race. He seems to have united the charac- 
teristics of Melchisedek, Moses, and the Messiah. 
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His mother was a beautiful and benevolent woman, 
who refused all suitors, and he was born without a human 
father—though, by another version, he was made directly 
from clay by the Almighty’s hands. Other men were then 
created, Montezuma helping his maker, and a paradisical 
age followed, ending in a deluge, in which all living crea- 
tures perished except Montezuma and his friend, a pro- 
phetic coyote wolf. 

This creature warned Montezuma of the approaching 
flood, and he built a boat, keeping it in readiness on Santa 
Rosa. The coyote also escaped in an ark made from a 
gigantic cane which grew by a river’s side. He gnawed it 
down, crept into it, stopped the ends with gum, and so 
escaped. 

When the waters subsided the two met again on dry 
ground. Montezuma then sent the coyote on several long 
journeys to discover the extent of the land; which devel- 
oped the fact that upon the East and West the water yet 
remained. Only on the North was there land. The Great 
Spirit again, with Montezuma’s aid, created men and ani- 
mals; and the former committed to his partner the duty 
of governing the new race. 

Montezuma grew proud and lazy, and the Great Spirit 
having remonstrated with him in vain, pushed the sun back 
to a remote part of the sky, as a punishment on the 
race. Montezuma became angry at this, collected the tribes 
around him, and set about the construction of a house 
which should reach heaven. The builders had completed 
several apartments in splendid style, when the Great Spirit 
smote it to the earth amid the crash of thunder. 

Here the account becomes very confused, and Monte- 
zuma, the hero, is confounded with his namesake, the em- 
peror. It goes on to say, however, that he still hardened 
his heart, and desecrated the temples and insulted the 
images. As a punishment, the Great Spirit caused an insect 
to fly towards the East to an unknown land, to bring the 
Spaniards, who utterly destroyed him. This is the version 
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of a Papago chief. Another belief is predominant among 
the Pueblos, which represents Montezuma as benevolent to 
the last, and as leaving his people with a promise of ulti- 
mate return, charging them to keep burning the sacred fire, 
an injunction which is still observed. He also planted a 
tree upside down, which is said to have fallen on the day 
our troops entered Santa Fe in 1846. This event had been 
predicted by Montezuma to occur at the time when he 
should return with a white race, who would destroy all their 
enemies and fertilize their land with showers. 

It is very possible, it may be probable, that this legend 
is mingled with confused recollections of what the Papago, 
and, perhaps, the Pueblos, had been taught by Roman Cath- 
olic missionaries, but there are traces of ancient tradition. 

Returning to the Old World, and omitting all discussion 
of the medals of the deluge struck off for the city of 
Apamea, in Phrygia, during the Roman Empire, and which 
depict Noah, his wife, the ark, and the dove and olive 
branch, and bear the inscription No, if not Noe, and pass- 
ing the declarations of Plutarch and Lucian that Deucalion 
took his family and two of every species of animals into his 
ark, a dove giving first notice that the waters were dried 
up, we come again to Egypt. 

It is curious that in this, the oldest of civilized nations, 
no certain tradition of the deluge’ existed. Yet there is 
a myth in which reference to the cataclysm is probably 
hidden. 

So great was the blessing of the annual overflow of the 
Nile that it would be hard to make an Egyptian believe 
that water could prove a curse. Hence the probable origin 
of the following narrative, taken from the inscription on the 
tomb of Seti I, at Thebes: 

“Ra the first, or, at least, one of the most ancient of the divine 
kings, having gathered the gods around him, thus addressed Num: 
‘Thou oldest of the gods, from whom I am born, and you aged gods, 
behold the men who are sprung from me. They talk against me; 


what will you do about it? I have waited and refrained from killing 
them, until I have heard your verdict.’ 
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“Nunn replied: ‘My son Ra, thou greater god than thy creator and 
the one who has created him, I remain very much afraid of thee; judge 
for thyself what thou wilt do.’”’ 


Ra concludes to send a goddess to the earth under the 
form of Hathor. She goes and destroys men from the earth, 
and their blood flows even to the city of Hierapolis. After 
the men have been killed (and nearly the whole human 
race seems to be included), Ra’s wrath is appeased. Their 
blood being put with fruits in vases, by Setki of Hierapolis, 
makes seven thousand pitchers full of drink. 

Ra looked upon the sight, and said, ‘‘It is well. I am 
going to protect men. I raise my hand to declare that I 
will not again destroy men.” The offering having been 
accepted by the pacified deity, Ra ordered. water to be 
poured from vases at night until all the fields were covered. 
His avenging goddess arrived in the morning and found the 
plains inundated. She was overjoyed, drank in abundance, 
and was refreshed. At first she saw no one, but later per- 
ceived that not all men had been exterminated. 

Of this legend it may be said, that while very different 
from the history in Genesis, it still has a coinciding moral. 
Both accounts describe men punished for a revolt against 
their God. In each almost all men are destroyed. A 
sacrifice is offered in both cases, and God promises to 
spare the race in the future. The Egyptians preserved the 
fact that men had perished, but the prevalence, not the dis- 
appearance, of water was a sign to them that Ra was 
appeased. 

There was one more primitive tradition to which atten- 
tion must be called. Man, in his sadness and doubt, has 
not alone regretted the golden age that has passed away, 
but he has well-nigh universally hoped for its return, and 
often with the association of a celestial deliverer. The 
prophecy has come down from the remotest border land of 
history, that ‘‘the seed of the woman should bruise the ser- 
pent’s head.”” How widely this was diffused in the earliest 
ages we can only conjecture, but as time passed on we find 
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more or less perceptible traces of its influence in various 
quarters, though, as Lenormant has pointed out, the Orien- 
tal mind (Judea excepted) has had its perception of the 
moral relations of God and man greatly blunted. Men 
looked upon the deities as hostile and even vengeful powers, 
jealous of their creatures. From a very early period, and 
in various countries, the sun’s course has been taken as a 
symbol of the life of man. It was worshiped as a divinity, 
are also as a mortal who had lived on earth. This fancy 
was not originally a solar myth. It is hardly possible that 
the sun’s setting and rising could be looked upon as a 
death and resurrection, if it had not been already accepted 
as a type of something human. Was not the fancy a cor- 
ruption of the primitive promise of a deliverer? Dupuis 
and other writers of his class maintain that sun myths were 
the originals of religious tradition and expectation, but more 
thoughtful and philosophical men view the reverse as true. 
So high an authority as Sir J. G. Wilkinson says: ‘‘The 
suffering and death of Osiris were the great mystery of the 
Egyptian religion, and some traces of it are perceptible 
among other people of antiquity. This being the divine 
goodness, his manifestation upon earth, his death and resur- 
rection, and his office as judge of the dead in a future state, 
look like the early revelation of a future manifestation of the 
deity converted into a mythological fable.” 

We shall not dwell upon the more ancient manifesta- 
tions of the hope which often brightened the darkness; for 
they became more apparent as the knowledge of the reve- 
lation to the Jews spread through the remoter East, and the 
Messianic belief brightened, and grew from expectation of a 
prince of the House of David, and a heroic sufferer to a 
superhuman deliverer. We shall pass, therefore, from the 
realm of primitive tradition to that of the inter-relations of 
Oriental mythology with Jewish and, later, with Christian 
doctrine and tradition. 

Before taking this step it is necessary to remark that I 
do not give that prominence to any one or two features 
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of primitive tradition which characterizes the schemes of the 
older writers on comparative mythology, such as Jacob 
Bryant and George Stanley Faber. I by no means share 
their conviction that, the world over, the ancients differed 
from the Biblical patriarchs more in moral inferiority than 
in lack of acquaintance with the events recorded in Genesis. 

They soon forgot much of what their fathers had handed 
down, and perverted what they remembered until all, or 
nearly all, right recollection was lost. Still, fragments of 
truth remained, as even in the dust-heap we find occasional 
relics of what was rich and beautiful. Enough remained— 
and with it the unchanged wants of the moral nature— 
to incline them to receive new revelations, though, as 
ever, they sought more for intellectual gratification than for 
moral succor. 

It is certain that the rigid monotheism of the best days 
of Judea must have exerted a powerful influence on the 
surrounding communities. 

Two circumstances lessened its force. First, the sepa- 
ration of Jew from Gentile, enforced first by divine sanc- 
tion, and afterward by national bigotry. Next, the frequent 
backsliding of the Jews, and the time-serving policy of 
lukewarm Israelites and converts—exemplified in Naaman’s 
determination to bow in the house of Rimmon—an example 
followed in spirit by too many of our modern politicians 
and business men, with whom party expediency and the 
interests of trade are predominant motives. 

.Balaam’s prophecy of the star must have given the Zo- 
roastrians their first ideas of a coming deliverer. And the 
prophecy of Isaiah concerning the virgin-born son, and the 
subsequent captivity of the Jews in Babylon could not fail of 
a wide dissemination and of exerting a powerful influence. 

The predictions may have reached India and even China, 
for both Buddha and Confucius were born in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ—some computations, indeed, relegating 
the former to the seventh. 

Were we to accept as indisputably correct the opinion 
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of General Alexander Cunningham, that the sculptures 
of the Bhararat Tope, which represent the incarnation 
of Buddha, belong to the third century before Christ. 
there will still remain the long priority for the prophecy 
of Isaiah, and ample time for its dissemination through the 
far East. As will be seen hereafter, however, the inscrip- 
tions of King Asoha seem to indicate a far simpler culture 
for the Buddhism of this period. The influence of the 
much earlier prediction in Genesis must also be taken into 
account in explaining the existence of the supernatural 
birth legends. Thus, on the walls of the palace of Luxor, 
Egypt, there is a sculpture representing the birth of a 
heavenly child to Queen Mautmas, wife of Thothmosis 
IV (about B. C. 1300). Those interested will find the pic- 
ture in Sharpe’s ‘‘ History of Egypt.” In the first place, the 
god Thoth announces to the queen that she is to beara 
child. Then the divinity Kneph and the goddess Athor 
put into her, through her mouth, life for the child that is to 
be born. In superstitions such as these—and they are found 
among the most remote nations of both the Old and New 
Worlds—we see distortions, of the primeval promise, and 
without it their existence can not be explained. 

There is a legend that Confucius told his followers that 
the coming great saint was to appear in the West; and 
that, about sixty years before Christ, envoys were sent to 
hail the expected redeemer. They encountered on the way 
Buddhist missionaries from India; and the latter, speaking 
of an incarnate God, were taken to be the disciples of the 
true Christ, and presented as such by the deluded ambas- 
sadors. There is said to be no authority in Buddhist records 
for this, but says Mr. Beal, ‘‘it strengthens the hypothesis 
that much of what is true in the later Buddhist speculations 
owes its origin to events which occurred in the West about 
the time of that development.” 

The most relevant passage of the alleged prophecy to be 
found in the writings of Confucius is the following: ‘‘The 
ruler being prepared, without any misgivings, to wait for a 
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rise of a sage, even a hundred generations after his own 
time, shows that he knows men (human affairs).” This is 
not very definite. It is certain, however, that about the 
Christian era a general conviction had spread over the 
known world that some mighty deliverer was to appear. 
The conviction had widened and deepened, but its growth 
was gradual. Every now and then some hero of unprece- 
dented greatness, or some event of more than ordinary sig- 
nificance, had given it an increased power. 

In India two heroes arose, one resplendent in martial 
valor, the other famed for an almost Christian practice 
based upon doctrines of pessimistic despair, Krishna and 
Buddha. Let us try to separate their true history from the 
mass of fable by which it is surrounded. 

It has been the fashion, though it is so no longer in 
well-informed circles, to regard India as the home of every 
thing old and venerable. The Hindoos themselves make 
the most absurd claims, and the first English students of San- 
scrit, the classic and no longer spoken language of the 
country, were unable to contradict them. Yet their de- 
scendants know better, and are thus able to distinguish the 
style of the Rig Veda, and the state of society revealed by 
it, from the later epic and puranic eras as readily as they 
discriminate between Chaucer and Tennyson. 

The well-established facts are these: India, three thou- 
sand years ago or more, was peopled by a pastoral, yet 
brave and warlike people, akin to ourselves in blood, who 
had descended on India from the northwest, and conquered 
the darker skinned and less intelligent Dravidian inhabitants 
of the peninsula. There was then no widow-burning, nor 
was there the institution of caste. Religion was a kind of 
nature worship, starting in monotheism and degenerating 
into pangheism. 

Its next downward step was into formalism with rigidly 
separated castes, and the twice-born Brahmans, as they 
termed themselves, chief in the social scale, and monopo- 
lizing all spiritual privileges. The whole nation was covered 
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with a net-work of petty observances, and gradually adopted 
the wild mythology set forth in the epic poems. Yet there 
was a deep undercurrent of thought, and all the profoundest 
questions which German metaphysicians have revived within 
the last hundred years were discussed by the Oriental Kants, 
Schellings, Fichtes, and Schopenhauers centuries before the 
Christian era. 

In the early days of Brahminism—or, perhaps, in the 
close of the pastoral period—Krishna may really have lived. 
He was a scholar and a warrior. In a philosophical treatise 
appended to the Sama Veda he is admonished, as a docile 
learner, by an ancient sage, to be ready when death comes 
to repeat a prayer to the immutable source of all life. 
Later, he appears as a pious sage, and, in the great Hindoo 
epic, the ‘‘Mahabharata,” a conglomeration of various 
poems and legends of very different dates and origins, he has 
become a mighty warrior. Some of the parts of the poem 
are as late as the fourth century of our era. As the narra- 
tive proceeds Krishna is exalted to the rank of a demigod, 
and, in a philosophical episode, the Bhagavad-gita, he is an 
incarnation of deity. Yet in the whole poem, and that in 
one of the very latest interpolations, he works only a single 
miracle, and that as a child. There are the germs of those 
legends by which he finally becomes the strange and dis- 
reputable parody of Christ ; but the parallelism is not as yet. 

I must, for want of time, ask the reader to accept con- 
clusions without indicating all the processes by which I have 
attained them. It will be sufficient, however, to all ac- 
quainted with Oriental literature, to say that my chief 
authority is Albrecht Weber, confessedly one of the greatest 
living oracles in his department, and that his views are gen- 
erally accepted by Sanskrit scholars. * 

Having reached the Christian era, we must go back 
about five hundred years, for the latest authorities incline to 
put Buddha’s death somewhat more than a century later than 


* ‘History of Indian Literature;” Krishna’s Geburtsfest, in Transac- 
tions of Berlin Academy, 1867. 
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the five hundred and forty-three years before Christ, which 
was formerly the one preferred among many different dates. 
We have referred to the zeal with which metaphysics were 
studied among the ancient Hindoos. No doubt the sharp- 
ness of perception thus engendered gave Gautama (for such 
was the family name of him who was afterward entitled 
Siddartha, or he who has accomplished his aim; Sakya- 
mouni, the Sakya-Sage, Bhagara, the blessed one, Sakyi 
Sinka, the lion of the tribe of Sakyi, etc. 

I need not again describe his career. All who are inter- 
ested in him know that he has been declared the son of the 
virgin Maya, and in other ways to have paralleled our Lord. 
Mr. Arnold’s portraiture, as I said, has heightened the 
resemblance by borrowing genuinely Christian character- 
istics for his hero. After due allowance has been made 
for this, however, enough similarity remains to suggest 
the question, Was Christ a copy of Buddha, or Buddha 
of Christ? 

I do not suppose that many of my readers would se- 
riously entertain a doubt on the subject, for One who 
constantly appealed to his divine Father could never have 
copied from an atheist. He who set forth the many man- 
sions in heaven could not be likened to the transmigra- 
tionist, to whom virtual annihilation was the desired end 
of all things. And, moreover, the exaggeration and wild- 
ness of the Buddhistic incarnation and other miracles make 
them bear the same resemblance to those of the New Tes- 
tament, as the visions of sleep to those of one’s wak- 
ing hours. 

Multiply the discordance between the absurd Protevan- 
gelion and Infancy and the canonical Gospels, and you will 
have another illustration of the contrast between Christian 
truth and Buddhistic legend. It must be remembered, 
also, that we find similar resemblances to Christ in the latest 
growth of the Krishna legend, which started from a very 
simple foundation. Was there the same growth in the 
Buddhist cult ? 
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Referring to Indian history, which is veritable history 
not very far back, we find evidence that Buddhism, the 
Protestantism of the East, overran India, and put Brah- 
manism into the background. 

As in the Protestant Reformation, and subsequent Ro- 
man Catholic counter-reformation in Austria and Bohemia, 
so was it in India. The Brahmins gradually took heart 
again, and a prolonged struggle for the supremacy, partly civil 
and partly military, ensued, resulting in the utter expulsion 
of the Buddhist faith from the peninsula previous to the 
twelth century of our era. 

Neither side ended where it began. Brahmanism recov- 
ered its position only to be broken into many sects; some 
worshipers of Vishnu, some of Siva, and others of female 
deities; but few or none of Brahma, the head of the lately 
organized Indian trinity. Buddhism was spreading in Cey- 
lon, Burmah, and China, and so had regained its power in 
a new field. It had, however, lost the old. The chief 
traces left by it, in its abandoned territory, are rock-cut 
caves and temples and lofty shrines. 

It was over one thousand years old when its followers 
were expelled from India, and in that time it had undergone 
many transformations. The simple asceticism of the founder 
and his first followers had given place to new theories, 
and to various corruptions and expansions. Then there 
were no written Buddhist books until between 88 and 76 
B. C., according to Buddhist accounts—the transmission 
having been oral for more than five hundred years. Such 
feats of memory are not unprecedented among Oriental 
pundits, for some of them are said to be able to repeat the 
whole Rig Veda, but they do not inspire one with confi- 
dence in the accuracy of what has been handed down. 

The books recorded at the above-mentioned period are 
said to be those pronounced canonical at a celebrated 
council held 246 B. C. Yet this is not all. The oldest 
written works extant are translations of these books,: said 
to have been made in Ceylon in the fifth century of the 
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Christian era by one Buddhaghosha. These belong to what 
is known as the southern canon of Buddhism, for there is a 
very voluminous northern canon twice as extravagant and 
equally pseudo-Christian as the southern. Where these dis- 
agree there is, of course, room to suppose addition and 
sophistication. And it is always apparent that the latest 
abound most in wild legend. 

Buddhism is said to have been introduced into Ceylon 
before the Christian era, and formally into China in A. D. 
61, though some of its disciples carried it there before, but 
no one can say that it was the Buddhism of the Lalita 
Vistara, the chief legendary repository of the northern 
canon, which can not be proved much older than the sixth 
century of the Christian era. And the Great Renunciation, 
to which Mr. Beal has given the name of the ‘‘ Romantic 
History of Sakya Buddha,” belonging to the same canon, 
was also translated into Chinese in the sixth century. How 
much older their Sanskrit originals are can not be precisely 
proved; but their antiquity is demonstrably small, and at 
least post-Christian. 

There is no doubt that Gautama was a real personage, 
and we have every reason to believe that many of the 
aphorisms ascribed to him, and the recorded incidents of his 
life, apart from supernatural legends, are matters of history. 
It will readily be perceived, however, that alleged facts 
put on record from five hundred to a thousand years after 
their occurrence are to be received with many grains of 
allowance.’ All familiar with Church history know how 
legend grew in the Christian Church after the apostolic age ; 
and how much more rapid must this process have been in 
tropical India. 

This growth has been well set forth by Mr. Ferguson in 
his splendid work on ‘‘Serpent and Tree Worship,” which 
has special reference to Buddhism. The author visited India, 
and examined critically many of the Buddhist topes and 
temples, of which he had photographs taken. He shows 
that the whole history of permanent art in India is com- 
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prised in the last twenty-one centuries, culminating in the 
fourth century after Christ, and attaining its highest forms 
after access had been obtained to Greek models. There is 
very little sculpture in the early caves, and the vast carvings 
at Ellora and at Elephanta were executed about the fifth 
century of our era. The great sculptures at Sanchi were 
made in the first century; those at Amranati three hundred 
and fifty years after that time or towards the close of the 
fourth century. 

Thus the golden age of Buddhistic art was after, not 
before Christ. Buddha was an ascetic, and for three or four 
hundred years his sect struggled for existence in India. 
Asoka, a monarch who has been styled the Buddhist Con- 
stantine, and who presided over the council held 246 B. C., 
when the Buddhist canon was formed, has left some inscrip- 
tions, carved in rock, of which Mr. Fergusson has quoted 
about a dozen. He says of them: 


“Except in the short inscription at Bhabra, the founder of the 
religion is not once mentioned, nor any of his doctrinal formulas. That 
marvelous tenderness towards every thing that has life is strongly incul- 
cated ; respect for parents and superiors, and, above all, toleration for 
other faiths, and many moral doctrines common to Buddhism and 
other forms of faith; but we scarcely gather whether they emanated 
from some Solon or some Socrates or Sakyi Mouni. At Sanchi, three 
hundred years after, we find the state of things altered, but not to any 
great extent. At Amranati the changes showed a state of things more 
nearly approaching modern Buddhism.” 


This last place, it will be remembered, dates from about 
the fourth century of our era—at least eight hundred years 
after Gautama’s death, and nearly contemporary with St. 
Jerome’s statement that Buddha was born of a virgin. 

At the risk of being tedious, I quote the Babra inscrip- 
tion to show what Buddhism was one hundred and fifty 
years after the death of its founder, and two and a half cen- 
turies before Christ: 

“Pyadasi (Asoka) the king to the venerable assembly of Mazadha, 
commands the infliction of little pain and indulgence of animals. It is 


easily known, I proclaim to what extent my respect and favor are placed 
in Buddha, and in the laws and in the assembly. Whatsoever words 
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have been spoken of the divine Buddha they have all been well said, 
and in them, verily I declare, are the precepts of the laws of principal 
discipline, having overcome the oppressions of the Aryans and future 
perils, and refuted the songs of the Munis, the sutras of the Munis, the 
practices of inferior ascetics, the censure of a light world, and (all) false 
doctrines. These things, as declared by the divine Buddha I proclaim, 
and I desire these to be regarded as the precepts of the law; and that, 
as many as there may be, male and female, mendicants may hear and 
observe them, as well as male and female followers of the society. 
These things I affirm, and have caused this to be written that such will 
be my intention.” ' 

When we reflect that Gautama himself disclaimed the 
power to work miracles, the fact that Maya, the name of 
his alleged virgin mother, who, by the way, died a few days 
after his birth, has no connection with Mary—meaning the 
spiritual as contrasted with the material, and, more techni- 
cally, delusion—just as Krishna has no such signification as 
Christ, the anointed, but means very dark blue or black; 
we have disposed of a pretty large amount of the alleged 
resemblances between Christianity and ancient Orientalism. 

Northern Buddhism took its start with the council held 
in the Himalaya region about A. D. 20. It became the 
state religion of China in the fourth century, of Corea in 
the same century, of Japan in the sixth, and of Thibet in 
the seventh. Burmah was converted by the southern Budd- 
hists about 450 A. D., and Java in the seventh century. 
Thus it will be seen that the greatest triumphs of the sys- 
tem everywhere were after the birth of Christ. Before that 
event it was local and comparatively weak. To quote Mr. 
Fergusson once more: 

“We are now very much in the position of a foreign investigator, 
who might have entered some great conventual establishment in 
Europe in the fourteenth century to study Christianity. Worse even 
than this: it is as if the monasteries of the Middle Ages had lasted four 
or five centuries longer, without any reform or light from without; and 
that there an attempt should have been made to ascertain, within their 
walls, what pure Christianity originally may have been. The explorer 
could have found lives and legends of saints in abundance, miracles 
and divine communications without end, ponderous tomes of scho- 
lastic divinity, and a marvelously falsified history. 

“If among all the books he chanced to light on the Bible, it cer- 
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tainly would not be pointed out to him as the one true life of Christ, or 
as the law of the Christian faith. 

“We would, no doubt, appreciate the gospels of Buddha if we 
found them, but all that has as yet been disinterred from the monas- 
teries of Thibet, or the libraries of China or Ceylon, is subsequent to 
Buddhaghosa—more than one thousand years after the death of the 
founder of the religion, and long after the Naga revolt—serpent wor- 
ship—had superseded the original faith. We are thus precisely in the 
position of the student of Christianity, who had only the library of 
some medizval monastery at his command, 

“In so far as books are concerned we depend on the Lalita Vis- 
tara and other works of its class, reduced to their present form in the 
fourteenth century of Buddha, like the Golden Legend.” 


When to the above we add the emphatic utterance of 
the distinguished Buddhist scholar and translator, Mr. Beal, 
that all is dark in Buddhist literary history previous to the 
fifth century of our era—and we may say some do not be- 
lieve in the story of Buddhagosha—one can see very plainly 
that Mr. Edwin Arnold has presumed on the ignorance of 
his readers in handing over to Guatama what belongs only 
to Jesus. 

But we must take one step more. We have seen that 
there is every probability that modern Buddhistic legend is 
post-Christian. Let us endeavor to find how the East bor- 
rowed from the West. It will be remembered that during 
the early years of the first century of our era the Brah- 
mins and Buddhists were desperately fighting for the pos- 
session of India. Each sought to gain the wavering by 
claiming as much as it could for its cause. There is no 
doubt that primitive and Judaic prophecy had spread 
throughout the far East, for it held by many that there was 
a sort of historical connection between Zoroastrianism and 
Buddhism ; and, moreover, the dispersion and their business 
enterprise had carried the Jews everywhere. Hence a foun- 
dation was laid for Christian workers, and they were not 
slow to avail themselves of their opportunity. 

Pantznus, who visited India before the close of the second 
century, found the seeds of the faith already planted there. 
And in the fourth and fifth centuries Christian congrega- 
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tions are known to have existed in Ceylon and on the Mala- 
bar coast of India. The conversion of a Buddhist monk to 
Christianity is a matter of record; and about this time the 
Nestorians began their missionary labors, which extended to 
China and Thibet. | 

It is in the Puranas, sacred collections of legends, writ- 
ten anywhere from the seventh to the fifteenth century, 
that we find the first portraits of the full-blown, Christ- 
caricaturing Krishna. . 

The word Purana signifies ancient, but Weber and others 
have shown that the modern Puranas do not correspond 
with the accounts given of the Puranas by early Hindoo 
writers, and the occurrence of references to the Moham- 
medan invasion and other comparatively modern events— 
saying nothing of their peculiar style—attests their recent 
origin. | 

A consideration of the coincidences in ritual between 
the corrupted Buddhism of Thibet and the Church of 
Rome would detain us too long, and there are not yet suf- 
ficient materials for a complete explanation. 

There were Buddhist monks long before the Christian 
era, and, quite possibly, certain of the ceremonies of ex- 
tremely ritualistic Christianity came from the East, and 
even from ancient Egypt. Yet, on the other hand, the 
Buddhists and Nestorians were contending for the su- 
premacy in Thibet and China at a very early period. And, 
in the Middle Ages, a monarch of the race of Gengis 
Khan alternately favored both. 

Manichzism is thought by some to have corrupted 
Christianity by Buddhist as well as other Eastern dogmas. 

The Suastica, or “Indian cross, usually interpreted as 
typical of the early Sanskrit fire god Agni (Latin, Jgmis), 
being an impersonation of the cross-sticks, from which fire 
was produced by rubbing, is as old as Troy, where it often 
appears. 

‘This Suastica is found in the later Christian catacombs 


at Rome, but not previous to the fourth century, if we may 
VoL. V, No. 20—35 
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believe De Rossi. This shows a late introduction of East- 
ern ideas into the West—a fact maintained on different 
grounds by a recent contributor to the Contemporary Review, 
who attempts to show that the coincidences between Chris- 
tianity and Bhuddism are undesigned and independent. 

As I have endeavored to show, the similarity of man’s 
nature and wants, in all times and countries, primeval tradi- 
tion, and direct borrowing must all be taken into account in 
analyzing the records of the past. We might have enlarged 
our catalogue of primitive resemblances by citing illustrations 
of kindred ceremonials. Yet water, for example, is so 
natural a symbol of purification that lustrations and bap- 
tisms admit of an easy explanation as the obvious ex- 
pression of a desire for restoration of physical and moral 
cleanness. 

The cross of the Indians was an emblem of fire; that 
of Egypt and some other countries a type of the reproduc- 
tive forces; that of America an emblem of the four winds. 
Transverseness is an obvious relation, and hence we need 
not suppose that there was any thing necessarily sacred in 
its illustration. There may have been, but there is no bind- 
ing reason for the supposition. 

The historical fact of the crucifixion is not affected by 
ethnic theories as to the cross, for the value of the sacrifice 
was not dependent on the mode of punishment in vogue 
among the Romans. And it should be remembered that 
reverence for the cross itself did not spring up in Christen- 
dom until the fourth century. There is a more appar- 
ent, though not wholly explicable, connection between the 
prophecy of ‘‘the seed of the woman” and the images of 
the mother and infant, which are, by no means, confined to 
the Roman Church, though those found in the East may 
be the result of a leavening of heathenism with Chris- 
tian ideas. 

We have thus led the reader over a long and not always 
smooth or easy road, and before closing must take him once 
more to India. In a late addition to the Mahabharata 
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there is a memorable passage which is thought to contain 
the earliest Sanskrit mention of the Christian world, for the 
following translation of which we are indebted to Professor 
Lanman, of Harvard University: 


“A divine, unembodied voice said: Ye worshipers, desirous to 
know how ye shall behold that Lord! Beyond the sea of milk is the 
beautiful island of the whites. There are men worshiping the supreme 
one, Moon-bright, they having attained the idea of monotheism, adore 
the Most High. They devote themselves to the thousand-rayed, eter- 
nal God. They, free from the power of the senses, foodless, motion- 
less, virtuous. These men inhabiting the White Island are monotheists. 

“Go thither ye wise men. There our spirit was made manifest. 
Then we, hearing that unembodied voice, all went to that country by 


the way that was told us. 

“Having reached the island we saw white men like the moon, and 
marked by all excellent marks. But we do not see him (the Lord,) 
being blinded by his glory. 

“A certain unembodied being in the sky there, said, Go wise men 
all as ye came a little way from here. In no wise soever can the God 
be seen by one who is not his (true) follower. So even with great 
asceticism and likewise with offerings (even by virtue of them) that God 


was not seen.” 

So the light that first came from the East to the West 
was returned to the East again. But giving did not impov- 
erish it. It still makes all bright around and before us. 
And it is our blessed privilege to contribute from our never- 
failing store to those who are yet in darkness. 

The true light that lighteth every man, the light of 
Africa, Europe, and America, as well as Asia, is not Buddha, 
Krishna, Confucius, or Zoroaster, but he over whose cradle 
shone the star of Bethlehem. 
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The Lamb in the Midst of the Throne; or, the History of the Cross, 
By James M. SHERWOOD.* 

In this volume the well-known writer and minister who is 
its author has aimed not to make a formal statement or defense 
of the doctrines of divine revelation, nor to write a treatise on 
any of the branches of theological science, nor to suggest views 
new or novel respecting the received doctrines of the Church, 
but to present the central truth of Christianity by a method of 
historical development. This central truth involves the whole 
body of divinity, for to treat of the true idea of the cross and 
of the means by which it may be given saving power in the pres- 
ent age of the world, implies a discussion of all the vital doctrines 
of revelation in their relation to past as well as to living present. 
There will be little complaint against the author on the score of 
any deviation from the highest standard of orthodoxy in the 
Presbyterian Church. The most striking observation that the 
reader is likely to make as he goes over these pages will be upon 
the firm and vigorous advocacy of opinions in harmeny with 
those of Jonathan Edwards. Those who may have suspected 
that the Presbyterian Church in America had altogether drifted 
away from the teaching of the great New England divine will, 
from this book, learn that they were mistaken. The publication 
of such a work at the present time is one among the many im- 
portant indications that the so-called liberal tendency has been 
overrated as to its strength, or that the long-expected reac- 
tion has begun to set in. Mr. Sherwood has not minimized, 
however, the force of those tendencies in religion, in science, in 
literature, in society, to which he is opposed. On the other 
hand, he has rather overestimated them. The apostles of ma- 
terialism are making a great deal of noise, but it will be found 
upon a careful examination that the effect of this noise has been 
more to frighten than hurt the defenders of the old faith. Look- 
ing at the matter from a purely human standpoint Christianity, 
the Christianity of the New Testament, seems infinitely more firm 
than it did in the midst of the Arian controversy or in the tumul- 

* New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $2.00. 
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tuous heaving of the centuries preceding the Reformation. The 
materialistic philosophy, the rationalizing spirit which has affected 
here and there a Christian thinker, the trifling zstheticism and 
sentimentalism of the day, are not elements of the sort that com- 
bine in powerful human movements. ‘They are the vapors that are 
dissipated by the mere breath of men when they are really in ear- 
nest. The time of earnestness is, indeed, approaching, a time of 
upheaval. It needs but ordinary powers of human insight to pre- 
dict it. Such an upheaval betokened in the blind struggles of the 
laboring masses, will result in bringing them nearer a vigorous 
and living faith. If the fate of Christianity were wrapped up 
with that of hoary abuses in the social and political life of na- 
tions, or with rank and outrageous violations of justice as between 
men or classes of men, then the Christian might well despair. 
But suppose that nihilism does succeed in overturning the present 
social order in Russia, will the people be any farther from the 
Gospel than they are now? Speaking merely in the way of men, 
without considering the power of God to bring good out of evil, 
such a result is as little to be anticipated in the present age as it 
was in the days of Roman imperial decay. The charges which 
Mr. Sherwood makes against the society, the Church, and the 
ministry of the present time, though they add some new specifi- 
cations, read, otherwise, not unlike similar indictments in the 
past. That men are too much in haste to be rich; that mere 
culture and sensationalism have usurped the place of the earnest 
preaching of the Word; that worldliness and formalism have too 
strong a hold on the Churches—since Paul preached, what gen- 
eration has not been worthy of the same condemnation. In 
spite of the fact that these charges are true at the present time in 
the broadest sense, it is also true that the Church and the min- 
istry are both on a higher plane than they have ever been since 
apostolic times. And this can be said without weakening the 
author’s appeal for the more practical, thorough, single-minded 
setting forth of Scriptural truth. It is not in comparison with 
other times that this age is seen to be at fault; it is in comparison 
with the perfection which is the ideal and the hope of the 
Christian. 

There are two points especially, however, animadverted upon 
in the rather gloomy introductory chapters of the book, which 
deserve study. One is the justifiable condemnation of the worth- 
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less hymnology, which is too prevalent; and the other is a severe 
arraignment of the theological seminaries. The author puts the 
inquiries whether these institutions have answered reasonable 
expectations; whether the generation of teachers, evangelists, 
and pastors educated by them for the sacred profession has 
been so trained and adapted to the requirements of the times as 
to secure the best possible results; how far they are responsible 
for the alarming defections from the faith that are occurring, and 
for the decline of spiritual power and success on the part of the 
evangelical pulpit; whether the signs of ‘the times call for any 
essential change of method or agency in order to increased 
adaptability and efficiency in the sacred profession; and if so, 
whether the present system is susceptible of such modifications 
and improvements as may seem to be needful in the present and 
prospective condition of things. The answer to these questions 
is far from favorable to the present system of theological schools. 
Particular stress is laid upon the accusation that the Scriptures 
are not treated with that reverence which is their due. They 
are not, as they should be, the one all-permeating, all-controlling 
influence. They are not guarded with a jealousy so intense and 
ubiquitous as to strike down the hand that dares to touch them 
or trifle with them in any way, by any agency, in the name of any 
creed or sect or theory or philosophy or school of criticism,— 
their inspiration, authenticity, and all-sufficiency as a rule of 
faith. ‘‘So wide is the present range of studies, so much time is 
devoted to collateral and subordinate matters, to such an extent 
is the habit of philosophizing carried, so much scope is given to 
a ‘liberal’ spirit and free criticism, and so much literary ambi- 
tion is fostered, in one way or another, that the Word is not 
always practically honored and magnified as the one source of 
moral and saving power, and the one spiritual force and weapon 
in the hand and heart of the preacher. There has also crept 
into the present system of theological education a habit of the- 
orizing which, carried to excess, can not be otherwise than hurt- 
ful. ‘Theorizing, in our day, is reduced to a science. It is 
universal. There is a theory for every fact, every opinion, every 
doctrine in the world, and usually a good many of them.” In- 
spiration is a ‘‘theory,” the atonement is a ‘‘theory,” and even 
the very structure of the Scriptures has become a matter of 
‘*theory.” Among the many results which have flowed from 
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this system of training one especially to be deplored is that the 
Ministry is rendered incapable of reaching the masses, and he 
suggests the establishment of schools that will train missionary 
leaders and workers for what may be called the pioneer work of 
the Church. 

In working out his historical system of divinity the author 
maintains that the principle of mediation, in its essential nature, 
is such as necessarily to influence, if not determine, not man’s 
future only, but the spirit, principles, and end of the entire dis- 
pensationgof law in God’s moral kingdom; that Christ, as the 
mediator, was complete in human nature as well as in his divine 
nature, before the miracle of the incarnation; that the angels are 
under the mediatorial government, are mediatorial subjects, and 
know nothing of God save through the mediator; that the me- 
diatorial plan necessarily embraces in its scope the existence, the 
agency, and control of evil angels as well as their human dupes and 
victims, and hence that evil angels are mediatorial subjects, and 
form a part of the moral system of agencies and instruments 
by which the God-man seeks to establish the everlasting king- 
dom. In the discussion of the doctrines pertaining to the evil 
personality opposed to the mediator, the author takes occasion 
to say: 

‘‘As a matter of history the devil has as much scope and 
power in the world to-day as he ever had, and more. His empire 
is all the while extending. Especially is this true in respect to 
the physical universe. In how marked a manner has he incar- 
nated his own spirit, his subtle, powerful, antagonistic agency in 
the ‘progress’ of science, and in the increased activities and pre- 
ponderance of the natural life of man! Verily has the ‘god of 
this world’ blinded the eyes of our scientists and philosophers, 
and so blinded them that they no longer see God in his works. 
To them the universe is without Creator or Lawgiver. Man has 
ceased to be regarded as a son of the great heavenly Father, and 
is declared to be only a developed monkey or an organized 
‘protoplasm’ in the hands of fate. On the topmost wave of a 
godless materialism sits to-day the grand adversary of ‘God and 
man jubilant—directing its course, energizing its forces, subsidiz- 
ing its multiform and ever-swelling influences, and turning the 
whole against the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. 

He suggests, but does not dwell upon, the idea that insanity 
is, in reality, demoniacal possession. He then explains in what 
the humiliation of Christ consisted, argues the pre-existence 
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of Christ’s human nature, and unfolds in detail the doctrines 
of redemption, resurrection, the judgment day, and the future. 
of man and the universe. His argument against the theory of 
probation for man in the future life is clear and forcible. 





A Hand-Book of the English Versions of the Bible. By J. I. Mom- 
BERT, D. D.* 


Tue history of the translations of the Bible into English can 
not lose its interest; but it has come to be a work more or less 
recondite, which it is not easy to make entertaining to the gen- 
eral reader who lacks acquaintance with the Latin, Anglo-Saxon, 
or older forms of English. Dr. Mombert has sought to write a 
history useful not only to scholars, but to all readers of the 
English Bible. He has had a very difficult task, and has per- 
formed it well. - It was quite necessary, in view of his purpose, that 
the illustrative examples drawn from the originals and from ver- 
sions in extinct or foreign tongues with companion translations into 
English should be placed in juxtaposition. ‘The comparative tables 
which are the result of this method are a sufficient indication of the 
labor which it cost to put the material of this book together. An 
effort is made by a parallel arrangement of related versions in nu- 
merous collations and analyses to bring out fully the origin and his- 
tory of each. The plan enables the reader to comprehend with a 
few moments’ reading the points of difference among any given ver- 
sions. A full account of the English versions, based on the Vul- 
gate, has been given. The recent revision of the New Testament is 
elaborately treated in comparison with the authorized version in 
order that the reader may have the data for forming an indepen- 
dent judgment. The sympathies of the author are clearly in 
favor of the Revision. The work is very compact considering 
its scope, for within the limits of five hundred and nine pages it 
aims to give a complete bibliography of the translations made in 
England or for Englishmen from the earliest times, including the 
Anglo-Saxon versions; the Early: English versions, the Ormulum 
and the version of Schorham; the Wiclifite versions; the trans- 
lations of Tyndale, Coverdale, and John Rogers; the revision by 
Taverner; the Great Bible, authorized by Cromwell, and edited 


*New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Cincinnati: Peter G. 
Thomson. Price, $2.50, 
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by Coverdale ; the Genevan Bible, the Bishops’ Bible, the Rhemes 
New Testament and Douay Bible, the Authorized Version and 
the Revision. The comparative tables give in parallel columns 
extracts from the Latin versions of the Septuagint, the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, with the Vulgate, 
the translations of Wiclif, Luther, Pagninus, Tyndale, Ziirich, 
Olivetan, Coverdale, Matthew, Cranmer, Taverner, Castalio, 
Usque, Geneva, the Bishops’ Bible, Cassiodoro de Reyna, ‘Ire- 
mellius, Valera, Diodati, Douay, and the Authorized Version. 
The date and place of printing of all editions quoted are care- 
fully given. 





Three Questions as to the Bible. By Joun A, Broapus, D. D.* 

Tuis little work treats admirably three very important questions, 
and may be specially commended to every believer who wishes 
to be rooted and grounded and settled in his faith in the Scrip- 
tures, and in the precious truths which they teach. The author 
first contrasts ‘‘ Church Christianity” with ‘‘ Bible Christianity.” 
Then: he gives a brief ‘‘ Historical Sketch of Conflicts as to the 
Bible.” He proceeds from this to present ‘‘’The Three Ques- 
tions:” First ‘* What writings are properly included in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures?’ Second, ‘‘To what extent are we to’ regard 
the Scriptures as inspired?” Third, ‘‘How ought the Inspired 
Writings to be treated by us?” He closes with a high consid- 
eration of the truth that ‘‘God brings good out of discussions on 
the Bible.” 





Judaism and Christianity, Their Agreements and Disagreements. By 
Rev. Dr. Isaac M. WIsk.T 

THESE lectures were heard with great interest by large congre- 
gations at the times of their delivery, and they do not lose their 
interest in a printed form, for they are the candid effort of an 
educated man to solve some of the most important problems of 
human history. They have the greater value for the reason that 
they constitute the first systematic attempt on the part of a Jew 
to point out the principles that are identical in Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Mahommedanism. He will hardly expect Christian 
thinkers to agree with him save upon a proposition here and 
* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, Pp. 62, Price, 


10 cents, 
tCincinnati: Bloch & Co. Price, $1.00. 
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there, for naturally he can not admit what they would deem it 
necessary to claim at the outset. But his work is rarely disfig- 
ured by remarks which they would look upon as flippant. By 
reducing the doctrine of the Trinity to a mere matter of defini- 
tion he conceives that the God worshiped by Christian, Jew, and 
Mohammedan is essentially the same ; that the basis of moral law, 
of religious thought, and of cosmogonic philosophy is the Sinaic 
revelation. If he is still far from the Christian stand-point, he is 
likewise far from the stand-point of historical Judaism, as historical 
Judaism appears to those who look at it, and must look at it, from 
without. And he frankly intimates that while he clings to his an- 
cestral beliefs, yet all of Judaism which is not within the limit of 
the revelation which God made to Moses on Mount Sinai is 
merely tribal and partial and exclusive, and must be relinquished 
in course of time. The same is true in his opinion of Chris- 
tianity. The Christian doctrines that are foreign to the Sinaitic 
revelation, as he thinks, are the dogmas of the Trinity, of pre- 
destination and depravity as opposed to the freedom and innate 
perfectibility of man, of inspiration as supernatural, and of the 
atonement. ‘The points of agreement, those which must form the 
basis of the universal religion of the future, are that the universe 
is not a mere collection of blind mechanical forces without an 
intelligent guide and controller; that God is One; that the Sinaic 
revelation is supported not by miracles, but by a rational prepon- 
derance of historical evidence; that this revelation contains all 
that is necessary to the right conduct, the perfection, and happi- 
ness of men. Christ promulgated no ethical system, formulated 
no dogmas, claiming that he came, not to destroy, but to fulfill 
the law. With these views he insists that the future man will 
need no Messiah and no Redeemer, no baptism and no circum- 
cision, no months, no weeks, no days of fasting and atonement, 
and no sacraments of bread and wine, no mediator in heaven 
and none on earth, no priest and no rites in order to secure 
salvation for his soul for the reason that none of these are 
contemplated in the revelation made on Sinai, or are in harmony 
with reason. He suggests the following articles of faith as of 
universal application : 

‘*T believe in one eternal and universal Jehovah. 

‘*I believe in man’s Godlike nature, with capacities to be- 
come free, just, pure, true, immortal, and happy. 
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‘*T believe in God’s law contained in the Sinaic revelation as 
the standard of rectitude, the path of righteousness, the proof 
of God’s providence and man’s immortality by his Godlike nature. 

‘*I believe in man’s desire to worship God, and the free-will 
repentance in his own conscience as the gifts of grace to lead 
man onward to God on the path of righteousness and upward to 
him, immortality, human perfection, and the happiness of per- 
fection. 

‘*I believe in the freedom and equality of all men as the law 
of God, and the final and universal triumph of reason, justice, 
and goodness over all obstacles.” 


Dr. Wise qualifies this Credo in a very significant manner, 
however, when he remarks that he does not expect his readers to 
believe that and no more. He only presents it as that which he 
conceives may be the foundation of the religion of the future. 





Whitford Mills; or, The Parting of the Ways. By Miss L. BATEs.* 

THis is an interesting narrative, showing how two young men, 
who start in life with equally fair prospects, may widely diverge 
before the end is reached. One sets out with his young wife re- 
solved to have a good time; the other starts with the purpose to 
accomplish a good work. The former was called a good, social 
fellow ; the latter thought by many of those who saw him to be too 
humdrum and prosaic for their fancy. Time went on, and their two 
ways led the young men to very different ends. As a temperance 
work this should be in every Sunday-school library and in every 
family. It strips the jovial drinking circles of their false charms, 
and shows their real ugliness. It shows how desperate is the 
struggle which one who begins with moderate drinking is prepar- 
ing for himself, if ever he should desire to break up the habit 
of drinking, so insensibly formed. 





The Work of Christ in the Covenant of Redemption. Developed in 
Seven Dispensations. By J. R. Graves, LL. D.t 
Some of the eccentricity of the able and brilliant author of 
this book is apparent in the title—still more of it is found in the 
successive pages. However these eccentricities are, in the main, 
merely mechanical. They give to a theological treatise a sensa- 
*Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Five illustra- 


tions. Pp. 256. Price, $1.00. 
t Memphis, Tennessee: Baptist Book House. 
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tional look, which the treatment of the subject-matter does not 
agree with. The principles upon which Dr. Graves bases his 
work are that the Bible was made for man in the language 
of men, and must be interpreted by the rules that govern human 
language; that the literal, which is the received meaning of a 
word, is to be in all cases retained, unless weighty and necessary 
reasons require that it should be abandoned where a figurative 
or a secondary meaning may be employed; and that no passage 
is figuratlve unless it contains a figure. With these principles 
he insists that the effort to spiritualize the interpretation, especially 
of the prophetic books of the Bible, is misdirected. He explains 
the passages referring to the return of the Jewish nation, and to the 
events attending the conclusion of the world’s existence, in what 
he conceives to be their exact and literal sense. The argument is 
divided into three parts, in the first of whigh the author demon- 
strates that the Godhead is tripersonal, that the purpose of God 
was self-manifestation in the creation of the physical universe, 
of moral beings, and in the covenant of redemption, the work 
undertaken by Christ. 

The second part treats of the dispensations from the peopling 
of the earth to the advent of Christ. There is a flavor of me- 
dizeval scholastic allegorizing in the method by which it is argued 
that the whole number of dispensations, including both those 
previous to Christ and those from his time to the conclusion of 
all earthly things, will be seven. All the places in Scripture 
where the number seven is made prominent are collated with a 
view to a proof by analogy that the same number is also the 
measure of the world’s existence, the world’s great week. While 
the inference may be accepted, a question might be raised whether 
so elaborate an allegory does not put a strain upon the principle 
of extreme literalness previously laid down. The exactness with 
which the periods of the world’s history corresponding to the 
days of the week are distinguished leads from another side to a 
serious doubt as to the reliability of the above principle. The 
days of the literal week are, as we all know, equal in length. 
But the days of the world week, as divided in this book, are of 
varying length, and so the actual hebdomad is barely analogous 
to the world’s historical order, and the periods of seven literal 
days so often mentioned in the Bible do not meet the require- 
ments of the figure used. This does not militate against the 
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author’s conclusion, but merely raises the query how he came by 
it, after having laid down so strict a premise. The third part of 
the treatise relates to eschatology, and will prove extremely inter- 
esting to the studious reader. With a wealth of learning he 
advocates that the second advent of Christ will be a pre-millen- 
nial coming; that the drying up of the Euphrates is to be mysti- 
cally accomplished in the destruction of the Turkish Government, 
now seemingly on the verge of annihilation; that the prophesied 
return of the Jews is now being literally fulfilled, so that the sym- 
bolism of the sixth trumpet spoken of in Revelations is now almost 
completed. The great events to come are the restoration of the 
temporal power of the papacy—that is, the re-appearance of the 
seven-headed and ten-horned beast from the abyss; the massacre 
of Christians, represented in the persons of pastors and people, 
by the two witnesses; and the great battle of Gog and Magog, 
the conclusion of which is to be the struggle for the possession of 
Palestine and Jerusalem. His opinion as to the identity of the 
antagonists in this final contest will be gathered from the follow- 
ing passage : 

‘*More than two years ago, when studying these prophe- 
cies, I laid down my pen quite in despair of being able to 
understand them, and the then existing relations of France and 
Russia. The prophet expressly says that in the last battle for 
universal empire Gomer and all his bands (allies) shall be at the 
steps of Gog, which means that France would be the voluntary 
ally of Russia. Nor did I resume the pen to continue the expo- 
sition of these prophecies until it was announced by a European 
correspondent that a secret treaty, offensive and defensive, had 
been formed between France and Russia. The sun of prophecy 
passed from behind the cloud, and poured a clear light upon the 
future political map of Europe! France has long been preparing 
to wipe out the disgrace of Sedan, and. to reclaim her lost prov- 
inces of Alsace and Lorraine, and consummate her long-cher- 
ished desire to extend her territory to the Rhine. ‘The Gog of 
Russia has long had his eye upon the land of Magog—Germany 
and Austria—but neither could well consummate its wishes with- 
out the mutual consent and assistance of each other, and hence 
this treaty. Germany and Austria, situate between these two 
hostile powers, are like grains of wheat between the upper and 
nether millstone, and must therefore lay aside their asperitiessand 
form an alliance, as the only hope of their existence as na- 
tions. . . . This has been the work of these unclean spirits ; 
and let every Christian know that before this war shall close, which 
the statesmen of Europe confess must soon come, Christ will come 
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for his saints, We are no prophet, but we are willing to risk 
an opinion, based on the prophecies, that France, in a few years, 
will avenge her disgrace and carry her boundary to the Rhine, 
while the ‘czar of all the Russias’ will also be of Germany 
and Austria, Gog of the land of Magog.” 





The Miner’s Daughter, A Story of the Rocky Mountains, By Miss L, 
BATEs.* 

Tue scene of this story is laid in Colorado, In that vigorous 
young State there are mountains and plains, with occupations 
and diversified interests. The ranches for sheep and cattle, the 
mines, the busy, bustling towns that spring up as if by magic, 
furnish very interesting material for such narratives as this fresh 
and vigorous sketch of the miner’s daughter, and of the friends 
who surrounded her. Collie and Pinky and James Lovell and 
Dick Lightfoot are fair specimens of the better part of the mixed 
population, Mr, Seaver and his wife may be taken as a model 
pastor for such a field. It would be well if hundreds of such 
men of talent, tact, and true ministerial power, could be located 
in these fields, so inviting for those who are not afraid of labor, 
and are more careful for the progress of the Lord’s work than for 
their own temporary comfort. The volume is full of incident, 
and full of incitement to good, earnest missionary work. It will 
interest any reader, young or old, and can scarcely fail to make 
warm friends for the Christian men and women who work for 
Christ in the new Far West. 





A Critical Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament. 
Prepared by CHARLES F, Hupson, under the direction of Horace 

L. HAsTINGs, revised and completed by Ezra Asso, D, D., LL. D.t 

THIs compact hand-book has now reached its sixth thousand 
since its first publication in 1870. Its convenience to students 
of the New Testament, even to those who do not understand the 
Greek language, has been shown by experience to be great. 
With it the absolute necessities of the person who wishes to make 
even a critical investigation of the Gospels, the epistles, the 
Acts, or the Apocalypse may be met with an apparatus not too 
large for the pockets of an overcoat. A small English Testa- 


* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Pp. 320. Price, 
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ment, a small Greek Testament, and this volume of six hundred 
and twenty-eight small pages are adequate to meet wants which 
a whole library could not supply without them. The English 
reader who begins to use the book without any knowledge of 
the original turns first to the page containing the names, forms, 
and values of the Greek alphabet. Having mastered that and 
those rules of pronunciation which are indispensable, he is pre- 
pared to decipher the Greek words that constitute the headings 
of the separate articles in the body of the work. He will be 
puzzled, however, if he shall attempt to find a corresponding 
word in the Greek Testament by oblique forms which will look 
to him quite unlike the form he finds in the concordances. But 
his study will not be likely to lead him to the original text. Tak- 
ing his English Testament he can find all the passages in which 
a given Greek word has been variously rendered, and among 
these different translations he comes to a reading of his own, 
which reduces the texts to a uniformity in his mind which he 
thought impossible before. He thus obtains the data from which 
to judge the English version for himself not only upon its vwn 
authority but measurably upon the authority of that of which it is 
merely a copy. In fact, he may sometimes become hypercritical 
on the strength of his newly acquired learning, like one clever 
layman who picked up the very volume which is the occasion of 
this review, and, glancing at its pages, exclaimed: ‘‘I see. Ayu, 
lead, lead away, bring, bring forth, carry. One meaning in such 
a place, another in another place. The preacher gives it to us 
in a lump, and we wonder how he came by so much learning.” 
The preacher. is not very learned who does not dig deeper than 
the concordance, admirable as it is. 

Apart from its intrinsic value, the book has an interest of its 
own from the fact that, for the main part of it, not a line of 
‘“‘copy” was ever prepared. The author, Mr. Hudson, a prac- 
tical printer, went to the work directly with his composing-stick, 
which was arranged for the purpose by being divided into equal 
compartments, each equal in width to the column, which forms 
a half page of the book. The separate readings and references 
to each were set up in these compartments, and then made up 
in the order in which they now appear. Close application cost 
Mr. Hudson his life, his death occurring when the book was almost 
ready for the press. 
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The present edition has been carefully revised, and a num- 
ber of errors in the three preceding editions have been corrected. 
With the variorum readings of the different editors and the manu- 
scripts, and the remodeled Greenfield’s Lexicon appended, the 
student will find little room for criticism but plenty of occasions 
to test the utility of the volume. 





Point Prominence; the History of a Church. By Rev. Y, B, MEREDITH.* 

A LAMENTED college president, walking into his class-room 
one morning with a weary and dejected expression, dropped into 
his chair and exclaimed: ‘‘I do believe that Christianity actually 
intensifies the meanness of a mean man.” It must have been a 
severe trial of patience—and a college president has not a few 
such trials—that wrenched such an expression from him, for he 
was a man who habitually spoke kindly of others. The readers 
of ‘*Point Prominence” will be inclined to subscribe to the opin- 
ion, however, especially if they have had any experience with 
that class who have the gift of grace in their hearts, but are very 
careful to keep the door locked lest it should get away from 
them. It is the simple story of a pastor’s life with a Church, 
many members of which seemed to be of the opinion that the 
preacher, being engaged on spiritual things, had no need of any 
of those things which their own grosser natures required, such as 
bread, meat, potatoes, clothes without holes in them, and the 
like. The conclusion of the story relieves, in a measure, its 
bitterness, for every thing comes out satisfactorily, The Church 
members have their duty brought home to their consciences, and 
the whole aspect of the fastidious, ungrateful, penurious charge 
is changed. A minister’s wife upon reading the book, remarked, 
**T have seen days like those, and for much the same reason, 
too.” The author in his Preface distinctly states that the pictures 
are drawn from Ilfe, and he adds: ‘‘ Professed Christians are 
either the best or the worst of men; and when a man gives 
up vital religion for the sake of worldly gain, be assured he is 
capable of close figures on his pastor’s salary and all God’s 
other claims.” 

*Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. Price, $1.00. 








